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He  comes  to  us  as  One  Unknown, 

as  of  old,  by  the  lakeside, 

he  came  to  those  who  knew  him  not. 

He  speaks  to  us  the  same  word: 

“Follow  thou  me!” 

and  sets  us  to  the  tasks  which  he  has 

to  fulfil  for  our  time. 

He  commands, 

and  to  those  who  obey  him, 

whether  they  be  wise  or  simple, 

he  will  reveal  himself  in  the  toils, 

the  conflicts, 

the  sufferings 

which  they  shall  pass  through 

in  his  fellowship,  and, 

as  an  ineffable  mystery, 

they  shall  learn  in  their  own  experience 

who  he  is. 
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(This  final  paragraph  from  Albert  Schweitzer’s  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus  is  in  the  opinion 
of  your  editor  among  the  finest  lines  of  religious  prose  ever  written  and  can  take  its  place  with 
Ephesians  3:14-21 — KJV,  of  course — as  an  incomparable  example  of  literary  excellence  in  the 
service  of  genuine  piety). 


Excerpta 
et  Commentaria 


by  the  Editor 

The  Cult  of  the  Uncommitted 

With  the  echoes  of  the  baccalaureate  and  commencement  addresses  of  another 
academic  year  reaching  diminuendo,  some  of  us  recall  how  this  juncture  in 
our  career  was  described  invariably  as  the  end  of  an  era.  Commencement  was  lit- 
erally and  figuratively  a new  beginning.  Facts  and  sentiment,  however,  have  both 
changed.  This  is  the  contention  of  Chris  Parks  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Michi- 
gan Daily,  student  newspaper  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  writes,  “What 
is  happening  now  feels  like  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  an  era.  It’s  more 
like  an  endless  morass  of  non-era,  with  nothing  tangibly  different  in  sight.”  On 
the  eve  of  graduation  Parks  feels  that  “never,  as  a group,  have  we  felt  so  divided 
and  lost.  The  committed  are  splintered  among  a multitude  of  separate  and  often 
warring  factions.  And  the  uncommitted,  or  no  longer  committed — most  of  us  it 
seems — simply  endure.” 

Four  years  ago  when  the  Class  of  1974  entered  our  colleges  and  universities,  it 
seemed  they  shared  “a  common  set  of  beliefs  and  goals.”  “We  were,”  Parks  de- 
clares, “consciously  unconscious  of  our  differences.  . . . The  war,  of  course,  was 
the  issue,  the  number  one  evil  and  source  of  all  other  evils.  Our  common  ideology 
was  based  upon  opposing  it  and  everything  and  everyone  associated  with  it.  Our 
struggle  was  with  THEM — ‘them’  who  had  all  the  power,  controlled  the  military, 
the  Government,  industry,  commerce,  the  media  and  the  university.  We  struggled 
because  we  knew  we  were  right,  and  would  soon  have  The  People  on  our  side.” 
Curiously  enough,  “no  one  really  knows  when  it  ended.”  Whatever  occurred  or 
whoever  brought  it  off  remains  unclear,  but  “in  any  case,  people  who  come  to 
campus  today  looking  for  the  student  movement  will  find,  instead,  a hundred 
separate  and  isolated  little  movements  bobbing  aimlessly  about.”  Differences  are 
no  longer  suppressed;  they  are  “proudly  flaunted.”  Four  years  ago,  however,  all 
that  mattered  was  “if  you  were  under  thirty,  wore  blue  jeans,  and  opposed  the 
war.”  Strict  identification  is  now  foremost  and  the  general  campus  crowd  has  to 
know  “if  you’re  male  or  female,  black  or  white,  gay  or  straight,  liberal,  radical, 
Socialist,  Communist,  anarchist,  Maoist,  Trotskyite,  Sparticist,  or  labor  committee. 
Or  maybe  you’re  into  one  of  a hundred  gurus,  meditation  groups  or  other  odd 
mystic  orders.” 

But  what  about  the  large  segment  of  the  campus  population  who  do  not  belong 
to  anything — “except  their  cliques”?  They  like  to  believe — and  to  make  others 
think — they  are  liberated,  but  during  most  of  the  time  they  worry  over  the  whole 
spectrum  of  things:  classes,  grades,  getting  into  grad  school  or  a job,  social  rela- 
tionships, personal  attractiveness,  and  finally  end  up  by  drinking  too  much.  “The 
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result,”  Parks  writes,  “is  that  this  year  has  been  a time  of  leaders  without  followers 
— movements  which  didn’t  move  anyone.”  Even  a much  publicized  campaign  to 
defy  the  Board  of  Regents  for  a sharp  rise  in  student  fees,  led  by  a dynamic  student 
body  president,  fizzled  out  at  a mass  meeting  which  was  to  bring  into  bold  relief 
a list  of  demands  and  which  was  attended  by  merely  ioo  students.  “Within  a few 
weeks,”  Parks  finished  up,  “most  of  us  had  joined  the  sullen  lines  in  front  of  the 
cashier’s  window  and  paid  up.” 


Coggan — Archbishop-Elect 

In  a first  hand,  personal  profile  on  the  Archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury,  Max 
Warren,  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Weekly  (May  24,  1974),  describes  Donald 
Coggan  as  “a  man  who  knows  the  limits  of  his  mastery.”  Impatient  with  some  of 
the  apologetic  labels  which  have  been  attached  to  the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
new  Lambeth  incumbent  (the  epithet,  for  instance,  of  “caretaker”  archbishop), 
Warren  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and  introduces  us  to  “a  man  with  a mind  of 
his  own  and  with  administrative  capacity  as  well.”  During  a visit  with  the  Coggans 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1943  (where  the  archbishop  spent  seven  years  as  professor 
of  theology  in  Wycliffe  College),  Warren  ventured  the  prediction  that  Coggan 
would,  one  day,  find  himself  at  Lambeth.  “It  was  a long  shot,”  Warren  says,  “but 
it  was  a reasonable  assessment  of  a real  possibility.” 

To  serve  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  as  intimidating  today  as  any  time  since 
the  era  of  Augustine.  But,  as  Warren  comments,  “the  difficulties  do  not  deter  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  grace  of  God  and  the  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  What 
is  more,  Dr.  Coggan  brings  to  his  new  assignment  a wide  knowledge  of  the  present 
world  ferment  in  church  and  state.  As  President  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  he 
has  fostered  ecumenical  dialogue  on  new  frontiers  and  has  become  identified  with 
a level-headed  pursuit  of  Christian  unity.  His  role  as  a churchman  may  not  make 
headlines,  but  the  average  member  of  the  parochial  clergy,  Warren  states,  “can  be 
assured  that  in  him  they  will  continue  to  have  an  archbishop  deeply  concerned  for 
them.”  His  books  indicate  his  concern  for  the  reality  of  a disciplined  prayer  life 
and  have  emphasized  the  indispensable  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  ministry.  More- 
over, he  insists  upon  “the  importance  of  preaching”  and  has  never  ceased  to  see 
“the  pulpit  as  one  place  from  which  ordinary  people  can  have  their  attention  drawn 
to  serious  issues.”  This  latter  concern  has  found  concrete  expression  in  his  chair- 
manship and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  College  of  Preachers  since  its  founding 
in  i960. 

Probably  the  two  capacities  which  will  count  greatly  in  bringing  rich  significance 
to  Dr.  Coggan’s  service  at  Canterbury  are  among  his  personal  characteristics.  War- 
ren says:  (i)  “He  is  one  of  those  learned  men  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  are  learning  something  new.  By  this  attribute  he  can  find  himself  in  harmony 
with  the  scientist  who  is  pushing  out  the  frontiers  of  the  known;  and  with  the 
artist  who  is  agonizing  in  the  pain  of  bringing  something  new  to  birth.  Donald 
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Coggan  knows  the  world  he’s  living  in.  That  is  a very  important  qualification  for 
living  in  it.”  (ii)  An  equally  important  attribute,  one  which  does  not  hit  the  head- 
lines, is  “the  fact  that  he  is  a good  listener.”  This,  Warren  says,  will  help  Coggan 
in  making  adjustment  to  the  novel  and  responsible  tasks  of  the  distinguished  office 
of  Primate  of  All  England. 


Changing  Attitudes 

In  an  address  during  the  1974  Annual  Honors  Convocation  at  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian College,  Stewart  S.  Cort,  Chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  chose  to 
talk  about  “Changing  Attitudes”  and  their  effect  among  young  people  especially. 
He  introduced  his  subject  to  the  student  audience  by  pointing  out  “how  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes  of  young  people  like  yourselves  affect  your  transition  from  col- 
lege to  the  world  of  work.”  Referring  particularly  to  these  early  years  of  the  ’70’s 
he  sensed  from  newspapers,  journals,  and  media  commentators  that  an  attitude 
of  conservatism  prevails  on  most  college  campuses.  News  from  the  academic  world 
is  headed  by  such  captions  as  “Freshmen  Show  Conservative  Shift,”  “Student 
Attitudes — Moving  to  the  Right,”  and  “Campus  Activism  Fades:  Style  of  1950’s 
Prevails.”  Indeed  a poll  of  26,000  high  school  seniors  in  1973  indicated  a similar 
frame  of  mind  and  hence  the  possibility  that  such  a mood  would  continue. 

As  a businessman,  Mr.  Cort  suspects  that  most  people  would  expect  him  to  be 
pleased  about  this  reversion  to  type.  But  not  so.  “The  last  thing  our  country  needs,” 
he  declared,  “is  dull,  unquestioning  conformity  on  the  part  of  our  young  people.” 
This,  for  him  is  the  wrong  kind  of  conservatism.  Modern  students  “are  dead  seri- 
ous about  preparing  for  future  jobs  and  lifetime  careers.  If  that’s  ‘conservatism,’  I’m 
all  for  it,”  he  continued.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a noticeable  increase  of  respect 
for  “people  in  positions  of  authority  and  responsibility  ...  if  this  is  ‘conservatism,’ 
my  hat’s  off  to  it.”  But  most  fortunate  of  all  is  “a  continuing  upward  trend  in  the 
intellectual  ability  of  younger  generations.”  Yet,  while  all  of  these  attitudes  are 
manifestly  to  the  good,  none  of  them  will  avail  a great  deal  unless  it  is  related 
to  “constructive  change.”  There  is  a negative  side  to  conservatism — the  espousal  of 
“apathy  and  neutralism” — and  there  is  a positive  side  which  Mr.  Cort  believes  in 
and  urged  his  hearers  to  cultivate:  “If  your  generation  and  mine  close  our  eyes 
to  social  injustices  and  inequities,  if  we  fail  to  keep  building  on  what’s  good  about 
this  country,  then  we’re  actually  planting  the  seeds  of  renewed  conflicts  in  future 
years.” 

This  return  to  conservatism,  Mr.  Cort  cautioned,  must  never  be  at  the  expense 
of  “social  and  humanitarian  progress.”  This  nation  has  rejected  neither.  What  has 
been  repudiated  are  “those  revolutionary  tactics  that  endangered  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society,  those  extreme  and  often  violent  tactics  that  were  doing  more  harm 
than  good.”  By  this  the  speaker  meant  the  disapproval  of  the  old  aphorism,  “The 
end  justifies  the  means.”  Few  perceive,  even  with  the  perspective  of  contemporary 
events,  that  the  means  determines  inevitably  the  nature  and  character  of  the  ends. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  changing  attitudes,  the  speaker  called  the  students 
to  engage  in  three  strategies:  (a)  to  work  “within  the  system  rather  than  attack 
it  from  the  outside”;  (b)  to  be  “the  kind  of  man  or  woman  who  wonders,  who 
doubts,  who  questions,  and  who  tries  hard  to  find  new  and  better  answers  to  the 
old,  nagging  problems”;  and  (c)  “to  urge  and  encourage  our  people  to  be  good 
citizens.”  “Whatever  your  ideology,”  he  asserted,  “I  urge  you  to  join  the  established 
institutions  and  ‘do  your  thing.’  If  you  want  to  promote  higher  standards  of  moral 
conduct,  if  you  want  to  humanize  working  conditions,  if  you  want  to  erase  dis- 
crimination, if  you  want  to  make  institutions  more  democratic,  if  you  want  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the  people  they  serve — you  can  do  it  best  from  the 
inside.  . . . And  there’s  something  else.  Even  aside  from  what  you  can  do  in  the 
normal  course  of  your  working  days,  you  can  make  a world  of  difference  in  your 
off-duty  hours  as  a private  citizen.” 


A Testimony  from  Within 

The  National  Prayer  Breakfast  has  become  a tradition  in  the  religious  life  of 
Washington.  Nevertheless,  as  an  event,  it  is  unique  among  the  nations.  Moreover, 
on  January  31  of  this  year  it  was  especially  significant  in  that  a highly  respected 
senator,  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  addressed  the  group  (which  included  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States)  on  the  pattern  and  goal  of  his  own 
religious  life. 

In  keeping  with  the  contemporary  emphasis  upon  creation  and  the  Creator’s 
purpose  for  his  world,  Senator  Hughes  attributed  much  of  our  current  malaise 
to  the  tendency  of  man  “to  substitute  his  personal  wisdom  for  the  law  of  God  in 
attempts  to  gain  victories  that  God  said  were  free.”  He  deplored  our  neglect  of 
those  “few  very  simple  laws”  which  God  has  made  known  through  biblical  teach- 
ings and  especially  through  him  who  came  to  reveal  “the  ways  and  directions  of 
the  Father.”  Our  failure  to  appropriate  his  way  of  life  remains  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  influence  of  “that  small  band  of  brothers  who  altered  and  changed  the  course 
of  mankind.”  These,  moreover,  were  not  massive  in  numbers.  “God  does  not  de- 
mand,” the  Senator  continued,  “that  there  be  a majority.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  he  has  said  many  times  in  effect:  ‘Just  give  me  a few — even  ten  will  save 
the  nation  ...  a few  ...  a great  city,  living  in  faith  . . . trust  . . . and  obedience.’  ” 

History,  both  national  and  personal,  records  cases  of  awakenings  where  God  has 
acted  by  “taking  the  failures  of  individuals  and  changing  them  into  glorious  vic- 
tories.” The  Senator  illustrated  this  phenomenon  from  his  own  personal  life.  “My 
own  life,”  he  said,  “is  a perfect  example  of  this  ...  as  an  alcoholic  ...  a failure 
...  in  despair  . . . finally  defeated  and  beaten  to  my  knees,  crying  out  in  the  agony 
of  my  own  soul,  ‘God  help  me.  I can  no  longer  help  myself.’  ” Then  he  went  on 
to  say,  “From  that  moment  on,  my  life  changed.  Almost  twenty  years  have  passed 
from  that  time  and  the  Lord  has  led  me  in  many  ways  in  the  course  of  those 
years.  Unexpectedly,  there  have  been  radical  changes  in  my  life  in  an  attempt  to 
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follow  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  it  directed  me  in  my  life.”  This  is  a freedom 
no  prison  can  contain.  What  is  more,  “It  is  true.”  Quoting  St.  Paul,  the  Senator 
added,  “If  it  be  not  truth,  then  we,  and  all  who  follow  and  believe  in  his  name, 
are  foolish.”  Principalities  and  powers  are  ranged  against  us,  but — in  Luther’s 
phrase — “their  doom  is  sure,”  because  those  who  stand  by  truth  as  it  appears  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  participants  in  his  endless  life. 


Updating  the  Bible 

Few  scholars  have  the  capacity  of  Martin  E.  Marty  for  putting  unlikely  substance 
into  form  so  popular  that  even  he  who  runs  is  constrained  to  read  it.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  contemporary  religious  life  in  America,  as  a professor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  as  an  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Century  he  embraces  mul- 
tiple roles  and  fulfills  each  of  them  uncommonly  well.  Recently  Dr.  Marty  took  a 
look  at  the  many  translations  of  the  Scriptures — an  essayist’s  Siberia — and  did  some 
exciting  editorializing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  most  popular  versions. 

The  King  James  Version,  he  admits,  “remains  a kind  of  standard,  at  least  in  the 
Protestant  precincts  of  the  English-speaking  world;  its  archaic  grandeur  gives 
shape  to  many  elements  of  Western  culture.”  Although  “its  phrases  repose  in  re- 
cesses of  millions  of  minds  and  give  solace  to  many  who  are  in  crisis,”  yet  “the 
Elizabethan  cadences  of  the  1611  version  are  incomprehensible  to  many  today.” 
The  twentieth  century,  therefore,  “has  seen  a virtual  epidemic  of  new  renditions 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  original  texts.”  This  zeal,  however,  to  help  the  Bible  to 
speak  in  today’s  language,  sometimes  to  the  consternation  of  “stylists  and  anti- 
quarians,” is  generally  at  variance  with  those  who  assume  that  the  Word  of  God 
should  not  ever  be  plainly  comprehensible. 

After  a cataloguing  of  the  sequence  of  the  most  well-known  translations,  includ- 
ing The  Revised  Standard  Version  (1946)  and  The  New  English  Bible  (1961), 
Dr.  Marty  lingers  over  one  of  the  most  recent,  The  Living  Bible , by  Kenneth  M. 
Taylor  who  is  “a  missionary-minded  paraphraser  who  plows  most  of  the  proceeds 
(sales  and  royalties)  back  into  his  own  publishing  concern,  Tyndale  House,  or 
gives  them  to  evangelical  causes.”  Taylor’s  method,  Dr.  Marty  explains,  is  not  to 
reproduce  the  Bible’s  message  “word-for-word,”  but  “thought-for-thought”  and 
thereby  he  paraphrases  the  original  writers.  His  original  purpose,  curiously  enough, 
was  “to  help  his  ten  children  understand  what  he  and  they  took  to  be  God’s  Word.” 
No  publisher,  however,  would  take  the  project  seriously.  So  the  Taylor  family 
established  their  own  company,  Tyndale  House. 

Why,  someone  asks,  has  this  enterprise,  The  Living  Bible , been  so  successful? 
Partly  its  success  may  be  attributed  to  “the  spiritual  climate”  of  the  age.  “The 
complete  version,”  Dr.  Marty  relates,  “appeared  in  1971,  in  the  midst  of  a national 
inward-looking  backward-turning  mood.  Some  vague  spiritual  renewal  has  been 
in  the  air.  While  millions  seek  among  the  offerings  on  newsstands  books  on  zen 
or  yoga  or  the  occult,  millions  of  others  open  the  old  American  family  album,  as  it 
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were,  and  are  re-exploring  the  Christian  faith.”  Moreover,  there  is  abroad  presently 
“a  homing  of  the  soul”  and  it  underlies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shift  from  activism 
to  evasion  of  world  troubles  and,  on  the  other,  the  search  for  some  Word  which 
might  make  a difference  in  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  language.  The  vocabulary  of  The  Living  Bible  is  “folksy  and 
cozy.”  Taylor  knows  and  is  sensitive  to  the  method  and  media  of  the  most  effective 
communicators  in  America  today.  This  version  is  more  “apt  to  reflect  its  age  than 
to  shape  the  language  for  centuries  to  come.”  This  is  an  age,  Dr.  Marty  concludes,  !! 
marked  by  a tension  between  the  desire  to  retreat  “from  a world  of  change”  and 
the  claims  of  a world  of  need  in  which  meaning  and  value  are  indispensable.  This 
latest  translation  of  “Holy  Writ”  may  go  a long  distance  towards  making  the  old 
message  “speak  in  a new  way  for  a new  day.” 


T he  Britannica — after  200  years 

After  twenty-five  years  of  planning  and  almost  a dozen  years  of  careful  redesign- 
ing, the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  coming  out  in  an  entirely  new  form,  the  first 
major  re-structuring  in  200  years.  Instead  of  an  alphabetized  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects in  uniform  volumes,  the  encyclopedia  will  be  a three-part  undertaking.  The 
first  volume,  Propaedia,  will  be  introductory  and  will  set  forth  a classification  of 
all  knowledge  into  ten  parts,  each  outlined  in  a major  essay.  The  next  part  is  called 
Micropaedia,  a ten-volume  ready-reference  dictionary  of  some  10,000  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  color.  Then  there  is  the  third  section,  Macropaedia,  a collection 
in  nineteen  volumes  of  essays  ranging  over  the  whole  world  of  learning,  with 
articles  from  750  to  250,000  words  each. 

Conceived  originally  in  Scotland  in  1768,  the  first  edition  of  the  Britannica  com- 
prised only  three  volumes,  published  in  1771.  In  1920  it  was  purchased  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  & Company  which  later  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a 
gift.  The  last  basic  edition  was  the  14th,  published  in  1929,  although  individual 
articles  and  volumes  have  undergone  subsequent  revisions  and  the  resources  of 
more  recent  research  have  been  included. 

The  three  most  influential  persons  in  maintaining  the  high  reputation  and  qual- 
ity of  the  Britannica  have  been  Mortimer  Adler,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  and  the  late 
William  Benton  who  served  with  great  competence  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
management.  Dr.  Hutchins,  who  was  Adler’s  colleague  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  unhappy  with  the  traditional  alphabetical  sequence  of  articles  in  the 
encyclopedia’s  format.  He  complained  that  “it  fragmented  the  world  of  learning. 
. . . The  encyclopedia  was  compiled  rather  than  edited.”  Most  scholars  have  favored 
the  method  of  Diderot,  the  great  French  encyclopedist,  who  initiated  a topical 
organization.  His  biographer,  Arthur  M.  Wilson  said,  “If  you  have  it  alphabetical, 
it’s  higgledy-piggledy  but  easy  to  refer  to;  if  you  get  a sub-series  of  encyclopedias, 
each  arranged  on  alphabetical  principles,  it’s  more  logical  but  harder  to  use.” 

Among  other  significant  changes  have  been  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  amount 
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of  space  given  to  some  of  them  and  the  roster  of  authors  and  authorities.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Britannica  gave  thirty-nine  pages  to  curing  the  diseases  of  horses, 
referred  in  the  subject  index  to  “Woman”  as  “the  female  of  man,”  and  itemized 
California  as  “a  large  country  of  the  West  Indies.”  Its  distinguished  contributors 
have  included  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Sig- 
mund Freud,  Madame  Curie,  and  Albert  Einstein. 


Cheapened  by  Degrees 

On  April  29,  1974,  in  Mexico  City,  Dr.  William  J.  McGill,  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  addressing  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Culture  on  the 
occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  a corresponding  member,  deplored  the  overexpan- 
sion of  American  higher  education  in  recent  years  and  asserted  it  had  led  to  “a 
rapid  deterioration”  in  the  quality  of  the  four-year  liberal  arts  degree  in  colleges 
and  universities.  He  warned  against  making  educational  institutions  into  “storage 
houses  for  bored  young  people”  and  suggested  reducing  in  number  the  four-year 
institutions  with  all  their  complexes  of  graduate  and  professional  schools  in  favor 
of  raising  “their  educational  requirements.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  urged  greater 
emphasis  in  the  public  education  field  of  more  “occupationally-oriented  two-year 
colleges.” 

He  questioned  the  belief  of  most  middle-class  parents  who  feel  “that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  failures  unless  they  complete  a four-year  college  degree.”  Moreover, 
this  curious  idea  fosters  the  demand  for  a college  degree  “for  occupational  entry 
in  areas  where  college  training  clearly  makes  no  sense.”  “We  have  thus  created,” 
he  continued,  “the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  a college  degree  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  a policeman,  or  to  drive  a truck,  or  to  operate  a telephone  switchboard.” 
The  expansion  of  public  two-year  colleges  would  provide  employers  with  more 
fruitful  resources  for  recruitment,  whereas  the  four-year  colleges  would  be  safe- 
guarded against  becoming  “low-quality  centers  of  higher  education  which  entice 
students  on  the  pretext  that  enrollment  will  enhance  their  employability.”  There 
should  be  no  raising  of  “educational  expectations  at  the  expense  of  educational 
quality.”  Dr.  McGill  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  all  schools  to  “give  greater  em- 
phasis to  continuing  education  for  people  in  their  working  years.” 


William  Shakespeare:  Another  Solitary  Life 

Our  much  stimulated,  much  traveled,  and  VIP-conscious  American  mentality 
is  no  longer  awe-struck  or  even  impressed  by  the  “rags  to  riches”  sequence  in  the 
Horatio  Alger  style.  In  the  heyday  of  great  personal  financial  empires,  before  the 
impersonal  corporations  developed  and  took  over,  the  Carnegies,  Rockefellers,  and 
Fords  were  living  symbols  of  the  philosophy  that  “the  best  prize  life  offers  is  the 
chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth  doing”  (Theodore  Roosevelt).  Strangely 
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enough,  however,  the  literary  world,  although  populated  by  many  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  “obscurity  to  fame”  ladder,  has  never  received  commensurate 
acclaim.  Literary  genius  has  thrived  throughout  history  on  every  level  and  no  poet 
or  dramatist  has  exerted  greater  influence  because  he  exchanged  a cabin  for  a castle. 

This  fact  came  to  mind  rather  pointedly  when  reading  a recent  end  piece  by 
Sydney  }.  Harris  who  wrote  it  while  reflecting  upon  the  new  Riverside  Shake- 
speare, a one-volume  edition  for  college  study.  On  the  side  of  literary  fame,  un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare  outranks  all  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  history.  His  plays 
are  the  golden  treasury  of  the  English  speaking  world  and  his  portrayal  and  under- 
standing of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  are  poetic  parallels  with  the  psycho- 
analyses of  our  day. 

Over  against  all  this  fame  and  reputation,  however,  Harris  catalogues  some  facts 
we  have  always  known  but  never  collected  into  one  memorandum.  No  one  knows 
exactly  when  Shakespeare  was  born  or  when  he  died.  He  left  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  even  then,  he  was  the  first  generation  of  his  family  who  was  literate. 
Indeed  his  father  signed  documents  with  an  “X”  (his  mark).  He  married  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  after  the  birth  of  their  third  child  he  deserted  the  family  and 
did  not  reappear  in  Stratford  for  twenty  years.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  a book 
he  owned  or  uncovered  a scrap  of  personal  correspondence.  In  fact  only  six  speci- 
mens of  his  signature  are  extant — all  of  them  spelled  differently.  A number  of  court 
records  exist  in  which  he  was  “suing  or  being  sued”  for  small  sums  or  petty 
offenses. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  breadth  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  His  plays  and 
sonnets  indicate  he  knew  the  rudiments  of  law,  medicine,  soldiering,  navigation, 
foreign  culture,  and  even  royal  protocol  and  ceremonial.  There  is  no  evidence  he 
had  traveled  more  than  ioo  miles  away  from  the  town  of  his  birth.  Yet  more  and 
more  books  continue  to  be  written  about  him,  although  the  known  and  proven 
facts  of  his  life  can  be  inscribed  on  a single  sheet  of  paper.  The  whole  literary  world 
and  the  multi-million  dollar  dramatic  industry  would  be  impoverished  without 
him,  yet  no  one  can  really  prove  his  historicity  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 


International  Mission 

A professor  of  Christian  Missions  has  called  for  sober  realism  and  a fresh  per- 
spective in  dealing  with  the  new  phenomena  in  international  mission.  With  six 
years  behind  him  as  a teaching  missionary  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  from  much 
traveling  to  and  from  evangelical  centers  on  five  continents,  the  Reverend  Henry 
McKennie  Goodpasture,  Royster  Professor  of  Christian  Missions,  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (Virginia),  remains  hopeful  that  the  new  structures  in  the  church  at 
home  will  make  our  people  fully  sensitive  to  the  challenge  and  promise  of  the 
emerging  churches  abroad. 

Writing  in  a recent  issue  of  As  I See  It  Today  (published  by  Union  Seminary), 
Dr.  Goodpasture  sets  before  us  in  encapsulated  form  five  major  considerations 
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which,  he  feels,  will  influence  and  shape  inevitably  our  outlook  upon  the  world 
Christian  mission  tomorrow. 

(i)  Rapid  Growth  of  Third  World  Churches-.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  aver- 
age American  church  member  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Africa  and  Asia.  “Nearly  a third  of  Africa  is  Christian 
and  though  most  Asian  churches  are  a small  fraction  of  their  surrounding  popula- 
tions, they  are  often  sizeable  communities  with  millions  of  members.”  Not  only  is 
there  numerical  growth,  but  in  addition  and  equally  interesting  is  the  increase  in 
cooperation.  However,  the  most  fascinating  development  is  “the  concern  to  domi- 
cile and  indigenize  imported  theologies.”  (See  Christianity  in  the  New  Africa , by 
T.  A.  Beetham.) 

(ii)  The  Missionaries  Are  Alive  and  Well,  But  in  the  Wings:  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  Third  World  churches  and  their  desire  for  independence,  the  mission- 
aries have  been  “marginalized.”  With  the  change  in  work  patterns.  Dr.  Goodpas- 
ture sees  wisdom  in  temporary  disengagement.  “Like  John  the  Baptist,”  he  writes, 
“they  have  felt  their  importance  should  decrease  and  that  of  local  leaders  increase.” 
Nevertheless,  these  indigenous  churches  have  never  closed  ranks  against  sister 
churches  and,  therefore,  missionaries  of  all  faiths  and  nationalities  are  under  invi- 
tation to  “come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us.”  (See  Missionary  between  the 
Times , by  R.  Pierce  Beaver;  Missionary,  Come  Bac\,  by  Arden  Almquist.) 

(iii)  Christian  Theology  and  Other  Religions:  A recurring  question,  Dr.  Good- 
pasture  declares,  is:  “How  can  we  take  seriously  other  people,  respect  their  culture, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  true  to  the  Gospel  and  its  call  to  repentance  and  faith?” 
Two  dangers  must  be  avoided:  to  manipulate  people  on  the  one  hand  or  to  com- 
promise our  Christian  convictions  on  the  other.  A re-reading  of  Chapters  io  and  ii 
of  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  show  how  the  encounter  between  Peter  and  Cornelius 
was  really  a “trialogue,”  because  a third  party — God — was  involved.  In  a recent 
book  on  mission.  The  Go-Between  God , by  John  V.  Taylor,  the  author  in  “his 
study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shows  that  mission  amid  cultural  diversity  is  both  pos- 
sible and  important,  because  the  biblical  God  is  active  in  our  midst  to  bring  about 
creative  encounter  between  people,  and  this  God  is  exciting  to  recognize  and  to 
be  with.” 

(iv)  Human  Issues  Cry  Out  for  Help:  There  are  many  backward  people  who 
continue  “to  groan  under  their  bondage  and  cry  out  for  help”  (Exodus  2:23).  Not 
only  are  their  burdens  oppressive,  but  frequently  these  people  “are  denied  basic 
human  rights,  or  experience  hunger,  or  have  patterns  of  life  imposed  upon  them 
that  retard  development  and  hold  them  as  a cheap  labor  force.”  Persons  who  are 
free  and  who  are  oppressed  are  found  in  the  same  churches.  “We  are  a part,”  ob- 
serves the  author,  “both  of  the  problems  and  of  the  attempts  at  justice  and  healing; 
therefore,  our  working  together  for  solutions  must  be  for  us  all  an  obligation  of 
love  and  this  must  have  an  increasingly  high  priority  on  the  Christian  agenda.” 

(v)  Congregations  and  International  Mission:  Possibilities  for  service  on  the  part 
of  local  congregations  have  never  been  greater.  However,  our  people  must  be  in- 
formed. Denominational  headquarters  have  film  and  literature  resources  which  are 
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both  attractive  and  exciting.  Tourists  have  benefited  from  and  travel  tours  can 
include  visits  to  church-in-mission  situations.  But  particularly  with  several  denom- 
inations there  are  volunteer  service  programs  in  which  one  can  spend  months  or 
years  in  something  of  an  extra-mural  extension  abroad  of  his  profession  at  home. 
(See  “Invest  Yourself”  and  “Volunteers  in  Mission,”  Division  of  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice, United  Presbyterian  Church,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  1133,  New  York, 
New  York  10027.) 


Of  Signs  and  Trends 

The  managing  editor  of  Commonweal  magazine,  John  Deedy,  in  an  article  on 
“The  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.”  prefaced  his  discussion  with  an  italicized  cap- 
tion as  follows:  The  Catholic  Church  in  New  York  City  turned  recently  to  Madi- 
son Avenue  with  $100,000  for  an  advertising  campaign  to  recruit  priests,  and  the 
Trinitarian  Fathers  have  put  ads  in  Playboy  magazine  for  the  same  purpose  (and 
received  700  bona  fide  inquiries).  What  are  the  church’s  problems? 

Since  the  middle-sixties,  Deedy  declares,  “and  especially  since  Humanae  Vitae, 
Pope  Paul’s  1968  encyclical  restating  birth  control  prohibitions,  the  story  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  has  been  full  of  bad  news:  parochial  schools 
in  financial  straits;  laity  growing  indifferent  to  episcopal  authority;  priests  and 
nuns  in  flight  from  religious  life,  many  in  search  of  human  fulfillment  through 
marriage;  vocations  falling  to  all-time  lows,  the  new  generation  of  Catholics  seem- 
ingly regarding  the  challenge  of  the  secular  world  to  be  as  socially  demanding  and 
spiritually  redeeming  as  those  of  the  ministry.” 

There  are  no  available  comparative  statistics  to  indicate  how  widespread  this 
malaise  is  throughout  the  church  worldwide.  But  even  the  evidences  catalogued  in 
the  United  States  alone  are  reason  for  concern  throughout  the  church  at  large: 
during  the  years  1966-69  there  were  3,413  defections  from  the  priesthood;  a decline 
of  13  per  cent  in  Sunday  attendance  at  mass  in  the  30-49  age  category,  21  per  cent 
in  the  50-and-over  group,  and  one  per  cent  in  the  under-30  generation.  Father 
Andrew  Greeley,  a participant  in  a survey  sponsored  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  has  asserted  that  these  and  other  data  may  describe  “the  most 
dramatic  collapse  of  religious  devotion  in  the  entire  history  of  Christianity.”  Along 
with  his  colleague,  William  C.  McCready,  these  two  sociologists  remarked,  “We 
know  of  no  other  time  in  the  course  of  human  history  when  so  many  people — par- 
ticularly older  people — so  decisively  removed  themselves  from  canonically  required 
ecclesiastical  practices.” 

Decline  in  attendance  at  worship  spells  the  weakening  of  religious  witness  every- 
where, but  for  Roman  Catholicism  it  can  mean  financial  disaster  as  well.  Protes- 
tantism operates  on  an  annual  pledge  system,  but  the  Roman  church  depends  upon 
Sunday  collections  and,  therefore,  “regular  Sunday  attendance  becomes  an  abso- 
lute urgency  if  institutional  solvency  is  to  be  maintained.” 

Statistics  and  graphs,  however,  are  merely  symptoms.  What  are  the  factors  that 
are  “turning  off”  many  Roman  Catholics  from  Church  attendance?  Some  church- 
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men  say  the  reasons  vary:  “a  feeling  that  the  new  liturgy  is  not  rewarding;  low- 
quality  sermons  in  many  parishes;  disenchantment  with  some  parish  administra- 
tors; and,  not  least,  an  attitude  that  attending  Sunday  mass  regularly  is  just  not 
important  anymore.”  However,  Deedy  hastens  to  add  that  the  multiplication  of 
these  fringe  complaints  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  striking  “loss  of  faith  or 
abandonment  of  belief.”  Indeed  a leading  prelate  has  commented  that  “many 
older  Catholics  have  merely  caught  up  with  the  young  and  freed  themselves  of 
mortal  sin  hang-ups  with  respect  to  Sunday  mass.” 

One  of  the  major  factors  pointed  up  by  Father  Greeley  and  his  associate,  Mc- 
Cready,  is  a loss  of  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the  church.  “Leadership,” 
Deedy  says,  “in  the  Roman  church  translates  largely  as  bishops.”  Then  he  quotes 
a columnist  in  The  Critic , a national  Catholic  bi-monthly,  as  saying,  “It  is  all  too 
clear  that  the  bishops  have  lost  their  credibility  and  their  power.  They  speak  and 
few  listen;  they  command  and  even  fewer  obey.”  The  Greeley-McCready  report, 
moreover,  goes  on  to  predict  that  “the  worst  may  be  far  from  over"  and  that  the 
decline  may  not  be  arrested  unless  and  until  “some  sense  of  confidence  is  restored.” 
It  is  true,  they  allow,  that  certain  sociological  phenomena  have  contributed  to  these 
reversals  in  Roman  Catholic  religious  devotion.  The  American  Catholic  subculture 
has  been  eroded  by  the  secular  culture  and  the  trend  towards  a Sunday  of  leisure 
and  recreation  has  taken  its  toll.  But  the  matter  of  leadership  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a sensitive  issue  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  tendency  of  the  hierarchy 
“to  perpetuate  its  species  by  controlling  the  processes  by  which  new  leaders,  bishops 
particularly,  are  raised  up.  For  years,  progressive  Catholic  groups  have  urged  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  episcopal  selection  procedure,  including  a strong  voice  for  the 
laity  in  the  selections.  But  thus  far,  improvements  in  the  system  have  been  more 
token  than  substantive”  and  (ii)  “the  failure  of  American  bishops  to  show  initia- 
tive, creative  thinking  and  imagination.”  Generally  there  is  an  all  too  “business-as- 
usual”  approach  to  problems  and  a tendency  to  consume  endless  time  in  debate 
over  minor  topics. 


Ecclesiastical  Caveat 

Next  year,  1975,  the  United  Church  of  Canada  will  observe  its  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary. In  1925  the  new  world's  first  great  and  distinctive  step  in  ecumenicity  oc- 
curred when  three  denominations  (Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational), 
differing  in  doctrine  and  polity,  were  able  to  negotiate  their  way  to  a new  statement 
of  faith  in  which  all  could  feel  at  home.  For  nearly  a half  century  this  brave  experi- 
ment in  church  unity  has  been  watched  with  a measure  of  mild  envy  by  some  and 
of  tender  scorn  by  others.  For  decades  its  phenomenal  growth,  social  consciousness, 
evangelistic  zeal,  and  advances  in  lay  and  theological  education  made  the  United 
Church  a national  influence  of  unusual  prestige  and  dimensions. 

This  year,  however,  on  the  eve  of  its  half  century  of  witness  and  service,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  earlier  doctrinal  short-cuts  and  initial  compromises  on  articles  of 
faith  and  belief  have  begun  to  wear  through.  A group  of  some  250  ministers  have 
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identified  themselves  as  “concerned  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada” 
and  have  issued  a document  (timed  appropriately  for  Lent  1974)  entitled  “Fifteen 
Affirmations.”  Editorial  comment  reported  the  movement  variously  through  the 
news  media  and  took  especial  care  to  include  the  opinions  and  observations  of  both 
supporters  and  detractors.  “A  group  of  United  Church  theologians,  ministers,  and 
laymen,”  wrote  one  newspaper,  “have  accused  their  church  of  relying  too  much  on 
political  and  economic  approaches  in  addressing  Canada’s  problems,  and  not 
enough  on  theology  and  scripture.  . . . Many  pronouncements  made  in  the  name 
of  the  church  have  been  giving  the  impression  that  our  church  has  compromised 
its  theological  integrity  and  casually  ignored  essential  beliefs.”  “We’re  concerned,” 
declared  Kenneth  Hamilton,  well  known  religious  writer  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, University  of  Winnipeg,  “about  our  image,  that  we  need  faith,  not  only  good 
works.”  Judith  Richards,  a Toronto  deaconess,  felt  the  need  for  a stronger  affirma- 
tion by  the  church  than  merely  that  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  man  for  others.”  The  offi- 
cial defense  of  the  church  was  not  very  impressive.  From  the  Department  of 
Church  in  Society,  Clarke  MacDonald  called  the  fifteen  affirmations  “a  quite  harm- 
less document — ‘motherhoodish’  ” and  then  torpedoed  his  own  credibility  by  add- 
ing, “I’m  not  interested  in  creedal  statements.  I’m  interested  in  communicating  the 
good  news  of  God’s  love  for  all  people.” 

FIFTEEN  AFFIRMATIONS 

Introduction 

We  affirm  that  The  United  Church  of  Canada  stands  in  the  Reformed  stream  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  As  such  the  United  Church  is  obligated  to  profess  beliefs  that 
are  esssential  to  this  faith  and  to  issue  new  statements  of  faith  only  after  serious  and 
prolonged  examination  of  the  Biblical  witness. 

We  are  therefore  concerned  that  many  pronouncements  made  in  the  name  of 
The  United  Church  of  Canada — whether  officially  approved  or  not — have  been 
giving  the  impression  that  our  Church  has  compromised  its  theological  integrity 
and  casually  ignored  essential  beliefs.  In  the  valid  struggle  to  relate  the  Gospel  to 
contemporary  life,  many  have  uncritically  identified  novelty  with  truth  and  have 
fallen  prey  to  doctrinal  distortion. 

We  urgently  call  our  Church  to  a more  serious  commitment  to  its  theological 
foundations  and  to  a more  positive  affirmation  of  Christian  faith.  What  we  affirm 
now  is  said  out  of  a constraining  concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Church  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We  are  not  attempting 
to  re-write  the  Church’s  standards.  We  are  re-affirming  Christian  faith  in  a situa- 
tion of  widespread  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Affirmations 

A.  God  and  Man 

1.  We  believe  that  God  created  the  world  and  has  preserved  it  from  falling  into 
hopeless  corruption  and  non-existence.  The  world  is  therefore  God’s  world — an 
arena  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  sovereign  purpose. 
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2.  We  believe  that  man  and  woman  were  created  by  God  and  endowed  with 
freedom  and  dignity  like  His  own.  We  are  therefore  not  wholly  determined  by 
heredity  or  environment,  but  remain  responsible  moral  agents.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  our  own  but  God’s.  Our  chief  end  is  therefore  to  glorify  Him  and  to  find  joy 
and  fulfilment  in  His  fellowship  and  service. 

3.  We  believe  that  sin  has  mortally  infected  us  all  in  our  personal  and  social  exist- 
ence, showing  itself  in  our  alienation  from  God  and  our  fellow  man.  But  God’s 
grace  in  Christ  is  sufficient  to  save  us,  and  His  mercy  is  ever  extended  to  those  who 
respond  in  repentance  and  faith. 

B.  God’s  Word 

4.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  the  man  for  others.  We  believe  that 
He  is  the  Son  of  God  made  man  and  that  He  is  the  incarnation  of  God’s  Word 
of  grace  and  truth.  That  is,  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  God 
was  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  teaching  us  the  meaning  of  revelation,  re- 
deeming us  from  our  sin,  giving  us  sure  hope  of  forgiveness  and  of  eternal  life,  and 
providing  the  incentive  and  power  for  the  life  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  believe  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
God’s  unique  remedy  for  our  sin,  bringing  life  out  of  death;  that  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  is  both  an  historical  fact  and  a spiritual  truth;  that 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  assures  us  that  our  King  is  still  with  us  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  the  coming  again  of  Jesus  Christ  in  glory  will  involve 
both  the  judgment  of  the  world  of  space  and  time  and  also  its  transformation  into 
the  world  of  God’s  eternal  kingdom. 

5.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  a definitive  significance  for  all  the  races  and 
religions  of  man.  We  therefore  affirm  that  Christ  is  the  judge  of  all  faiths,  includ- 
ing Christianity.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  divine  answer  to  the  human 
longings  to  which  all  faiths  testify.  We  therefore  take  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
the  great  commission  to  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  God-given  basis  and  norm  by  which  the 
Church’s  life,  teaching  and  worship  are  nourished  and  renewed.  We  recognize 
the  value  and  need  of  critical  scholarship.  But  the  essential  and  vital  need  is  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  Whose  inward  illumination  man  cannot 
come  to  a saving  understanding  of  divine  revelation.  Moreover,  in  our  struggle  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  we  should  remember  that  now  we  know 
in  part. 

C.  God’s  Spirit 

7.  We  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  individual  through  the  enlighten- 
ing work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  true  faith  in 
the  heart,  assures  the  believer  that  he  is  a child  of  God  through  Christ  and  em- 
powers the  believer  to  bear  witness,  to  do  good  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  within  the  Church  to  infuse  life  and  mean- 
ing in  its  worship  and  witness.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
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tinues  to  work  in  the  world  and  in  the  life  of  mankind  so  that  all  things  will 
eventually  work  to  fulfil  God’s  good  purpose. 

D.  God’s  Church 

8.  We  believe  that  God  has  called  men,  women  and  children  into  a sacramental 
community  of  faith,  worship,  fellowship,  evangelism  and  service.  This  community 
is  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  household  of  faith,  the  people  of  God.  The 
Church  has  never  been  perfect  and  at  times  has  failed  her  Lord  most  scandalously. 
But  God  continues  to  work  through  fallible  people  who  respond  to  His  call  and 
who  seek  to  do  His  will. 

9.  We  believe  that  every  Christian  is  called  to  live  his  faith  in  all  areas  of  life. 
But  we  believe  also  that  some  Christians  are  called,  trained  and  ordained  to  a 
specialized  ministry  of  preaching,  teaching,  sacramental  ministration  and  pastoral 
oversight — in  short,  of  equipping  the  Church  to  minister  to  God  and  the  world. 
Within  the  New  Testament  and  ever  since,  this  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments has  been  regarded — along  with  Scripture  and  Sacrament — as  a precious  gift 
to  the  Church  from  her  risen  and  exalted  Lord.  We  therefore  affirm  both  the  min- 
istry of  the  laity  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  ministry  of  worship,  both  private  and  corporate,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Church’s  service  to  the  world  should  never  be  divorced  from  Christian  belief, 
worship  and  prayer. 

E.  Life  with  God 

11.  We  believe  that  God  calls  man  to  exercise  his  freedom  responsibly,  in  accord- 
ance with  His  holy  will.  Although  we  recognize  that  moral  decisions  are  made  in 
the  context  of  actual  life,  we  affirm  the  basic  moral  standards  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition  as  definitive  guidelines  for  Christian  living. 

12.  We  believe  that  God  wills  that  marriage  be  a life-long  union  of  faith,  love 
and  esteem  between  man  and  woman.  Although  we  recognize  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  divorce  can  be  justified,  we  affirm  the  sanctity  of  life-long 
marriage. 

13.  We  believe  that  God  wills  that  every  human  life  grow  up  into  the  maturity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Although  we  recognize  that  there  may  be  exceptional  circumstances 
in  which  human  life  must  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  other  human  life,  we  af- 
firm the  sanctity  of  human  life  before  birth  and  afterward.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
our  own  but  God’s.  We  therefore  oppose  abortion  on  demand,  and  we  think  that 
our  Church’s  official  position  to  remove  abortion  from  the  Criminal  Code  effec- 
tively puts  the  Church  in  the  abortion-on-demand  camp. 

14.  We  believe  that  God  wills  reconciliation,  healing  and  wholeness  for  His  hurt- 
ing world.  This  belief  has  practical  implications  for  Christians,  namely,  that  we 
must  work  for  reconciliation  in  a hostile,  divided  world;  and  that  we  cannot  do 
enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  we  must  witness  to  God’s 
love  both  in  word  and  in  acts  of  justice,  mercy  and  compassion. 
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15.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  is  called  to  be  a leavening  influence  in  life.  In 
both  his  individual  life  and  in  his  responsibility  to  the  wider  community,  the  Chris- 
tian is  called  to  be  holy  and  to  work  for  justice  and  mercy.  In  life  and  speech  the 
Christian  is  called  to  proclaim  the  good  news  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  Himself. 

Conclusion 

We  make  these  affirmations  of  faith  in  humble  awareness  of  our  own  inade- 
quacies but  in  joyous  faith  in  God’s  goodness,  love  and  power.  We  are  not  com- 
mitted to  the  exact  wording  of  this  document.  Each  one  of  us  has  a different  em- 
phasis and  a different  way  of  expressing  the  faith.  But  we  are  committed  to  the 
Lord  Who  is  beyond  our  halting  language.  We  are  committed  to  His  Gospel.  And 
we  are  committed  to  His  Church,  particularly  to  our  branch  of  the  Church,  The 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

We  invite  United  Church  members  who  share  our  concern  and  who  find  them- 
selves in  general  agreement  with  this  affirmation  to  add  their  names  to  those  be- 
low. Doing  this  will  call  the  Church  to  a more  serious  commitment  to  its  theologi- 
cal bases  and  to  a more  positive  affirmation  of  Christian  faith.  Doing  this  will  also 
show  our  brethren  in  other  communions  that  we  share  with  them  the  one  faith 
of  the  Church  Universal. 

We  pray  that  all  men  may  find  their  true  unity  and  realize  their  true  humanity 
by  believing  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God,  be  all  glory  and  blessing.  Amen. 


Cheap  Grace 

Recently  among  the  many  interesting  church  newsletters  to  come  to  our  desk, 
our  eye  was  caught  by  an  arresting  caption,  “Child  Communion  As  A Means  of 
Cheap  Grace,”  by  Donald  G.  Bloesch,  Professor  of  Theology,  Dubuque  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  The  focus  was  the  modern  trend  toward  permitting  little  children 
to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  writer  points  out  that  “in  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  churches  the  rationale  for  this  practice  is  based  on  the  covenant  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Children  are  said  to  belong  to  the  covenant  community  bv 
virtue  of  having  Christian  parents.”  Regarding  “the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal 
churches,  with  their  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  it  is  argued  that  since 
little  children  have  already  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  no  reason  to  bar  them 
from  the  sacrament.” 

With  these  two  observations  as  a preface,  the  writer  deplores  the  practice  of 
child  communion  as  “another  example  of  the  cheap  grace  that  presentlv  plagues 
modern  culture-Protestantism.”  Bonhoeffer  declared:  “Cheap  grace  is  the  preach- 
ing of  forgiveness  without  requiring  repentance,  baptism  without  church  disci- 
pline, communion  without  confession,  absolution  without  personal  confession.”  Yet 
“in  the  new  practice  that  is  developing,  communion  is  given  to  children  without 
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any  demand  for  a personal  commitment  of  faith,  including  the  acknowledgment 
of  personal  sin. 

“To  maintain  that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  automatically  Christian 
because  of  their  privileged  position  of  being  born  into  a Christian  family  makes 
grace  cheap,  for  it  is  no  longer  tied  to  the  struggle  of  repentance  and  faith.  Grace 
then  becomes  something  guaranteed  as  is  the  case  also  in  those  churches  holding 
to  baptismal  regeneration.  Salvation  is  not  contingent  upon  biological  lineage  or 
upon  the  external  rite  of  sprinkling  or  immersion;  it  is  given  only  by  the  hearing 
of  the  Gospel  in  faith.” 

Not  a few  in  the  reformed  churches  generally  are  alarmed  over  the  contemporary 
erosion  of  orders  by  those  whose  only  preparation  for  the  future  is  to  jettison  com- 
pletely the  baggage  of  the  past.  Maybe  the  hour  is  now  opportune  for  strong  voices  i 
to  urge  a re-discovery  of  “the  sacred  character  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Commun-  I 
ion.”  This  could  “entail  even  restricting  it  for  adults.”  Perhaps  the  carnival  and 
country  picnic  character  of  many  celebrations  of  the  Floly  Supper  would  be  can-  I 
celed  out  as  inappropriate  if  Paul’s  admonition  were  taken  seriously : “Anyone  who 
eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily  will  be  guilty  of  desecrating 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  A man  must  test  himself  before  eating  his  share 
of  the  bread  and  drinking  from  the  cup.  For  he  who  eats  and  drinks,  eats  and 
drinks  judgment  on  himself  if  he  does  not  discern  the  Body”  (I  Cor.  11:27-29. 
NEB). 


Exorcism — and  All  That 

Among  all  the  articles,  commentaries,  and  bland  explications  precipitated  by  the 
recent  film  “The  Exorcist,”  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Howse,  former 
Moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  dismisses  the  whole  phenomenon  as 
nonsense.  “The  early  days  of  the  Nazi  movement,”  he  tells,  “had  many  ominous 
signs,  the  significance  of  which  at  the  time  almost  nobody  discerned.  One  of  these 
was  the  strange  return  of  young  Nazi  recruits  to  the  cults  of  their  primitive  ances- 
tors.” It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  fanatical  of  the  Nazi  lead- 
ers, General  Ludendorf,  led  groups  of  students  and  young  soldiers  intermittently 
to  a mountain  top  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  would  sacrifice  a horse  to  the 
ancient  gods  of  war.  “Many  people,”  Dr.  Howse  observes,  “in  the  western  world 
who  heard  of  this  barbaric  ritual  dismissed  the  matter  as  some  kind  of  midsummer 
madness.”  But  madness  it  was  not.  “It  was  part  of  the  essence  of  Hitler’s  flight  to 
the  irrational.” 

This  peculiar  phenomenon,  Dr.  Howse  claims,  was  “a  defiant  rejection  of  knowl- 
edge and  sense,  a frenzied  exaltation  of  legend  and  myth,  a deliberate  espousal  of 
the  savagery  and  cruelty  of  the  dark  past.”  Moreover,  it  was  a portent  of  what 
later  the  Nazi  movement  did;  it  made  storm  troopers — to  use  Hitler’s  phrase — 
“think  with  their  blood,”  subordinate  reason  to  emotion,  and  permit  knowledge 
to  be  overtaken  by  superstition.  Ludendorf  and  his  ilk  have  been  destroyed,  but 
their  strange  aberrations  of  conduct  and  their  mental  distortions  are  not  entirely 
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alien  to  “our  present  day  forms  of  flight  to  the  irrational.”  Indeed  Dr.  Howse  be- 
lieves that  “the  fads  and  follies  now  degrading  our  society,  the  resort  to  hallucina- 
tory drugs,  the  spread  of  so-called  Satan  worship,  the  cults  of  demon  possession, 
and  the  proclamation  by  self-appointed  exorcists  that  they  have  power  to  cast  out 
devils — all  this  wandering  about  in  the  world  of  fantasy  reveals  a flight  from  reason 
scarcely  less  doltish,  if  immediately  less  cruel,  than  that  which  a generation  ago 
marked  the  Nazi  return  to  the  primitive.” 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  much  these  contemporary  forms  of  “self-in- 
dulgence and  superstition”  have  attracted  students,  especially  scientists,  and,  above 
all,  clergymen,  who  seem,  Dr.  Howse  declares,  “to  have  become  latter-day  medicine 
men,  grounding  their  strength  in  the  ignorance  and  fear  of  their  followers.”  These 
latter-day  persons,  the  writer  calls  to  “condemn  the  nonsense  outright.”  The  entire 
concept,”  be  asserts,  “of  little  devils  popping  in  and  out  of  hapless  human  victims 
is  an  indefensible  superstition.” 

Dr.  Howse  as  a churchman  assesses  the  phenomenon  for  which  exorcism  pur- 
ports to  be  the  cure.  He  does  not  claim  competence  in  evaluating  the  film  itself. 
From  the  critical  perspective  of  the  secular  world,  Michael  Billington,  in  his  cin- 
ema column  in  The  Illustrated  London  News  (May,  1974),  called  the  film  “Empty 
Exorcize”  and  remarked  in  part:  “But  when  it  comes  to  the  raison  d’etre  of  the 
film — the  driving  out  of  the  devil  from  the  star’s  demonic  daughter — the  special 
effects  department  takes  over:  we  get  flying  furniture,  mobile  beds,  green  fluids 
issuing  from  the  little  girl.  Trickery  triumphs  over  theology  since  there  is  no  serious 
analysis  of  the  probability  of  demonic  possession,  no  feeling  that  the  priest’s  faith 
is  being  tested  or  stretched,  no  suggestion  that  hysteria  may  be  the  root  cause  of 
the  phenomenon.  In  that  sense  ‘The  Exorcist’  is  a frivolous  film  that  settles  for  easy 
thrills  rather  than  any  serious  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  exorcism  in  modern 
society.  ...  In  the  end  it  is  nothing  but  a hollow,  stylized  exorcize.” 


The  Poetry  of  War 

Doubtless  few  of  us  have  ever  reflected  upon  how  very  little  great  poetry  was 
composed  during  World  Wars  I and  II.  Great  prose,  yes,  but  poetry  was  laid  claim 
upon  by  the  versifiers.  In  both  conflicts  the  youth  of  a generation  was  moved  by 
the  superior  prose  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  David  Lloyd  George,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  Winston  Churchill.  Single  lines  from  their  wartime  speeches  have  found  their 
way  into  the  literary  fabric  of  succeeding  decades.  But  no  correspondingly  great 
flights  occurred  in  the  field  of  poetry.  No  Virgil,  no  Horace,  no  Shakespeare — 
geniuses  who  immortalized  in  verse  the  great  crises  and  victories  of  the  ancient 
world — no  bard  put  pen  to  paper  who  was  in  the  same  class  with  a poet  who  was 
described  as  the  “wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  mould’d  by  the  lips  of  man.” 
Only  the  hard  and  seamy  side  of  war  among  the  infantry  was  portrayed  by  Stud- 
dert  Kennedy  and  Robert  Service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  wartime  poems  which  received  the  most  acclaim 
and  which  captured  most  fully  the  emotions  of  the  English-speaking  world  were 
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written  by  ordinary  combatants  and  on  account  of  their  genuine  pathos  have  sug- 
gested the  idealism  of  the  average  soldier.  Neither  writer  published  a single  other 
line. 

In  World  War  I,  John  McCrae  gave  us  “In  Flander’s  Fields.”  McCrae,  a medical 
officer  with  the  Canadian  Army,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  1918,  shared  with  his 
comrades  in  arms  the  hope  that  they  were  winning  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

In  Flanders  Fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

In  World  War  II,  John  G.  Magee,  Jr.  gave  us  “High  Flight.”  Magee  was  an 
American,  the  son  of  missionary  parents  in  China,  who  was  educated  in  England 
and  came  home  in  1939  to  enter  Yale  University.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He  wrote  this  sonnet  in  England  in  September 
1941  and  mailed  it  home  to  his  parents.  Three  months  later  he  was  killed  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Scopwick,  Lincolnshire.  The  original  manuscript  of 
the  poem  was  given  by  his  parents  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Oh!  I have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  tbe  skies  on  laughter-silvered  wings; 

Sunward  I’ve  climbed,  and  joined  the  tumbling  mirth 

Of  sun-split  clouds — and  done  a hundred  things 

You  have  not  dreamed  of — wheeled  and  soared  and  swung 

High  in  the  sunlit  silence.  Hov’ring  there 

I’ve  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and  flung 

My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. 

Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 

I’ve  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy  grace 

Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew — 

And,  while  with  silent  lifting  mind  I’ve  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of  God. 
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Concerning  Prayer 

Presently  and  happily  there  is  a return  to  more  meaningful  worship.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  accompanied  by  or  is  the  result  of  a return  to  prayer.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  there  was  a falling  off  from  private  devotions 
during  the  period  when  it  was  fashionable  to  honor  the  cult  of  discards.  What  we 
are  witnessing  now  is  some  sober  thinking  about  prayer  from  the  perspectives  of 
various  disciplines.  What  was  once  indexed  almost  entirely  under  “The  Devo- 
tional Life”  has  now  become  a theme  for  the  concern  of  theologians,  behavioral 
scientists,  medical  theorists,  social  researchers  on  various  levels,  and  particularly  the 
men  and  women  of  the  avant-garde  of  culture. 

The  late  W.  H.  Auden  once  said,  “To  pray  is  to  pay  attention  to  something  or 
someone  other  than  oneself.”  This  led  John  Dunne  to  create  the  image  of  prayer 
as  “a  passing  over  and  a coming  back"  in  his  trilogy  The  City  of  the  Gods  (Mac- 
millan 1965),  A Search  for  God  in  Time  and  Memory  (Macmillan  1969),  and  The 
Way  of  All  the  Earth  (Macmillan  1972).  Donald  P.  Gray,  an  associate  professor  of 
religious  studies  at  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City,  in  an  article  entitled 
“Prayer:  Passing  Over  and  Coming  Back”  in  Worship  (May  1974),  picks  up  this 
concept  and  explores  its  significance  as  a schema  of  the  action  of  prayer. 

“Prayer,”  Professor  Gray  states,  “has  familiarly  been  understood  as  a lifting  up 
of  the  mind  and  heart  to  God.”  Here  the  “passing  over”  occurs  as  man  moves  to 
the  degree  he  can  to  the  divine  perspective.  The  result  of  this  journey  is  that  man 
returns  from  this  transcendent  experience  both  chastened  and  enriched.  It  is  a 
matter  of  entering,  so  Gray  writes,  “the  all-encompassing  compassion  of  the  divine.” 
But  this  passing  over  is  also  to  the  human.  Auden  asserts  that  this  “otherness”  to 
which  we  move  and  which  we  must  take  into  account  is  basic.  It  includes  both  God 
and  the  human  community.  And  the  traffic  outward  from  us  to  them  operates 
within  “the  context  of  the  interpersonal."  Professor  Gray  does  not  say  so,  but  his 
discussion  on  this  point  is  getting  at  the  real  connection  between  thanksgiving  and 
intercession  and  why  these  two  types  of  prayer  belong  in  an  immediate  sequence 
in  an  act  of  worship. 

This  passing  over,  Gray  informs  us,  is  marked  also  by  our  receiving  “what  the 
other  has  to  give;  we  make  ourselves  available  to  the  enriching  and  transforming 
presence  of  the  other;  we  invite  new  understandings  and  perceptions  into  our  own 
habitual  standpoints.  ‘What  have  you  that  you  have  not  received?’  (I  Cor.  4:7).” 
When  we  pray  we  cast  ourselves  into  the  role  of  receivers  and  learners.  The  “other” 
becomes  a gift  to  be  accepted  and  hence  our  pride  and  self-sufficiency  are  eroded, 
our  “cherished  self-images  are  melted  down  and  recast  into  a larger  and  truer 
framework.”  “In  prayer,”  he  writes,  “we  may  discover  the  interdependencies  and 
interactions  which  make  up  the  real  world  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.”  This  discovery  brings  two  results:  (i)  a renewed  sense  of  gratitude 
and  (ii)  a growth  of  compassion.  Unfortunately  today  our  culture  has  little  room 
for  gratitude  which  Gray  defines  as  “a  welcoming  responsiveness  to  the  grace  in 
human  life.”  But  in  the  act  of  passing  over  in  prayer,  we  remember  the  larger  con- 
text from  which  we  receive;  in  the  absence  of  prayer  “we  narrow  down  the  world 
of  awareness  in  forgetfulness.”  Compassion  is  an  empathic  feeling  with  and  under- 
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standing  of  others.  It  can  be  exercised  fully  only  in  community.  “A  prayer  life  I 
which  was  cultivated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  our  own  enlargement  would  remain 
irresponsible  and  self-defeating.  A prayer  life  which  yields  up  compassionate  under-  j 
standing  must  become  responsible  for  the  world  into  which  it  has  passed  over  and 
requires  embodiment  in  healing  activity  in  human  life.” 

A Newtonian  law  in  physics  states  that  “to  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  ; 
opposite  reaction.”  So,  with  prayer,  “a  passing  over  to  the  other  demands  a coming  \ 
back  to  ourselves,  a return  home.”  But  there  is  a sense  in  which,  if  the  prayer  expe-  < 
rience  has  been  real,  “you  can’t  go  home  again.”  We  have  a new  perspective  upon  | 
ourselves  and  the  world.  We  die  to  self.  Rebirth  lies  beyond  it.  It  involves  the  New  I 
Testament  idea  of  life  through  death.  Thus  “the  clue  to  the  character  of  all  prayer  ( 
and  of  all  life”  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  we  celebrate  in  our  act  of  worship.  The  1 
direction  of  prayer  is  to  the  Other  and  to  others.  On  our  return  we  come  in  grati-  | 
tude,  as  Hans  Hoekendijk  phrased  it,  “for  the  otherness  of  the  other.” 


The  Biblical  Theology 
of  Geerhardus  Vos 

by  John  F.  Jansen 


The  biblical  theology  of  Geerhardus 
Vos  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  His  work  represents  a signifi- 
cant scholarly  achievement  within  the 
older  Reformed  tradition  and  it  offers  il- 
luminating perspectives  on  the  course  of 
biblical  studies.  His  long  teaching  career 
at  Princeton  Seminary  spanned  the  years 
from  1893  to  1932.  Geerhardus  Vos  is 
part  of  our  heritage. 

Born  in  the  Netherlands  at  Heeren- 
veen  in  1862,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1881  after  completing  gymna- 
sium studies  at  Amsterdam.  From  1881 
to  1883  he  studied  at  the  Theological 
School  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  (now  Calvin  Theological  Semi- 
nary) in  Grand  Rapids,  in  which  city 
his  father  had  assumed  a pastorate. 
From  1884  to  1885  he  continued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
receiving  a fellowship  in  Hebrew  in 
1885.  His  fellowship  thesis,  a sizable 
volume  entitled  The  Mosaic  Origin  of 
the  Pentateuchal  Codes ,*  was  published 

1 The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Codes  (New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son, 
1886).  The  introduction  is  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Green.  This  early  work  is  interesting  and 
indicative,  though  lacking  the  preciseness  of 
Vos’s  later  work.  One  reviewer  saw  it  as  the 
“token  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  expected 
from  the  younger  scholars  of  our  own  day. 
They  will  prove  acute  and  learned  defenders 


A native  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Rev.  fohn  F. 
Jansen  is  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  University 
(A.B.,  1939)  and  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (B.D.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1945)-  hie 
served  a pastorate  in  Flemington,  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  faculties  of  Carroll  College  (1949- 
1952)  and  of  Hanover  College  (1952-1959). 
Since  1959  he  has  been  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Austin  Theological  Seminary, 
Texas.  He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
including  The  Meaning  of  Baptism  (West- 
minster, 1958)  and  a contributor  to  many 
popular  and  scholarly  journals. 

the  following  year  while  the  young 
scholar  was  pursuing  doctoral  studies  at 
Berlin  and  Strassburg.  His  dissertation 
at  Strassburg  established  the  text  of  an 
Arabic  work  and  was  published  at  Lei- 
den in  1888.2 

Completing  his  doctoral  work,  he  de- 
clined a professorship  in  Old  Testament 
at  the  new  Free  University  in  Amster- 
dam (founded  by  Abraham  Kuyper)  in 
order  to  become  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Exegetical  Theology  at  the  Theo- 
logical School  in  Grand  Rapids  (1888- 
1893).  Though  his  own  field  was  in 
biblical  studies  he  was  given  major  re- 
sponsibilities also  in  dogmatics — not  to 
speak  of  a teaching  load  of  twenty-five 

of  the  faith,  and  hold  their  own  against  other 
most  eminent  assailants,  whether  of  Britain 
or  the  Continent.”  Presbyterian  Review,  1886. 
Another  reviewer  called  it  a “very  creditable 
performance  and  augurs  well  for  the  author’s 
future  literary  activity,”  but  added  that  it  was 
far  more  ambitious  than  a German  scholar 
would  undertake  for  a doctorate,  pointing  to 
its  failure  to  cite  authorities  and  concluding 
that  it  is  not  really  an  original  investigation. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1886. 

2 Die  Kdmpfe  und  Streitigheiten  zwischen 
den  Banu  ’Umjajja  und  den  Band  Hasim  von 
Tal{ijj  ad-din  Al-Ma\rizijj  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill, 
1888).  The  work  collates  a Leiden  and  a 
Strassburg  manuscript  to  establish  the  text.  A 
preface  indicates  that  Vos  had  planned  to  fol- 
low this  with  a translation  and  introduction. 
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hours  scattered  in  various  subjects.  Two 
evidences  of  his  work  in  dogmatics  de- 
serve mention.  A rectoral  address  (in 
Dutch)  of  1891  is  a well  documented 
study  of  the  covenant  idea  in  Reformed 
theology.3  His  class  work  in  systematic 
theology  found  expression  in  three  large 
mimeographed  volumes  (in  Dutch)  of 
Dogmatiel (.4  While  following  the  tradi- 
tional divisions  of  dogmatics  this  work 
devotes  a large  place  to  Hebrew  and 
Greek  word  studies,  a harbinger  of 
things  to  come. 

In  1892  Princeton  Seminary  invited 
him  to  assume  a new  chair  in  Biblical 
Theology.  Vos  declined  the  call,5  but  he 
accepted  it  when  it  was  renewed  the 
following  year.  Ordained  an  evangelist 
by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  April 
of  1894,  he  was  installed  as  professor  in 
May  of  that  year.  His  published  inaugu- 
ral address6  describes  at  some  length  the 

3 De  V erbondsleer  in  de  Gereformeerde 
Theologie  (Grand  Rapids:  Democrat  Druk- 
pers,  1891). 

4 Dogmatie\  van  G.  Vos  (Grand  Rapids, 
1910),  Deel  I-III. 

5 The  Semi-Centennial  Volume  of  the  The- 
ological School  and  Calvin  College  (Grand 
Rapids,  1926)  pays  high  tribute  to  Vos’s  con- 
tribution. “Dr.  Vos  declined  the  call  to  Prince- 
ton. The  School  rejoiced  and  the  church  at 
large  thanked  God”  (p.  29).  Speaking  of  the 
following  year,  we  read:  “Although  the  Cu- 
ratorium  made  all  possible  efforts  to  keep  the 
talented  and  much  beloved  young  professor, 
Dr.  Vos  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  stay  and 
became  a co-worker  with  his  former  profes- 
sors” (p.  32).  [It  strikes  us  as  curious  that, 
during  his  time  in  Grand  Rapids,  some  in 
the  church  lodged  a protest  against  his  al- 
leged supralapsarianism.] 

sThe  Idea  of  Biblical  Theology  as  a Sci- 
ence and  as  a Theological  Discipline  (New 
York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.,  1894). 
This  volume  includes  the  charge  to  the  new 
professor  by  Abraham  Gosman  of  Lawrence- 
ville.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
James  McCosh,  former  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey. 


perspectives  and  presuppositions  that 
would  guide  his  work.  As  the  occupant 
of  a new  chair  he  sought  “to  introduce 
. . . this  branch  of  theological  science 
and  to  describe,  in  general  terms  at  least, 
its  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
hope  to  teach  it.”7  It  is  worthwhile  to 
examine  this  address. 

What  is  theology?  Strictly  speaking, 
“not  God  in  and  for  Himself,  but  God 
in  so  far  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  is 
the  object  of  Theology.”8  What  is  the 
relationship  between  biblical  theology 
and  exegesis?  “Exegetical  Theology  1 
deals  with  God  under  the  aspect  of  Re-  > 
vealer  of  Himself  and  Author  of  the 
Scriptures.”9  Exegetical  studies  provide 
the  basis  for  the  central  study  of  the  bib- 
lical message.  “Biblical  Theology  is  that 
part  of  Exegetical  Theology  which  deals 
with  the  revelation  of  God.”10  How  is  , 
biblical  theology  distinguished  from  1 
dogmatics?  Biblical  theology  “discusses 
both  the  form  and  contents  of  revela- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
vealing activity  of  God.”11  Systematic 
theology  is  concerned  with  the  contents 
of  this  same  revelation  but  as  materials 
“for  the  human  work  of  classifying  and 
systematizing  according  to  logical  prin- 
ciples. Biblical  Theology  applies  no  oth-  I 
er  method  of  grouping  and  arranging  1 
these  contents  than  is  given  in  the  di-  l 
vine  economy  of  revelation  itself.”12 
This  means  that  the  biblical  theologian 
must  not  arrange  his  data  under  the  loci 
of  dogmatics  but  must  express  in  meth- 
od the  history  of  salvation.  “The  truth 
comes  in  the  form  of  growing  truth,  not 
truth  at  rest.”  But  Vos  does  not  mean 

7 Ibid.,  p.  4. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  6. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  8. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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to  limit  revelation  to  the  acts  of  God 
because  “Word  and  act  always  accom- 
pany each  other.”13 

Since  “God  has  not  revealed  Himself 
in  a school  but  in  the  covenant,”  biblical 
theology  is  “that  part  of  Exegetical  The- 
■ ology  which  deals  with  the  revelation  of 
> God  in  its  historical  continuity.”14  This 
historical  progress,  however,  presup- 
, poses  the  unity  of  the  biblical  message 
and  “the  perfection  of  revealed  truth  in 
all  its  stages.”  Progress  in  revelation  “re- 
sembles the  organic  process,  through 
which  out  of  the  perfect  germ  the  per- 
fect plant  and  flower  and  fruit  are  suc- 
1 cessively  produced.”15  We  see  immedi- 
ately that  the  inerrancy  of  scripture  is 
fundamental  to  Vos’s  approach. 

Historic  progress  is  not  the  only 
1 means  God  uses  to  disclose  the  full  con- 
tents of  his  Word.  Biblical  theology  rec- 
ognizes “the  striking  multiformity  of 
teaching.”  Legal,  prophetic,  poetic  ele- 
ments in  the  Old  Testament  are  clearly 
distinct  types  of  revelation — as  are  gos- 
pels, epistles,  and  apocalypse  in  the  New. 
Accordingly,  biblical  theology  “must 
bring  out  what  Paul  calls  the  much- 
variegated,  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God.”  But,  he  adds,  though  the  Bible’s 
witness  is  multiform  and  varied,  all  is 
supernatural  revelation. 

In  his  address  he  laments  that  biblical 
theology  as  a discipline  was  born  in  the 
enlightenment,  that  “her  very  birth  took 
place  under  an  evil  star.”16  Rationalism’s 
approach  to  biblical  theology  saw  an 
evolution  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
of  religion.  Biblical  theology,  as  Vos  un- 
derstands it,  is  not  a history  of  religion 
but  an  unfolding  of  revelation.  “With 

13  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

I 16  Ibid.,  p.  24. 


the  greatest  variety  of  historical  aspects 
there  can,  nevertheless,  be  no  inconsist- 
encies or  contradictions  in  the  Word  of 
God.”17 

He  closed  his  address  with  what  he 
viewed  to  be  the  practical  purposes  of 
the  discipline.  First,  it  shows  the  student 
of  the  Word  its  organic  wholeness.  Sec- 
ondly, it  furnishes  “a  most  effective  an- 
tidote to  the  destructive  critical  views 
now  prevailing.”18  Thirdly,  it  should 
give  new  life  and  freshness  to  the  old 
truth.  Finally,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  systematic  theology.  Vos 
always  disavowed  any  use  of  biblical 
theology  to  suggest  “the  allegedly  un- 
Biblical  character  of  Dogmatics.”  When 
properly  cultivated,  the  latter  is  as  truly 
biblical  as  “its  younger  sister.”19 

With  this  description  of  his  task,  Vos 
began  his  long  teaching  career  at  Prince- 
ton. The  seminary  catalogues  indicate 
that  each  year  he  taught  two  required 
courses  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
Theology.  Mimeographed  outlines  of 
these  lectures  eventually  found  their 
way  into  the  publication  of  his  Biblical 
Theology,  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  1948.20 

In  addition  to  these  required  courses, 
his  curriculum  offerings  most  often  cen- 
tered on:  the  eighth  century  prophets, 

17  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

20  Notes  from  Pro].  Vos’s  Lectures  on  Bib- 
lical Theology:  For  Students’  Use  Only 
(printed,  no  date)  takes  O.T.  Theology 
through  the  Decalogue.  Further  notes  on  O.T. 
and  N.T.  Theology  were  brought  together  in 
mimeographed  printed  form  by  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Seminary  of  Philadelphia  in  1934, 
and  by  the  Toronto  Baptist  Seminary  in  1947. 
The  published  final  edition,  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy, Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  edited  by 
his  son,  Prof.  J.  G.  Vos,  and  published  in 
Grand  Rapids  by  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  in  1948. 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Pauline 
studies.  His  published  articles  over  the 
years  reflect  in  part  these  same  areas: 
seven  articles  on  the  prophets,21  four  on 
Hebrews,22  six  on  Paul,23  seven  on  es- 
chatology (including  Pauline  eschatol- 
ogy).24 His  lectures  and  articles  on 
Hebrews  were  brought  together  posthu- 
mously in  1956.25  Vos  himself  published 

21  “Some  Doctrinal  Features  of  the  Early 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,”  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review,  July  1897;  five  articles  on 
“The  Modern  Hypothesis  and  Recent  Criti- 
cism of  the  Early  Prophets,”  Presb.  and  Ref. 
Rev.,  April,  July,  August,  1898,  Jan.  1899; 
“Jeremiah’s  Plaint  and  Its  Answer,”  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  Oct.  1928. 

22  Two  articles  on  “The  Priesthood  of 
Christ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Princ. 
Theol.  Rev.,  July,  Oct.  1907;  two  articles 
on  “Hebrews,  The  Epistle  of  the  Diatheke,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Oct.  1915,  Jan.  1916. 

23  “The  Pauline  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,” 
Bible  Student,  July  1901;  two  articles  on  “The 
Sacrificial  Idea  in  Paul’s  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,”  Bible  Student,  Aug.,  Sept.  1902; 
“The  Pauline  Conception  of  Redemption,” 
Bible  Student,  Jan.  1902;  “The  Alleged  Legal- 
ism in  Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Justification,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  April  1903;  “The  Theol- 
ogy of  Paul,”  Bible  Student,  June  1903. 

24  “The  Pauline  Eschatology  and  Chiliasm,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1911;  “The  Eschato- 
logical Aspect  of  the  Pauline  Conception  of 
the  Spirit,”  in  Biblical  and  Theological  Stud- 
ies by  members  of  the  Princeton  faculty  (New 
York:  Scribners,  1912);  an  extensive  article 
on  “Eschatology  of  the  N.T.”  in  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia,  vol.  2,  1915; 
“The  Eschatology  of  the  Psalter,”  Princ. 
Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1920  (now  included  in  later 
editions  of  Pauline  Eschatology ) ; “The  Paul- 
ine Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,”  “Alleged 
Development  in  Paul’s  Eschatology,”  “Struc- 
ture of  Pauline  Eschatology,”  all  in  Princ. 
Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  through  July  1929.  [To  this 
list  may  be  added  a short  article,  “Our  Lord’s 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,”  Bible  Student, 
April  1901.] 

25  The  Teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ed.  and  rewritten  by  Johannes  G.  Vos 
(Grand  Rapids:  Win.  B.  Eerdmans,  1956). 


The  Pauline  Eschatology  in  1930.26  Al- 
though most  professors  used  the  lecture 
method  exclusively,  students  recall  with 
appreciation  Vos’s  readiness  to  engage 
in  question  and  discussion. 

His  work  in  the  theology  of  the  gos-  a 
pels  centered  in  two  major  areas:  Jesus’ 
teaching  on  the  kingdom,  and  Christol- 
ogy.  In  1903  the  American  Tract  Society 
published  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Church,2"  the  most  readable  of  his  i 
books.  His  overriding  concern  in  gos-  j 
pel  study  centered  on  the  christological 
question  and  found  its  fullest  expression 
in  The  Self  Disclosure  of  Jesus  (1926).28 

Throughout  his  productive  years  Vos  1 
paid  far  more  critical  attention  to  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  than  he 
received  from  them.  From  1890  to  1917 
he  contributed  about  a hundred  pene- 
trating and  often  extended  book  reviews  j 
to  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view and  to  The  Princeton  Theological 
Review.  He  recognized  at  once  the  chal-  i 
lenge  to  traditional  interpretation  posed 
by  Wilhelm  Wrede’s  Das  Messiasge- 
heimms  in  den  Evangelien  (1901)  and 
combatted  this  view  vigorously.29  He 

26  The  Pauline  Eschatology,  published  by 
the  author  (Princeton  University  Press,  1930), 
reprinted  in  1952  and  1962  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd-  | 
mans. 

27  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  I 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church,  ed.  John  | 
H.  Kerr  (New  York:  American  Tract  Soci-  I 
ety,  1903)  and  reprinted  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans in  1951.  Cf.  two  earlier  articles  on  “The  j| 
Kingdom  of  God,”  Bible  Student,  May,  June  I 
1900. 

28  The  Self  Disclosure  of  Jesus:  The  Mod- 
ern Debate  about  the  Messianic  Consciousness 
(New  York:  George  H.  Doran,  1926).  In 
1954  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  republished  this  as 
edited  and  rewritten  by  Johannes  G.  Vos. 

29  For  example,  when  reviewing  Hastings, 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  Vos 
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saw  the  importance  of  Albert  Schweit- 
zer’s Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus 
(1906),  appreciating  it  both  because  it 
was  “brilliantly  written”  and  for  its  cri- 
tique of  Wrede.30  He  sought  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos?1 
Curiously,  while  expressing  kinship 
with  Adolf  Schlatter,32  he  never  men- 
tions Martin  Kahler,  though  the  latter’s 
The  So-Called  Historical  Jesus  and  the 
Biblical,  Kerygmatic  Christ  might  have 
struck  a responsive  chord.  All  in  all, 
Vos’s  book  reviews  provide  a valuable 


calls  attention  to  the  omission  of  Wrede  in 
the  bibliography  of  the  article  on  “Messiah.” 
Princ.  T/ieoI.  Rev.,  Oct.  1908.  (Vos  himself 
contributed  articles  on  “Covenant,”  Salva- 
tion,” “Savior”  to  this  Dictionary.) 

30  Cf.  his  review  of  Schweitzer’s  Quest  in 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1911.  (He  reviewed 
Paul  and  His  Interpreters  in  Jan.  1914.) 

31  Cf.  his  review  of  Bousset,  Die  Religion 
des  Judentums  in  neuestamentlichen  Zeital- 
ter  (1903)  in  Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1904. 
His  review  of  Bousset’s  Kyrios  Christos  is  in 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Oct.  1914.  Appreciating 
how  much  one  can  learn  from  this  book,  he 
opposes  its  premise  because  “A  Christological 
history  without  some  positive  account  of  the 
life  and  mind  of  Him  from  whom  the  whole 
Christ  movement  sprang,  resembles  a torso,” 
p.  637. 

For  his  articles  on  Gospel  christology:  two 
articles  on  “The  Range  of  the  Logos  Title,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  April,  Oct.  1913;  “The 
Continuity  of  the  Kyrios  Title  in  the  N.T.,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  April  1915;  “Modern  Dis- 
like of  the  Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus,” 
Biblical  Review,  April  1916;  “The  Ubiquity 
of  the  Messiahship  in  the  Gospels,”  Bibl.  Rev., 
Oct.  1916;  “The  Kyrios  Christos  Controversy,” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1917;  “The  Messiah- 
ship: Formal  or  Essential  to  the  Mind  of 
Jesus?”  Bibl.  Rev.,  Oct.  1922;  “ ‘True’  and 
‘Truth’  in  the  Johannine  Writings,”  Bibl. 
Rev.,  1927. 

32  Yet  he  criticizes  Schlatter’s  Der  Zweijel 
an  der  Messianitdt  fesu  (1907)  for  not  going 
far  enough  in  countering  Wrede.  Princ. 
Theol.  Rev.,  April  1909. 


context  for  our  understanding  of  his 
own  work. 

For  some  reason  Vos  stopped  review- 
ing about  1917.  We  find  a few  minor 
reviews  in  1919,  but  none  thereafter. 
Apparently  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
new  form  criticism  as  this  bears  on  New 
Testament  christology.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  reference  to  the  dialectical  theology 
that  began  with  Barth’s  Romans.  Vos’s 
work  on  the  Pauline  eschatology  con- 
tains no  mention  of  Barth’s  provocative 
exegesis  of  1 Corinthians  15  (which  had 
appeared  in  German  in  1924).  For  that 
matter,  Vos’s  volume  takes  no  notice  of 
any  biblical  scholarship  after  the  first 
war. 

One  wonders  why.  It  would  appear 
that  his  opposition  to  what  he  always 
considered  “the  destructive  critical 
views  now  prevailing”  kept  him  from 
appreciating  the  positive  contributions 
of  modern  scholarship.  Having  opposed 
earlier  the  form  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  was  not  inclined  to  enter 
the  lists  again.  This  is  to  be  regretted 
because  his  linguistic  and  exegetical 
abilities  could  have  contributed  to  the 
ensuing  debates. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, how  shall  we  account  for  the 
rather  general  neglect  of  his  work  by 
his  contemporaries?  There  is  a near 
absence  of  critical  reviews  of  his  works. 
Well,  his  continual  attack  against  all 
modern  criticism  doubtless  led  those  of 
differing  persuasion  to  dismiss  him  more 
quickly  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  It’s  useful  to  note  a review  of 
his  first  book.  That  review  appeared 
in  1886  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  certainly 
not  a “liberal”  journal.  The  reviewer  is 
not  unsympathetic  to  Vos’s  position  but 
finds  it  necessary  to  say:  “There  is  too 
at  times  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
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book  which  seems  to  indicate  a mis- 
apprehension of  the  aims  of  biblical 
criticism  as  represented  by  the  critics  of 
the  advanced  school,  as  if  they  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  and  were  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  which  they  used  to  es- 
tablish their  positions.  . . ,”33 

Another  reason  for  this  neglect  may 
lie  in  his  literary  style.  His  writing  is 
exceedingly  ponderous.  Paragraphs  run 
on  for  pages.  One  does  not  always  find 
a clear  indication  of  direction  or  a clear 
summary  of  findings.  The  Trustees’ 
Minute  on  his  death  in  the  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  notes  that  “His  pub- 
lished writings  were  the  despair  of  his 
contemporaries.”34 

Before  completing  this  sketch  of  his 
career,  a word  should  be  said  about  Vos 
as  a Christian  and  churchman.  All  who 
knew  him  agree  that  erudition  was 
coupled  with  a deep  and  humble 
piety.35  As  one  reads  his  volume  of  ser- 

83  Bibl.  Sacra,  1886,  p.  784.  The  reviewer  is 
not  identified.  The  following  passage  from 
The  Mosaic  Origin  may  illustrate  what  the 
reviewer  has  in  mind:  “It  would  be  necessary 
to  think  that  the  times  of  Manasseh  and 
Josiah  were  like  the  19th  century,  when  those 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  criticism  do  not 
hesitate  to  laugh  contemptuously  within  the 
walls  of  their  schools  at  the  superstition  of 
God’s  common  people,  who  still  cling  to  the 
antiquated  notion  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,”  p.  185. 

34  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  Winter, 
1950,  p.  42. 

35  The  Faculty  Memorial  Minute  from  the 
same  issue  of  the  Bulletin  cited  above  notes: 
“Piety  was  woven  into  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  his  theology.  . . . The  piety  which 
had  solid  foundations  in  his  thought  found 
visible  expression  in  his  personal  and  family 
life”  (p.  45).  It  speaks  also  of  his  “refresh- 
ing, at  times  almost  an  irrepressible,  sense  of 
humor  which  was  often  whimsical  and  al- 
ways kindly.”  An  example  of  this  combina- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  Notes  from  Prof. 


mons  preached  in  the  seminary  chapel36 
this  impression  is  confirmed.  The  ser-  1 
mons,  though  ponderous  and  long,  i 
breathe  a warmly  devotional  spirit.  The 
sermon  on  John  20:16  closes:  “Let  us 
not  linger  at  the  tomb,  but  turn  our 
faces  and  stretch  our  hands  upwards  in- 
to heaven,  where  our  life  is  hid  with  < 
Him  in  God,  and  whence  He  shall  also 
come  again  to  show  Himself  to  us  as 
He  did  to  Mary,  to  make  us  speak  the 
last  great  ‘Rabboni’  which  will  spring  to 
the  lips  of  all  the  redeemed,  when  they 
meet  their  Savior  in  the  early  dawn  of 
that  eternal  Sabbath  that  awaits  the  peo- 
ple of  God.”37 

He  also  found  expression  for  personal 
reflection  and  devotion  in  several  vol- 
umes of  poetry  (both  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish).38 One  can  appreciate  their  senti- 
ments while  yet  asking  whether  his  gifts 
lay  in  poetry — whether  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lish. 

During  his  days  at  Princeton  he  was 
a member  of  New  Brunswick  Presby- 
tery. With  Warfield  he  was  opposed  to 
the  drive  toward  confessional  revision 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  While  not 
as  actively  engaged  as  Warfield  in  the 
“confessional  crisis”  of  1903,  he  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  own  position.  In  1891  he 
translated  an  article  by  Abraham  Kuv- 

Vos'  Lectures  (cf.  footnote  20)  where  we 
read,  “Spurgeon  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
a man  was  really  converted  if  his  dog  did 
not  notice  it”  (p.  58). 

36  Grace  and  Glory , Sermons  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Grand  Rapids:  Reformed  Press,  1922). 

37  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

38  I had  access  to  Spiegel  der  Genade,  ver- 
zen  van  G.  Vos  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 
Seversma,  1922)  and  Charis,  English  Verses 
(Princeton,  1931).  Other  volumes  not  obtain- 
able include  Spiegel  der  Natuur  (1927),  Spie- 
gel des  Doods  (1932),  Western  Rhymes 
(1933),  Zeis  en  Game  (1934). 
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per  (“Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revi- 
sion”)30 in  which  the  doughty  Dutch 
theologian  expressed  concern  over  what 
was  going  on  in  America.  In  the  fall  of 
1901  Vos  gave  the  opening  address  at 
the  seminary  which  was  published  as 
“The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Love  of 
God.”40  Asserting  that  “the  music  of 
that  theology  [the  older  orthodoxy] 
may  not  always  please  modern  ears  be- 
cause it  seems  lacking  in  sweetness,  it 
ranged  over  a wider  scale  and  made  bet- 
ter harmonies  than  the  popular  strains 
of  today.”  Vos  reminded  his  hearers 
that  all  heresies  contain  partial  truth, 
and  that  Ritschlian  theology  was  the 
most  serious  contemporary  threat.  He 
closed  “with  a brief  suggestion  touching 
the  bearing  of  what  we  have  found  on 
the  present  desire  to  introduce  into  the 
Confession  of  the  Church  a statement 
which  shall  authoritatively  formulate 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  universal 
redemptive  love  of  God.”  Insisting  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  God’s 
“general  benevolence”  and  God’s  “spe- 
cial affection”  for  his  own,  Vos  insisted 
that  “Every  formula  which  would  ef- 
face or  even  tend  to  obscure  this  funda- 
mental distinction  ought  to  be  at  the 
outset  rejected  as  unbiblical.”41  All  this 
“ought  to  fill  the  Church  of  today  with 
great  humility  and  make  her  proceed 
with  extreme  caution  in  the  task  which, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  she  has  set  for  her- 
self; the  more  so  since  . . . the  air  is 
rife  with  extravagant,  un-Calvinistic, 
unscriptural  notions  on  the  subject.”42 
If  he  was  unhappy  with  the  Confes- 
sion’s added  chapter  on  “The  Love  of 
God  and  Missions,”  we  need  not  ask 

30  In  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  July  1891. 

40  In  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  Jan.  1902. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  37. 


how  he  would  have  responded  to  the 
Confession  of  1967. 

Here  we  see  the  shape  of  his  church- 
manship.  The  Westminster  standards 
needed  no  revision  for  they  fully  em- 
braced the  biblical  message.  Just  as  his 
approach  to  the  Bible  allowed  for  no 
contradiction  or  error,  so  his  commit- 
ment to  Reformed  orthodoxy  brooked 
no  dissent. 

In  his  time  the  most  celebrated  heresy 
trial  was  that  of  Professor  Charles  A. 
Briggs  of  Union  Seminary.  Shortly  after 
the  trial  Vos  reviewed  two  of  Briggs’ 
books  on  messiahship,  reviews  that 
strike  the  modern  reader  as  unduly 
harsh  and  totally  lacking  in  any  appre- 
ciation for  Briggs’  respect  for  the  mes- 
sianic witness  of  the  Bible.  The  same 
tone  is  evident  in  other  reviews.43 

His  later  years  at  Princeton  were 
clouded  by  the  struggle  over  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  seminary.  Although 
not  a controversialist  like  Machen,  and 
although  he  did  not  leave  the  seminary 

43  Cf.  his  review  of  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of 
the  Gospels  (1894)  and  The  Messiah  of  the 
Apostles  (1895)  in  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  Oct. 
1896.  Actually  Vos  criticizes  Briggs  more 
for  his  critical  remarks  on  Augustinianism 
than  for  his  biblical  interpretation.  Recalling 
what  Vos  had  said  in  his  inaugural  address 
about  the  place  of  systematic  theology,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  he  should  react  strongly  to 
what  he  saw  as  a disposition  to  down-grade 
dogmatics  by  an  appeal  to  biblical  theology. 

The  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  other  re- 
views. When  reviewing  Stevens’  New  Testa- 
ment Theology  (1899)  he  objects  that  the 
author  “makes  Paul  occupy  essentially  Armin- 
ian  ground.”  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  Oct.  1900. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a favorable  review  of 
Drummond,  The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic 
Testimony  to  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1900) 
he  suggests  that  the  author  should  have 
pointed  out  “the  Calvinist  affinities  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.”  Presb.  and  Ref.  Rev.,  July 
1902. 
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when  the  division  came,  his  sympathies 
clearly  were  with  those  who  left. 

He  retired  in  1932.  He  and  Mrs.  Vos 
lived  in  California.  After  her  death  he 
made  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids  with 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  He  died 
on  August  13,  1949  at  the  age  of  87.  The 
year  before  his  death  he  had  written  the 
preface  for  his  now  published  Biblical 
Theology. 

In  evaluating  his  work  in  biblical 
theology,  we  must  first  assess  this  work 
within  the  context  of  his  own  time. 
While  his  adult  life  spanned  the  years 
from  the  eighties  of  the  last  century 
through  the  years  following  the  second 
war,  “his  time”  can  be  narrowed  to  the 
years  from  the  late  eighties  through  the 
twenties,  for  these  were  his  most  pro- 
ductive years. 

In  America  the  liberal  theology  found 
particular  expression  in  the  Social  Gos- 
pel movement.  Vos  does  not  touch  on 
the  social  issues  of  his  time,  but  his  criti- 
cism of  this  theology  is  clear  enough. 
He  rejected  every  attempt  to  make  of 
Jesus  a religio-ethical  teacher. 

In  America  the  catastrophe  of  the 
first  war  did  not  shake  liberal  optimism 
as  quickly  as  in  Europe.  There  Barth’s 
commentary  on  Romans  had  sparked  a 
vigorous  theological  awakening.  But 
Barth’s  influence  was  not  really  felt  in 
America  until  after  Vos  had  retired. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  review  of 
Barth’s  Romans  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Review  (whose  last  issue  was  in 
1929). 

Instead,  the  years  following  the 
first  war  in  America  produced  the 
modernist-fundamentalist  controversies. 
Throughout  these  years  Vos,  as  the 
Princeton  faculty  generally,  offered  an 
erudite  and  unyielding  defense  of  theo- 
logical orthodoxy.  The  authority  of  the 


Bible  could  only  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  supernaturalism  and  inerrancy.  “Su- 
pernatural” and  “infallible”  are  key 
words  in  Vos’s  writings. 

Like  Warfield,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Westminster  standards  as  the  most 
nearly  perfect  theological  expression  of 
biblical  truth.  An  interesting  case  in 
point  is  the  “covenant  of  works.”  This 
has  been  one  of  the  more  controversial 
elements  in  the  older  theology.44  But 
neither  on  dogmatic  nor  on  biblical 
grounds  did  Vos  question  this  doctrine. 
In  his  early  Dogmatie\  he  defended 
the  doctrine  by  appealing  to  Hosea  6:7 
and  Romans  5:12-21  (though  acknowl- 
edging that  the  expression  “covenant  of 
works”  can  lead  to  misunderstanding). 
In  one  of  his  articles  he  even  turns  to 
pentateuchal  criticism  for  support,  as- 
serting that  (thanks  to  Wellhausen)  the 
author  of  “P”  must  have  counted  the 
arrangement  entered  into  with  our  first 
parents  among  the  four  covenants. 
“Thus  the  much  ridiculed  ‘covenant  of 
works’  has  been  exegetically  rehabili- 
tated and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Reformed  theologians  were  not  so  ut- 
terly lacking  in  historic  sense  as  their 
critics  believed.”45  His  volume,  Biblical 
Theology , has  similar  vindication. 

44  E.g.,  George  S.  Hendry,  The  Westminster 
Confession  for  Today  (Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,  i960),  p.  88.  For  a more  severe  criti- 
cism, cf.  Holmes  Rolston  III,  John  Calvin 
Versus  The  Westminster  Confession  (Rich- 
mond: John  Knox  Press,  1972). 

45  Second  article  on  “Hebrews,  The  Epis- 
tle of  the  Diatheke,”  p.  2.  The  covenant  of 
works  receives  further  vindication  in  his  Bib- 
lical Theology,  p.  32.  Adam’s  call  to  advance 
from  unconfirmed  to  confirmed  blessedness 
was  “an  act  of  condescension  and  high  favor.” 
The  revelation  given  unfallen  man,  as  later 
to  fallen  man,  represents  the  same  loving  and 
gracious  goodness  of  God  which  is  always  the 
hallmark  of  covenant. 
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What  were  the  crucial  issues  for  Vos? 
We  select  four:  the  “higher  criticism,” 
the  influence  of  comparative  religion, 
the  christological  question,  and  escha- 
tology. 

(1)  To  appreciate  his  adamant  attack 
on  “the  destructive  critical  theories  now 
prevailing,”  it  must  be  said  that  some 
of  the  criticism  of  his  early  days  was 
destructive.  Davie  Napier,  certainly  far 
removed  from  Vos,  has  pictured  such 
critics  as  “trained  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  surgery  that  they  were,  to  use  an 
inelegant  phrase,  scalpel  happy.”46 

The  pity  is  that  Vos  saw  only  this 
side.  It  led  him  to  reject  all  critical 
scholarship  as  destructive.  Characteristic 
is  his  review  of  A.  B.  Davidson’s  Old 
Testament  Theology.  “Where  the  criti- 
cal theories  and  any  solid  form  of  su- 
pernaturalism are  combined,  as  is  the 
case  in  Dr.  Davidson’s  book,  they  even- 
tually obscure  and  confuse  each  other.”47 

(2)  Vos  took  seriously  the  influence 
of  the  school  of  comparative  religion. 
Many  of  his  reviews  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  its  works.48  Some  of  his  own 
articles  go  to  considerable  length  in  de- 
scribing the  possible  influence  of  extra- 
biblical  materials.49  As  a linguist  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Dalman.  Indeed,  some  of  Vos’s  articles 
include  the  kind  of  word  study  and  cul- 
tural background  that  we  now  associ- 
ate with  Kittel’s  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament. 

But  Vos  always  cautious  that  New 

46  B.  Davie  Napier,  From  Faith  To  Faith 
(New  York:  Harper,  1955),  p.  xiv. 

47  In  Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1906. 

48  E.g.,  his  review  of  G.  Faber,  Buddhis- 
tische  und  Neuestestamentliche  Erzahlungen 
(1913)  in  Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Jan.  1915. 

49  E.g.,  his  observations  on  Philo,  Hermetica, 
Odes  of  Solomon  in  his  first  article  on  “The 
Range  of  the  Logos  Title.” 


Testament  theology  must  first  look  to 
the  Old  Testament  rather  than  to  inter- 
testamental  or  other  influences.  More- 
over, the  newness  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ  breaks  through  all  existing  ex- 
pectations and  conceptions.  And,  most 
especially,  biblical  theology  as  a disci- 
pline must  differentiate  its  approach 
from  that  of  comparative  religion.  His 
inaugural  address  had  warned  against 
making  theology  “the  science  of  reli- 
gion.” In  his  Biblical  Theology  he  ar- 
gued against  the  tendency  to  approach 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  such  fashion. 
“While  to  the  science  of  comparative 
religion  such  a method  must  not  be  for- 
bidden, it  is  not  the  method  of  Biblical 
Theology.”50 

(3)  Our  sketch  of  his  career  has  noted 
his  absorbing  interest  in  the  messianic 
question.  Who  is  Jesus?  For  Vos  the 
question  was  not  whether  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  church  were  right  to 
call  Jesus  the  Messiah.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion was  “whether  Jesus  believed  and 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.”51  Here  was 
the  decisive  battleground  for  Vos.  “With 
its  decision  the  Christian  religion  stands 
or  falls.”52 

Into  this  concern  he  poured  a stream 
of  articles  and  finally  his  volume  on 
The  Self  Disclosure  of  Jesus.  How  does 
this  work  strike  us  today?  Well,  the 
question  is  still  of  central  importance — 
witness  a stream  of  recent  publications, 
whether  these  be  in  terms  of  a “new 
quest”  or  in  terms  of  the  titles  of  Jesus. 
Nor  has  Wrede  vanished  from  the 
scene.  One  could  say  that  his  mantle  fell 
on  Bultmann,  and  his  Messianic  Secret 
only  recently  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  English  (1971). 

M Biblical  Theology,  p.  389. 

51  Self  Disclosure,  p.  n. 

52  Ibid,  (preface),  p.  v. 
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To  be  sure,  the  issue  today  is  not  put 
in  terms  of  “the  messianic  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.”  That  phrase  smacks  too 
much  of  the  psychological  interest  in 
“lives  of  Jesus”  (which  was  not  true  of 
Vos).33  Moreover,  form  criticism  of  the 
gospels  has  led  even  conservative  schol- 
ars to  deal  with  the  words  of  Jesus  quite 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  Vos 
could  deal  with  them.  Still,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  a book  like  William 
Manson’s  Jesus  the  Messiah 54  may  have 
more  in  common  with  Vos’s  essential 
concern  than  appears  at  first  sight.  And, 
we  may  add,  this  volume,  like  Vos,  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  other  scholars. 

(4)  We  come  to  the  question  of  es- 
chatology. Vos  saw  this  as  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  messiah- 
ship.  In  1930  he  wrote:  “Eschatology 
has  become  the  large  mountain  of  of- 

53  In  his  Biblical  Theology , p.  375,  he  says 
“it  would  require  a great  deal  of  critico-his- 
torical  self  confidence  to  construct  on  so  small 
a basis  what  has  been  not  infrequently  called 
‘a  biography  of  Jesus,’  or  in  a somewhat  more 
modest  language  ‘a  life  of  Jesus.’  ” While  re- 
ferring here  to  the  hidden  years  of  Jesus,  the 
statement  is  not  inappropriate  to  his  discus- 
sion generally. 

In  a review  of  J.  M.  King,  The  Theology 
of  Christ's  Teaching  (1903)  he  comments: 
“We  on  our  part  have  no  objection  to  a joint 
presentation  of  the  Synoptical  and  Johannine 
phases  of  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  we  ad- 
mire the  courage  displayed  in  this,  the  cour- 
age which  takes  the  utterances  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  at  their  face  value  as  literal  renderings 
of  the  words  of  Jesus.  . . .”  But  he  criticizes  the 
author  for  not  pointing  up  the  differing  orien- 
tation and  historical  situation  represented  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  Oct. 
1903. 

54  William  Manson,  Jesus  The  Messiah : The 
Synoptic  Tradition  of  the  Revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  with  Special  Reference  to  Form- 
Criticism  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1943)- 


fence  lying  across  the  pathway  of  mod- 
ern unbelief.  That  part  of  it  which  we 
call  Messiahship  was  already  a piece 
broken  from  that  rock  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.  The  double  offence  was  one  at 
bottom.”55 

Liberal  theology  had  sought  to  de- 
eschatologize  the  New  Testament  mes- 
sage, especially  Jesus’  message  of  the 
kingdom.  The  thorough-going  eschatol- 
ogy of  Johannes  Weiss  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  had  posed  a rude  and  dis- 
turbing challenge  to  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom.  Although  the  debate  was 
more  keenly  felt  in  Europe  than  in 
America,  Vos  recognized  its  importance. 
He  criticized  the  “ultra-eschatologists” 
because  their  view  denied  the  reality  of 
the  kingdom’s  presence  in  Jesus.  He 
criticized  the  “interim  ethic”  of  Schweit- 
zer as  “minimizing  the  importance  of 
present-world  morality,”  and  because  in 
this  view  Jesus  would  become  “a  sub- 
ject for  psychiatric  investigation.”56 

Nonetheless,  Vos  welcomed  the  chal- 
lenge of  Schweitzer.  “In  all  points  where 
the  theory  registers  denials  we  must 
part  ways  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
in  regard  to  the  points  in  which  it  and 
we  agree,  we  cannot  deny  it  a certain 
credit,  because  it  has  revived  interest  in 
the  matter  of  specific  eschatology  as  an 
absolutely  necessary  thing.”57 

In  some  respects  Vos’s  interpretation 
of  the  kingdom  reminds  us  of  contem- 
porary discussion.  He  would  not  have 

55  Pauline  Eschatology,  preface,  p.  vii.  Much 
earlier,  in  a review  of  P.  Wernle,  Die  Reichs- 
gotteshoffnung  in  den  altesten  christlichen 
Do\umenten  und  bei  Jesus  (1903)  he  had  i 
said:  “The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  over  friend- 
ly to  eschatology,  and  on  the  other  hand  is 
inclined  to  ethicize  in  every  direction.  . . .” 
Princ.  Theol.  Rev.,  April  1903. 

58  Biblical  Theology,  p.  404b 

57  Ibid.,  p.  405. 
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found  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Joachim 
Jeremias  that  the  kingdom  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  “an  eschatology  that  is  in 
process  of  realization.”08 

Vos  devoted  his  last  efforts  to  the 
Pauline  eschatology.  Since  the  eschato- 
logical challenge  in  conservative  circles 
was  millenarian,  he  devoted  a chapter 
(as  an  earlier  article)  on  the  question  of 
chiliasm.  Without  polemic  but  with 
careful  exegesis  he  sought  to  show  that 
Paul  does  not  support  this  view. 

He  recognizes  that  the  only  explicit 
evidence  for  Paul’s  belief  in  a resurrec- 
tion of  the  lost  is  found  in  the  speech  of 
Acts  24:15  and  not  in  the  epistles.  This 
does  not  trouble  him  for  he  viewed  the 
speeches  in  Acts  quite  as  authentically 
Paul’s  own  as  are  the  epistles.  As  for 
the  question  of  universalism,  he  does 
not  feel  this  needs  rebuttal. 

While  his  own  presuppositions  are 
sometimes  quite  evident,  in  other  in- 
stances his  exegesis  exhibits  considerable 
restraint.  An  example  is  his  treatment 
of  “the  man  of  sin”  and  “the  restraining 
power”  in  Second  Thessalonians.  This 
epistle,  he  suggests,  “belongs  among  the 
many  prophecies  whose  best  and  final 
exegete  will  be  the  eschatological  fulfil- 
ment, and  in  regard  to  which  it  be- 
hooves the  saints  to  exercise  a peculiar 
kind  of  eschatological  patience.”09 

He  saw  Paul’s  greatest  contribution  in 
the  eschatological  role  of  the  Spirit 
whose  presence  and  power  link  the  pres- 
ent with  the  future.  This  keeps  escha- 
tology from  speculation  and  vindicates 
it  as  the  essential  hallmark  of  Christian 
faith.  Since  Christian  life  is  lived  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future,  Vos  often 
turns  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with 

38  J.  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  fesus,  rev. 
ed.  (New  York:  Scribners,  1963),  p.  230. 

39  Pauline  Eschatology,  p.  133. 


its  imagery  of  the  pilgrim  people  of 
God.  What  he  says  of  the  framework 
of  this  epistle  illustrates  why  he  sees 
eschatology  to  be  at  the  very  heart  of 
biblical  theology:  “.  . . eschatology  pos- 
its an  absolute  goal  at  the  end  of  the 
redemptive  process  corresponding  to  the 
beginning  of  the  world  in  creation;  for 
then,  no  longer  a segment  but  the  whole 
sweep  of  history  is  drawn  into  one  great 
perspective  and  the  mind  is  impelled  to 
view  every  part  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
. . . Thus  eschatology  becomes  the 
mother  of  theology  in  the  form  of  a 
philosophy  of  redemptive  history.”60 
That  phrase,  “mother  of  theology,”  re- 
minds us  of  recent  debate  in  which 
Ernst  Kasemann,  from  totally  different 
perspectives,  called  apocalyptic  “the 
mother  of  all  Christian  theology.”61 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Vos  would 
not  have  accepted  Barth’s  understand- 
ing of  Pauline  eschatology.  But,  if  he 
had  taken  the  newer  winds  blowing  in 
Pauline  study  into  account,  could  he 
still  have  maintained  that  his  contem- 
poraries had  no  appreciation  for  escha- 
tology? What  would  he  have  said  to 
Barth's  comment  on  Romans  8 (“If 
Christianity  be  not  altogether  restless 
eschatology,  there  remains  in  it  no  rela- 
tionship with  Christ.”)  ?62 

These  reflections  on  eschatology  bring 
us  back  to  Vos’s  insistence  that  biblical 
theology  is  the  unfolding  of  God’s  re- 
demptive story  with  his  people.  In  Otto 

80  Second  article  on  “Hebrews,  The  Epistle 
of  the  Diatheke,”  p.  3. 

61  Cf.  Kasemann’s  essay,  “The  Beginnings 
of  Christian  Theology,”  in  New  Testament 
Questions  of  Today  (Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1969),  p.  103. 

62  Barth,  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1933),  p.  314.  This 
represents  the  1921  German  work  with  its 
successive  editions. 
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Piper’s  words,  “At  a time  when  almost 
all  scholars  had  adopted  a purely  his- 
torical method  for  the  presentation  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Dr.  Vos  followed  the 
‘heilsgeschichte’  method  (history  of  Sal- 
vation, or  Holy  History).”63 

In  this  respect  one  can  compare  Vos 
with  Cullmann.  Both  understand  bibli- 
cal theology  in  terms  of  “holy  history.” 
Both  vigorously  combatted  opposing 
views.  The  polemic  that  often  enters 
Vos’s  writing  (e.g.,  with  reference  to 
Wrede)  is  not  unlike  the  polemic  that 
Cullmann’s  Salvation  in  History 64  di- 
rects against  Bultmann.  Of  course  we 
must  not  press  the  comparison  too  far. 
Cullmann  accepts  methodological  prem- 
ises that  Vos  would  reject.  But  the  par- 
allel is  suggestive  insofar  as  it  reminds 
us  that  there  are  recurring  issues  dif- 
ferently expressed  in  changing  circum- 
stances. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  biblical  theology 
of  Geerhardus  Vos  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  older  Princeton  tradi- 
tion. In  his  person  and  in  his  work  he 
combined  evangelical  commitment  with 
painstaking  scholarship.  He  recognized 
the  challenge  of  some  issues  more  clear- 
ly than  did  many  in  his  day,  although 

63  Otto  Piper,  review  of  Biblical  Theology 
in  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin,  Summer, 
1949,  p.  48.  He  adds  a regret  that  the  pub- 
lished volume  does  not  include  all  of  the 
New  Testament  data  that  must  have  been 
part  of  Vos’s  class  work  (nor  is  this  in  the 
mimeographed  collections  that  preceded  this 
publication). 

64  Cullmann,  Salvation  in  History  (New 
York:  Harper,  1967). 


we  may  question  some  of  the  weapons 
with  which  he  sought  to  meet  these  is- 
sues. In  particular,  he  contributed  more 
than  is  often  realized  to  the  develop- 
ment of  biblical  theology  as  a discipline 
by  clearly  distinguishing  its  method 
from  that  of  dogmatics  in  a time  when 
this  was  not  nearly  as  apparent  to  Re- 
formed orthodoxy  as  it  was  to  its  op- 
ponents.65 

We  cannot  return  to  the  past  but  we 
can  learn  from  the  past.  In  our  day  bib- 
lical theology  approaches  its  task  with 
exegetical  premises  quite  different  from 
those  of  yesterday.  Yet  it  must  be  no  less 
responsive  and  faithful  to  the  revealing 
Word  than  Geerhardus  Vos  sought  to 
be  in  his  day. 

This  sketch  has  tried  to  assess  illustra- 
tively both  the  contributions  and  limita- 
tions of  his  work.  It  is  a rewarding  ex- 
perience to  seek  his  company  in  tracing 
our  heritage  in  yesterday,  a journey  that 
can  offer  insight  and  perspective  for  our 
task  today. 

65  An  article  by  Jacob  G.  Vanden  Bosch  in 
The  Reformed  Journal  (Eerdmans),  Novem- 
ber 1954,  quotes  Vos  as  saying  to  a former 
student,  “In  the  Old  Country  they  don’t  be- 
lieve much  in  Biblical  Theology,  but  I have 
taught  it  for  thirty-five  years  and  certainly 
believe  in  it”  (p.  12). 

This  finds  further  illustration  in  an  article 
by  Richard  B.  Gaffin,  Jr.,  “Geerhardus  Vos 
and  the  Interpretation  of  Paul”  in  Jerusalem 
and  Athens  (Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  1974)  ed.  E.  R. 
Geehan,  who  contrasts  Vos’s  approach  to 
Paul  with  Abraham  Kuyper’s  rejection  of  the 
concept  of  “biblical  theology.” 


The  Brothers  Niebuhr: 
Some  Life-Long 
Differences 

by  Thomas  R.  McFaul 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
life  and  writings  of  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr  and  even  more  about  his  broth- 
er, Reinhold.  Both  men  were  intellec- 
tual giants  and  prodigious  writers.  It  is 
a rare  thing  in  history,  and  even  rarer 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  that  two 
brothers  exert  such  influence.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assert  that  they  have  left 
as  significant  a mark  upon  twentieth 
century  Christian  theology  and  ethics 
as  any  other  native  born  Americans. 

While  many  a pen  has  probably  run 
dry  writing  about  the  accomplishments 
of  each,  little  by  way  of  comparison  has 
been  written  about  both  men.  One  rea- 
son might  be  that  it  is  a monumental 
enough  task  to  research  carefully  the 
voluminous  corpus  of  even  one  brother, 
let  alone  attempt  to  master  the  writings 
and  thoughts  of  both. 

Another  reason  might  be  that  Rein- 
hold’s life  was  characterized  by  socio- 
political activities.  He  was  the  man  of 
action.  His  theology  and  ethics  grew 
out  of  his  personal  involvement  in  the 
crucial  political  and  social  events  of  his 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Richard 
was  the  theoretician  par  excellence.  His 
writings  reflect  his  personal  struggles 
with  social  theory,  philosophical  and 
epistemological  questions,  and  with  the 
major  theological  motifs  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Because 
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the  Human  Sciences  and  Humanities,  Uni- 
versity of  Houston.  An  alumnus  of  Northern 
Illinois  University  (A.B.,  1964),  Pacific  School 
of  Religion  (M.Div.,  1967),  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1972),  Dr.  McFaul  has  taught 
at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  A 
contributor  to  many  journals,  including  The 
Christian  Century,  his  forthcoming  boo\  is 
entitled  The  Ethics  of  Belief. 

of  these  two  distinct,  but  not  mutually 
exclusive  foci,  one  might  gain  the  im- 
pression that  comparing  the  ideas  of 
the  two  Niebuhrs  is  like  mixing  apples 
and  oranges. 

There  might  also  be  a third  reason. 
Apart  from  a three  article  exchange  in 
The  Christian  Century  during  the  early 
1930’s,1  there  are  no  other  public  and 
published  dialogues  between  the  broth- 
ers on  major  sociopolitical,  theological 
or  ethical  issues.  At  the  same  time,  this 
trilogy  is  illustrative  of  many  of  their 
life-long  differences.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  analyze  in  detail  these 
three  articles  and  endeavor  to  demon- 
strate that  this  exchange  contains  in 
miniature  the  “kernels  of  disagreement” 
that  are  treated  extensively  by  the  broth- 

1 The  articles  are,  H.  Richard  Niebuhr, 
"The  Grace  of  Doing  Nothing,”  The  Chris- 
tian Century , XLIX  (March  23,  1932),  378- 
380;  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  "Must  We  Do  Noth- 
ing?” The  Christian  Century,  XLIX  (March 
30,  1932),  4 1 5-4 1 7 ; and  finally,  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr,  “The  Only  Way  Into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,”  The  Christian  Century,  XLIX  (April 
6,  1932),  447.  These  articles  are  also  recorded 
in  The  Christian  Century  Reader:  Represen- 
tative Articles,  Editorials  and  Poems  Selected 
from  More  Than  Fifty  Years  in  The  Christian 
Century,  ed.  by  Harold  E.  Fey  and  Margaret 
Frakes  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1962), 
pp.  216-231.  All  references  to  these  three  arti- 
cles will  be  taken  from  the  Fey  and  Frakes 
volume. 
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ers  individually  in  their  subsequent 
writings. 

The  early  i93o’s  was  a crucial  period 
of  transition  for  the  two  men.  Both 
brothers  were  beginning  to  develop  an 
alternative  theology  to  the  nineteenth 
century  liberalism  they  had  inherited 
from  their  minister  father  and  in  which 
they  received  instruction  as  young  sem- 
inarians. H.  Richard  was  then  begin- 
ning to  articulate  his  radical  monotheist 
perspective  which  he  elaborated  exten- 
sively in  his  subsequent  major  writings 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  same  period  Reinhold  was 
well  along  on  his  way  toward  develop- 
ing his  Christian  Socialism.  While  the 
mature  thought  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is 
usually  characterized  as  “Christian  Re- 
alism,” this  position  did  not  emerge  un- 
til his  Gifford  Lectures  on  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man  in  the  late  1930’s. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  decade  he 
was  reconciling  his  Marxism  to  his 
Christianity.  In  addition,  he  was  elab- 
orating his  perspective  on  moral  man 
and  immoral  society,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1932.2  Thus  the 
debate  that  is  recorded  in  The  Christian 
Century  occurred  during  a very  creative 
and  reconstructive  period  in  the  life  of 
each  man. 

The  Debate 

The  trilogy  consists  of  an  initial  state- 
ment by  H.  Richard,  a response  by 
Reinhold,  and  finally  a counter-response 
by  H.  Richard.  The  occasion  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  brothers 
was  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China. 
While  on  the  surface  the  debate  centered 
around  whether  or  not  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  United  States  should  involve 

2  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1932). 


itself  in  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict,  the 
real  issue  at  stake  was  the  differences  in 
the  ways  in  which  the  two  men  per- 
ceived these  events  in  light  of  their  an- 
thropological, theological  and  ethical 
convictions. 

H.  Richard  begins  by  declaring,  “The 
issue  is  brought  home  to  us  by  the  fight- 
ing in  the  West.  We  are  chafing  at  the 
bit,  we  are  eager  to  do  something  con- 
structive; but  there  is  nothing  construc- 
tive, it  seems,  that  we  can  do.”3  While 
American  inactivity  appears  to  be  doing 
nothing,  there  are  forms  of  inactivity 
that  are  highly  productive  as  well  as 
non-productive.  Inactivity  is  meaning- 
less if  it  is  that  of  a pessimist  watching 
the  world  go  to  pieces  or  of  a conserva- 
tive who  supports  the  status  quo  or  does 
nothing  because  “self-interest  is  the  first 
and  only  law  of  life,  and  that  out  of  the 
clash  of  national,  as  out  of  that  of  indi- 
vidual, self-interests  the  greater  good 
will  result.”  Thus  the  conservative  may 
be  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  created  by 
strife  among  his  competitors. 

A third  form  of  inactivity  and  a most 
unproductive  one  is  the  inactivity  of 
moral  indignation  and  frustration.  “It 
is  an  angry  inactivity  like  that  of  a man 
who  is  watching  a neighborhood  fight 
and  is  waiting  for  the  police  to  arrive 
— for  police  who  never  come.”4  This 
comment  is  directed  at  those  pacifists 
inside  and  outside  of  the  church  who 
deplore  war  but  who  have  no  other  con- 
structive program  to  offer.  As  a re- 
sult they  end  up  indignant  and  self- 
righteous  about  the  Japanese  invasion. 
“Righteous  indignation  not  allowed  to 
issue  in  action  is  a dangerous  thing — as 
dangerous  as  any  great  emotion  nur- 

3 “The  Grace  of  Doing  Nothing,”  p.  216. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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tured  and  repressed  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  the  source  of  sudden  explosions  or  the 
ground  of  long,  bitter  and  ugly  ha- 
treds.”0 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  inac- 
tivity which  offer  more  hope.  The  first 
is  found  in  communism  which  asserts 
that  doing  nothing  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  productive  is  being  done.  Com- 
munist inactivity  is  the  inactivity  of 
waiting  until  the  forces  of  history  bring 
a new  world  or  open  better  opportuni- 
ties. 

This  is  an  opportunity,  then,  not  for 
direct  entrance  into  the  conflict,  not 
for  the  watchful  waiting  of  those 
who  seek  their  self-interest,  but  for 
the  slow  laborious  process  of  building 
up  within  the  fighting  groups  those 
cells  of  communism  which  will  be 
ready  to  inherit  the  new  world  and 
be  able  to  build  a classless  interna- 
tional commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of 
capitalism  and  nationalism.  Here  is 
inactivity  with  a long  vision,  a stead- 
fast hope  and  a realistic  program  of 
non-interfering  action. 

This  strategy  of  inactivity  is  found  in 
Christianity  also.  “Those  who  follow 
this  way  share  with  communism  the  be- 
lief that  the  fact  that  men  can  do  noth- 
ing is  no  indication  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  constructive  is  being  done.” 
Christians  share  with  the  communists 
the  belief  that  “history  will  inevitably 
and  really  bring  a different  kind  of 
world  with  lasting  peace.”  The  present 
situation  must  be  viewed  as  a judgmen- 
tal prelude  to  a new  world.  “The  world 
being  what  it  is,  these  results  are 
brought  forth  when  the  seeds  of  nation- 
al or  individual  self-interest  are  planted; 


the  actual  structure  of  things  is  such 
that  our  wishes  for  a different  result  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  outcome.” 
What  H.  Richard  means  by  this  is  that 
when  men  sow  evil  God  brings  judg- 
ment and  this  judgment  “is  inevitable 
and  quite  merciless.  His  mercy  lies  be- 
yond, not  this  side  of,  judgment.”6 

Here  then  we  find  H.  Richard’s  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  God  com- 
bined with  his  belief  that  the  processes 
of  history  work  for  the  good.  “This  in- 
active Christianity  shares  with  commu- 
nism also  the  belief  in  the  inevitably 
good  outcome  of  the  mundane  process 
and  the  realistic  insight  that  good  can- 
not be  achieved  by  the  slow  accretion 
of  better  habits  alone  but  more  in  con- 
sequence of  a revolutionary  change 
which  will  involve  considerable  destruc- 
tion.”' Nothing  can  be  done  by  direct 
interference  in  the  present  situation  but 
something  can  be  done  to  prepare  for 
the  future. 

During  this  stage  of  his  life,  H.  Rich- 
ard seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  cer- 
tain parallels  between  Christianity  and 
communism.  However,  he  says  that 
there  is  an  element  in  the  inactivity  of 
Christianity  that  is  lacking  in  commu- 
nism. This  is  the  awareness  of  one’s  own 
responsibility  for  the  chaos  and  conflict 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  Chris- 
tian “is  like  a father  who,  feeling  a 
righteous  indignation  against  a misbe- 
having child,  remembers  that  the  mis- 
behavior is  his  fault  as  much  as  the 
child’s  and  that  indignation  is  the  least 
helpful,  the  most  dangerous  of  attitudes 
to  take.” 

The  form  of  inactivity  which  will  be 
most  constructive  for  America,  who  can 

6 Ibid.,  p.  219. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  219-220. 


5 Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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do  little  through  direct  intervention,  is 
repentance.  Thus  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  Sino-Japanese  war  “lies  in 
the  sphere  of  an  American  self-analysis 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  some  surpris- 
ing discoveries  as  to  the  amount  of  re- 
nunciation of  self-interest  necessary  on 
the  part  of  this  country  and  of  individ- 
ual Christians  before  anything  effective 
can  be  done  in  the  East.”  At  the  end  of 
this  article,  H.  Richard  recognizes  that 
“If  there  is  no  God,  or  if  God  is  up  in 
heaven  and  not  in  time  itself,  it  is  a 
very  foolish  inactivity.”8 

Reinhold’s  follow-up  article  discloses 
many  of  his  basic  differences  with  his 
brother.  Reinhold  begins  by  expressing 
appreciation  for  H.  Richard’s  endeavors 
to  free  Christianity  from  its  liberal  back- 
ground. Then  he  states,  “I  do  not  share 
his  conviction  that  a pure  love  ethic  can 
ever  be  made  the  basis  of  a civiliza- 
tion.”9 In  order  for  Reinhold  to  make 
a comment  such  as  this  about  his  broth- 
er’s ideas,  one  must  presuppose  that  the 
two  are  carrying  on  a private  conversa- 
tion, because  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Reinhold  could  interpret  H.  Richard’s 
article  this  way.  H.  Richard  says  noth- 
ing about  making  a pure  love  ethic  the 
basis  of  civilization.  “The  Grace  of  Do- 
ing Nothing”  is  about  the  need  for 
America  to  repent  for  its  responsibilities 
for  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  in  the 
light  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  whose 
purposes  reveal  themselves  inevitably  in 
history  in  the  form  of  judgment  and 
mercy  through  an  ever  widening  circle 
of  brotherhood. 

Reinhold  agrees  with  his  brother’s  in- 
terpretation of  America’s  guilty  partici- 

8  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

9 “Must  We  Do  Nothing?”  p.  222. 


pation  in  the  world  events  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Man- 
churia. From  this  specific  situation  he 
generalizes.  “It  is  literally  true  that 
every  recalcitrant  nation,  like  every  anti- 
social individual,  is  created  by  the  soci- 
ety which  condemns  it,  and  that  re- 
demptive efforts  which  betray  strong 
ulterior  motives  are  always  bound  to  be 
less  than  fully  redemptive.” 

My  brother  draws  the  conclusion 
from  this  logic  that  it  is  better  not  to 
act  at  all  than  to  act  from  motives 
which  are  less  than  pure  and  with  the 
use  of  methods  which  are  less  than 
critical  (coercion).  He  believes  in 
taking  literally  the  words  of  Jesus, 
“Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone.”  He  believes,  of  course, 
that  this  kind  of  inaction  would  not 
really  be  inaction;  it  would  be,  rather, 
the  action  of  repentance.10 

H.  Richard  says  nothing  in  his  article 
about  the  use  or  non-use  of  coercion. 
Either  Reinhold  misread  the  article  or 
is  responding  to  a previous  conversation 
he  had  with  his  brother;  nonetheless,  he 
does  appreciate  his  brother’s  emphasis 
upon  the  need  for  repentance.  “A  truly 
religious  man  ought  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  moral  man  by  recognizing 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  moral,  that  he 
remains  a sinner  to  the  end.  The  sense 
of  sin  is  more  central  to  religion  than 
is  any  other  attitude.” 

We  see  here  one  of  the  main  differ- 
ences between  the  Niebuhrs.  Central  to 
H.  Richard’s  thought  is  the  transform- 
ing activity  of  God  in  history.  His  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  upon  God’s  sovereign- 
ty. Reinhold’s  chief  focus  here  is  upon 

10  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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the  sin  of  man.  This  difference  in  em- 
phasis is  crucial  for  the  ways  in  which 
they  interpret  the  events  of  the  world 
and  for  their  method  of  response  to 
them. 

Reinhold  elaborates  his  own  ethical 
position  and  juxtaposes  it  with  what  he 
believes  is  that  of  his  brother.  “Pure  dis- 
interestedness is  an  ideal  which  even 
individuals  cannot  fully  achieve,  and 
human  groups  are  bound  always  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  lower  ethical  forms 
than  individuals.  It  follows  that  no  na- 
tion can  ever  be  good  enough  to  save 
another  nation  purely  by  the  power  of 
love.”  Also,  “The  relation  of  nations 
and  of  economic  groups  can  never  be 
brought  into  terms  of  pure  love.  Justice 
is  probably  the  highest  ideal  toward 
which  human  groups  can  aspire.”11 
Later  in  his  life  Reinhold  changed  his 
views  at  this  point.  Mutual  love  rather 
than  justice  came  to  be  for  him  the 
highest  level  of  ethical  achievement.12 

Love  and  humility  do  play  a role.  “If 
a measure  of  humility  and  of  love  does 
not  enter  this  conflict  of  interests  it  will 
of  course  degenerate  into  violence.”13 
Reinhold’s  chief  criticism  of  his  brother 
seems  to  be  that  H.  Richard  resolves  the 
tension  of  love  and  justice  by  resort 
to  eschatology. 

He  understands  the  stubborn  inertia 
which  the  ethical  ideal  meets  in  his- 
tory. At  this  point  his  realistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  of  history  comes 
in  full  conflict  with  his  insistence  up- 

11 Ibid.,  p.  224. 

12  See  especially  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man,  Vol.  II  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1941),  pp.  69-78.  See  also  Faith  and 
History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1949),  p.  185. 

13  “Must  We  Do  Nothing?”  p.  224. 


on  a pure  gospel  ethic,  upon  a reli- 
giously inspired  moral  perfectionism, 
and  he  resolves  the  conflict  by  leaving 
the  field  of  social  theory  entirely  and 
resorting  to  eschatology.  The  Chris- 
tian will  try  to  achieve  humility  and 
disinterestedness  not  because  enough 
Christians  will  be  able  to  do  so  to 
change  the  course  of  history,  but  be- 
cause this  kind  of  spiritual  attitude  is 
a prayer  to  God  for  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom. 

And  in  a clear  rejection  of  his  brother’s 
eschatology,  Reinhold  says, 

What  makes  my  brother’s  eschatology 
impossible  for  me  is  that  he  identifies 
everything  that  is  occurring  in  history 
. . . with  the  counsels  of  God,  and 
then  suddenly,  by  a leap  of  faith, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
God  who  uses  brutalities  and  force, 
against  which  man  must  maintain 
conscientious  scruples,  will  finally  es- 
tablish an  ideal  society  in  which  pure 
love  will  reign. 

Reinhold  also  raises  the  objection  to  his 
brother’s  counsel  against  man  partici- 
pating in  a revolution  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  God’s  activity  in  history. 
“I  do  not  see  how  a revolution  in  which 
the  disinterested  express  their  anger  and 
resentment,  and  assert  their  interests, 
can  be  an  instrument  of  God,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  an  instrument  which 
religious  scruples  forbid  a man  to  use.”14 
And  in  a combined  critique  of  H.  Rich- 
ard’s view  of  revolution  and  eschatol- 
ogy, Reinhold  declares,  “The  hope  that 
a kingdom  of  pure  love  will  emerge  out 
of  the  catastrophes  of  history  is  even 
less  plausible  than  the  communist  faith 

14  Ibid.,  p.  225. 
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that  an  equalitarian  society  will  even- 
tually emerge  from  them.”15 
At  this  point  a few  comments  are  in 
order.  In  the  first  place,  H.  Richard 
never  states  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  emerge  out  of  the  revolution.  He 
does  say  that  Christianity  believes  “in 
the  inevitably  good  outcome  of  the  mun- 
dane process.”  This  is  about  as  specific 
as  he  gets  here  or  anywhere  else.  Rein- 
hold interprets  this  to  mean  H.  Richard 
thinks  the  society  of  perfect  love  will 
emerge  on  the  other  side  of  the  divine 
revolution,  but  H.  Richard  says  nothing 
about  perfect  love  at  all.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  a lack  of  specific  clarifica- 
tion by  H.  Richard  as  to  just  what  the 
post-mundane  society  will  be  like,  and 
a specific  misinterpretation  by  Rein- 
hold who  seems  to  project  onto  H.  Rich- 
ard’s words  his  own  views.  If  Reinhold’s 
interpretation  of  his  brother  is  correct 
at  this  point,  then  such  an  interpretation 
could  only  be  the  outgrowth  of  private 
and/or  continuing  conversation  and  not 
H.  Richard’s  article.  It  may  be  that 
Reinhold  is  in  part  creating  a straw 
man. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  divine 
intervention  into  the  historical  process 
is  answered  by  Reinhold  in  this  fashion. 

It  is  plausible  also  to  interpret  both 
the  evolutionary  and  the  catastrophic 
elements  in  history  in  religious  terms 
and  to  see  the  counsels  of  God  in 
them.  But  it  is  hardly  plausible  to  ex- 
pect divine  intervention  to  introduce 
something  into  history  which  is  irrel- 
evant to  anything  we  find  in  history 
now. 

This  means  specifically  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  envision  a society  without  coer- 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  225-226. 


cion  although  there  may  be  minimal 
coercion. 

In  a final  rejection  of  what  he  believes 
is  his  brother’s  position,  Reinhold  states, 
“I  realize  quite  well  that  my  brother’s 
position  both  in  its  ethical  perfectionism 
and  in  its  apocalyptic  note  is  closer  to 
the  gospel  than  mine.  In  confessing 
that,  I am  forced  to  admit  that  I am  un- 
able to  construct  an  adequate  social 
ethic  out  of  a pure  love  ethic.”16  In  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  Japanese  problem, 
he  wrote, 

We  must  try  to  dissuade  Japan  from 
her  military  venture,  but  must  use 
coercion  to  frustrate  her  designs  if 
necessary,  must  reduce  coercion  to  a 
minimum  and  prevent  it  from  issuing 
in  violence,  must  engage  in  constant 
self-analysis  in  order  to  reduce  the 
moral  conceit  of  Japan’s  critics  and 
judges  to  a minimum. 

And  lastly,  we  “must  try  in  every  social 
situation  to  maximize  the  ethical  forces 
and  yet  not  sacrifice  the  possibility  of 
achieving  an  ethical  goal  because  we  are 
afraid  to  use  any  but  purely  ethical 
means.” 

The  last  important  aspect  of  Rein- 
hold’s response  is  his  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  relationship  of  love  to 
the  achievements  of  history.  “Love  may 
qualify  the  social  struggle  of  history  but 
it  will  never  abolish  it,  and  those  who 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  society  under 
the  dominion  of  perfect  love  will  die  on 
the  cross.”17  This  is  why  it  is  necessary 
that  the  religious  imagination  set  its 
goals  beyond  history.  “ ‘Man’s  reach  is 
beyond  his  grasp,  or  what’s  a heaven 
for.’  ” And  in  direct  reference  to  H. 
Richard  again,  “My  brother  does  not 

16  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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like  these  goals  above  and  beyond  his- 
tory. He  wants  religion  and  social  ideal- 
ism to  deal  with  history.  . . . There  can 
be  nothing  absolute  in  history,  no  mat- 
ter how  frequently  God  may  intervene 
in  it.  Man  cannot  live  without  a sense 
of  the  absolute,  but  neither  can  he 
achieve  the  absolute.”18 

The  third  and  shortest  article  of  the 
trilogy  is  a final  response  by  H.  Rich- 
ard. The  key  issue  between  the  brothers 
lies  here,  according  to  H.  Richard.  “The 
fundamental  question  seems  to  me  to 
be  whether  ‘the  history  of  mankind  is 
a perennial  tragedy’  which  can  derive 
meaning  only  from  a goal  which  lies 
beyond  history,  as  my  brother  main- 
tains, or  whether  the  ‘eschatological’ 
faith,  to  which  I seek  to  adhere,  is  jus- 
tifiable.”19 And  specifically,  “For  my 
brother  God  is  outside  the  historical 
processes.  But  God,  I believe,  is  al- 
ways in  history;  he  is  the  structure  in 
things,  the  source  of  all  meaning,  the 
‘I  am  that  I am,’  that  which  is  that  is.” 
This  structure  in  things  brings  judg- 
ment to  man  when  man  brings  it  upon 
himself,  “But  this  same  structure  in 
things  which  is  our  enemy  is  our  re- 
deemer.” 

At  this  point  H.  Richard  introduces 
the  word  “love”  and  uses  it  in  the  con- 
text of  fulfillment  in  history.  “History 
is  not  a perennial  tragedy  but  a road  to 
fulfillment  and  that  fulfillment  requires 
the  tragic  outcome  of  every  self-asser- 
tion, for  it  is  fulfillment  which  can  only 
be  designated  as  ‘love.’  ”20  Love  here 
means  suffering  love.  “This  is  not  a 
faith  in  progress,  for  evil  grows  as  well 
as  good,  and  every  self-assertion  must 

18  Ibid.,  p.  228. 

19  “The  Only  Way  Into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,”  pp.  228-229. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  229. 


be  eliminated  somewhere  and  somehow 
— by  innocence  suffering  for  guilt,  it 
seems.” 

In  a final  rejoinder  to  his  brother,  H. 
Richard  asserts, 

If  . . . history  is  no  more  than  trag- 
edy, if  there  is  no  fulfillment  in  it, 
then  my  brother  is  right.  Then  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  clash  of 
self-interested  individuals,  personal  or 
social.  ...  I see  no  reason  why  we 
should  qualify  the  clash  of  competi- 
tion with  a homeopathic  dose  of 
Christian  “love.” 

And  specifically,  “The  method  which 
my  brother  recommends,  that  of  quali- 
fying the  social  struggle  by  means  of 
some  Christian  love,  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  the  old  method  of  making  Chris- 
tian love  an  ambulance  driver  in  the 
wars  of  interested  and  clashing  parties.” 
H.  Richard  states  that  the  question  is 
one  of  either-or  for  him:  “either  the 
Christian  method,  which  is  not  the 
method  of  love  but  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness,  or  the  method  of  self-asser- 
tion; either  nationalism  or  Christianity, 
either  capitalism-communism  or  Chris- 
tianity. The  attempt  to  qualify  the  one 
method  by  the  other  is  hopeless  compro- 
mise.”21 Still  H.  Richard  retains  the 
word  love  to  describe  his  position  al- 
though he  qualifies  what  he  means  and 
distinguishes  it  from  his  brother’s  use  of 
the  term.  Love  “is,  not  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  can  strive,  but  an  ‘emergent,’ 
a potentiality  in  our  situation  which 
remains  unrealized  so  long  as  we  try  to 
impose  our  pattern,  our  wishes  upon 
the  divine  creative  process.”  The  only 
way  in  which  love  can  emerge  in  his- 
tory is  if  men  meet  the  divine  creative 

21  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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process  in  repentance  and  forgiveness 
and  do  not  seek  to  establish  it  them- 
selves.22 

The  Differences 

This  exchange  indicates  clearly  that  H. 
Richard  does  retain  the  notion  of  love 
but  it  also  appears  as  though  Reinhold 
misconstrued  his  brother’s  meaning  and 
usage  of  the  word.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
a basic  difference  in  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion in  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the 
Niebuhrs  and  this  exchange  lifts  into 
high  relief  some  life-long  differences. 

H.  Richard  argues  that  history  will 
inevitably  bring  a world  of  lasting  peace 
if  only  men  will  allow  God’s  sovereign 
love  to  emerge  within  it.  He  also  seems 
to  be  saying  that  the  form  of  human 
action  most  appropriate  to  this  end  is 
repentance,  forgiveness  and  innocent 
suffering;  and  that  aside  from  this,  hu- 
man wishes  do  not  affect  significantly 
the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Sover- 
eign in  history.  God  is  either  in  history 
as  the  structure  of  things  or  he  is  not 
at  all.  Thus  H.  Richard  rejects  what  he 
believes  is  his  brother’s  view  that  God 
is  essentially  outside  of  history. 

Reinhold’s  focus  contrasts  decidedly 
with  his  brother’s.  The  sense  of  sin  re- 
ceives central  attention,  especially  where 
it  pertains  to  groups,  which  express 
themselves  in  less  ideal  ethical  forms 
than  do  individuals.  He  juxtaposes  love 
to  justice  and  flatly  rejects  H.  Richard’s 
eschatology  of  divine  judgment,  ethical 
pacifism  and  finally  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  history. 

Since  sin  qualifies  all  human  action, 
for  Reinhold,  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  establish  within  history  something 
that  is  not  there  already,  namely,  the 

22  Ibid.,  p.  231. 


absence  of  sin.  Human  sin  limits  God’s 
sovereignty  in  history.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  crucial  point  of  Reinhold’s  ar- 
gument and  the  basis  of  his  difference 
with  his  brother. 

The  paths  taken  by  the  brothers  in 
the  development  of  their  individual 
ideas  reflects  how  important  this  differ- 
ence remained  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  their  thought.  For  example, 
the  notion  of  sin  is  the  basis  for  Rein- 
hold’s understanding  of  the  tension  be- 
tween love  and  justice.  In  his  finitude 
man  becomes  anxious  over  his  aware- 
ness that  he  is  mortal  and  must  one  day 
perish.  He  thus  seeks  to  overcome  his 
anxiety  through  his  own  efforts  rather 
than  through  faith  in  God.  This  means 
that  human  faith  becomes  “self-cen- 
tered” rather  than  “God-centered.”23 

When  this  general  paradigm  of  hu- 
man sin  becomes  translated  into  social 
action,  the  picture  that  Reinhold  paints 
of  the  human  condition  is  that  of  finite 
man  clinging  tenaciously  to  his  self- 
derived  sources  of  security.  As  these 
move  from  an  intimate  and  interper- 
sonal context  to  an  international  one, 
man’s  ability  to  transcend  his  own  self- 
interest  diminishes  proportionately  with 
an  increase  in  group  size.  Thus  the 
problem  of  moral  man  and  immoral 
society  emerges. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  “moral  man- 
immoral  society”  paradox  that  Reinhold 
articulates  his  understanding  of  the 

23  This  statement  is  a simplified  version  of 
Reinhold’s  much  more  comprehensive  view 
of  human  sin,  which  I have  endeavored  to 
present  in  depth  in  my  recently  completed 
dissertation,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Ethics  of 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr” 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1972),  pp.  204-214.  Reinhold’s  under- 
standing of  sin  is  discussed  in  depth  in  The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  Vol.  I. 
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“love-justice”  paradox.  The  whole  point 
of  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society  is 
that  in  his  personal  relationships  man 
is  capable  of  responding  to  others  on 
the  basis  of  their  interests  rather  than 
upon  the  interests  of  self  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  he  is  in  his  intergroup  en- 
counters. 

This  means  that  the  establishment  of 
social  justice  is  contingent  upon  a power 
calculus  that  endeavors  to  balance  coun- 
tervailing social  forces.  Justice  thus  re- 
quires the  conscious  expression  of  self- 
interest  and  power,  while  love  requires 
the  conscious  expression  of  other-inter- 
est and  remains  powerless.  This  is  what 
Reinhold  means  when  he  says  that 
love  is  crucified  when  it  enters  the  strug- 
gle for  justice  in  the  social  arena.  The 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  for  him  the 
symbol  of  the  manifestation  in  history 
of  perfect  love. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  love  of  Christ 
remains  irrelevant  to  the  social  strug- 
gle? Not  at  all.  The  sacrificial  love  of 
Christ  calls  all  achievements  of  justice 
to  even  higher  levels  of  human  inclu- 
siveness and  brotherhood.  In  this  way 
sacrificial  love  judges  and  negates,  but 
at  the  same  time  fulfills  the  structures 
of  justice. 

While  human  love  can  never  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  perfect  love,  it  can  none- 
theless attain  levels  higher  than  the 
mere  balancing  of  power.  It  can  become 
mutual  love.  In  fact,  Reinhold  main- 
tains that  justice  must  rise  to  the  level 
of  mutuality  or  it  will  eventually  degen- 
erate into  something  less  than  justice, 
namely,  either  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

Thus  sacrificial  love  remains  an  his- 
torical impossibility,  but  not  irrelevant 
to  historical  process.  It  is  precisely  this 
juxtaposition  of  love  and  justice  that  led 
H.  Richard  to  accuse  his  brother  “of 


making  Christian  love  an  ambulance 
driver  in  the  wars  of  interested  and 
clashing  parties.” 

Reinhold’s  preoccupation  with  sin  fi- 
nally led  him  to  develop  the  notion  of 
“interim”  history.24  If  sin  will  persist 
until  the  end  of  history,  then  utopian- 
ism is  impossible.  However,  the  Chris- 
tian faith  affirms  that  God  is  the  ulti- 
mate sovereign  over  history,  therefore 
even  over  sin.  But  He  will  not  reveal 
His  ultimate  sovereignty  until  He  trans- 
forms the  human  condition  at  the  end 
of  history.  Thus  man  must  live  in  “in- 
terim” history  and  endeavor  to  create 
ever  more  inclusive  structures  of  justice 
and  mutual  love. 

At  the  same  time,  the  emergence  of 
a universal  brotherhood  is  not  an  ineluc- 
table historical  event.  The  persistence  of 
sin  means  that  all  advances  in  justice 
may  deteriorate  into  the  Scylla  of  anar- 
chy and  the  Charybdis  of  tyranny. 
Therefore  sin  qualifies  all  human  ac- 
tivity. The  transformation  of  history  in- 
to a society  based  upon  the  sacrificial 
love  of  Christ  must  await  the  end  of 
history,  because  in  history  human  sin 
limits  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

Not  so  for  H.  Richard.  The  sover- 
eignty of  God  was  from  the  time  of  the 
early  1930’s  until  his  death  in  1962  the 
central  idea  in  his  theological  and  ethi- 
cal thought,  just  as  sin  furnished  Rein- 
hold with  the  main  category  through 
which  he  perceived  the  paradoxes  of 
existence.  In  fact  the  idea  of  divine  sov- 
ereignty which  he  appropriated  from 
Barth,  Brunner,  Tillich,  and  especially 
Jonathan  Edwards,  provides  the  link  of 
continuity  that  runs  through  his  major 
publications  beginning  in  the  1930’s.  It 

24  See  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  49,  213. 
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is  clearly  evident  in  his  1937  work,  The 
Kingdom  of  God  in  America .25  It  is  ex- 
pressed explicitly  in  his  posthumous 
publication,  The  Responsible  Self.26  The 
Social  Sources  of  D enominationalism2' 
was  written  in  1929  at  the  end  of  his 
liberal  period,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
God  theme  is  virtually  absent  from  this 
writing.  However,  the  sovereignty  mo- 
tif is  given  specific  focus  in  the  title  of 
the  last  book  he  published  before  his 
death.  Radical  Monotheism  and  West- 
ern Culture.28 

H.  Richard’s  views  led  him  to  a dif- 
ferent Christological  formulation  than 
that  of  his  brother.  The  importance  of 
Jesus  lies  not  in  his  exemplar  status  as 
the  archetype  of  sacrificial  love,  but 
rather  in  his  radical  trust  in  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  In 
Christ  and  Culture28  Jesus  is  depicted 
as  the  totally  loyal  Son  of  God  who 
alone  is  capable  of  expressing  divine 
compassion  for  man  and  human  pas- 
sion for  God.  His  abiding  trust  lies  at 
the  basis  of  his  Sonship.  Thus  radical 
loyalty  is  the  human  counterpart  to 
divine  sovereignty. 

In  Radical  Monotheism , H.  Richard 
maintains  that  the  belief  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  cannot  stop  short  of  in- 
cluding all  being,  living  as  well  as  non- 
living, past,  present  and  future,  under 
the  scope  of  divine  jurisdiction.  Any- 
thing less  than  total  inclusiveness  must 
be  viewed  as  either  a form  of  polytheism 

25  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America  (New 
York:  Harper  & Row,  1937). 

26  The  Responsible  Self  (New  York:  Har- 
per & Row,  1963). 

27  The  Social  Sources  of  Denominational- 
ism (New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957). 

28  Radical  Monotheism  and  Western  Cul- 
ture (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  i960). 

23  Christ  and  Culture  (New  York:  Harper 
& Row,  1956),  p.  28. 


or  of  henotheism.  Both  of  these  forms 
reflect  man’s  allegiances  to  “gods”  or 
“god”  rather  than  to  “God,”  the  One 
who  stands  beyond  the  many,  the  Unity 
behind  all  historical  diversity. 

The  ethic  of  responsible  selfhood  is 
but  further  elaboration  of  the  idea  of 
God’s  sovereignty.  H.  Richard’s  re- 
sponse analysis  in  The  Responsible  Self 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  God  is 
at  work  in  all  of  the  events  that  impinge 
upon  personal  and  corporate  decision 
making.  The  actor  is  called  to  respond 
to  all  actions  as  initiatives  of  God.  In 
this  way,  no  activity  is  excluded  from 
divine  sovereignty.  This  is  precisely 
what  H.  Richard  meant  in  the  third 
article  in  the  trilogy  when  he  stated  that 
God  “is  always  in  history;  he  is  the 
structure  in  things,  the  source  of  all 
meaning,  the  ‘I  am,’  that  which  is  that 
is.” 

This  means  that  in  an  ethic  based 
upon  God’s  sovereignty,  universal  re- 
sponsibility is  the  only  possible  alterna- 
tive for  responsible  selfhood.  In  a state- 
ment that  pulls  together  the  theme  of 
universalism,  responsibility,  and  the  cen- 
trality of  Jesus,  H.  Richard  states,  “The 
Christian  ethos  so  uniquely  exemplified 
in  Christ  himself  is  an  ethic  of  universal 
responsibility.”30  For  H.  Richard  then 
God  is  at  work  in  all  of  history,  judging 
and  redeeming  sinful  man,  so  that,  as 
he  maintained  in  the  first  article  of  the 
trilogy,  “history  will  inevitably  and 
really  bring  a different  kind  of  world 
with  lasting  peace.” 

This  view  of  history  remained  con- 
stant in  his  thought  as  can  be  seen  in 
his  reflections  upon  World  War  II  and 
the  Cold  War.  In  the  year  of  his  death, 
he  published  an  article  entitled,  “The 

30  “Responsibility  and  Christ,”  in  The  Re- 
sponsible Self,  p.  167. 
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Illusions  of  Power,”31  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  answer  the  question  of  how 
Americans  can  overcome  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  epitomizes  all  that  is 
good  and  Russia  all  that  is  evil.  Only 
by  adopting  a radical  monotheist  per- 
spective which  views  the  United  States 
and  Russia  as  both  under  the  sovereign 
will  of  God  can  such  a view  be  tran- 
scended. 

Just  as  God  sent  Assyria  as  a rod  of 
anger  to  the  Israelites,  likewise,  “The 
ultimate  ruler  is  not  requiring  you  to 
conform  to  the  enemy’s  ideas  of  good- 
ness but  your  own.  The  enemy  is  just 
his  instrument  to  make  you  become 
truer  to  yourself.”32  The  United  States 
began  as  a nation  with  a universal  pur- 
pose and  announced  its  solidarity  with 
all  mankind.  But  it  became  a nation 
pursuing  only  its  egoistic  goals  and  liv- 
ing only  unto  itself.  “Under  the  pres- 
sure of  our  enemy,  we  have  been  and 
are  being  forced  to  become  ourselves 
again — a nation  that  acknowledges  its 
solidarity  with  mankind,  that  remem- 
bers the  promise  it  made  in  its  incep- 
tion, to  stand,  . . . for  the  principle  that 
all  men,  ...  are  created  free  and 
equal.”33 

After  World  War  II,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many became  cooperating  members  of 
the  world  community.  Where  once  these 
nations  sought  to  do  evil,  God  used 
them  for  good.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  those 
times  emerged  a new  vision  of  hope.  In 
like  manner,  the  Cold  War  carries  with 
it  this  same  promise.  It  is  a vision  of 
“a  united  mankind  with  new  values, 
larger  outlook,  deeper  understanding.”34 

31  “The  Illusions  of  Power,”  The  Pulpit, 
XXXIII  (April,  1962),  4 (ioo)-7  (103). 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  101-102. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  102.  34  Ibid.,  p.  103. 


The  Cold  War  carries  with  its  seeming- 
ly endless  battle  of  nerves  new  promises 
for  a universal  community. 

Out  of  the  Cold  War  chaos  comes  a 
coherent  and  more  hope-filled  vision 
that  rests  upon  the  faith  that  God’s  pow- 
er is  greater  than  that  of  any  man  or 
nation;  and  that  despite  the  sin  of  man, 
God  is  at  work  redeeming  and  re- 
constructing. Thus,  in  H.  Richard’s 
thought,  nothing  in  human  history  can 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
inevitable  emergence  of  a united  man- 
kind with  new  values  and  a larger  out- 
look. At  this  point  he  is  at  odds  with 
his  brother. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  1932  tril- 
ogy. The  basic  life-long  differences  be- 
tween H.  Richard  and  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr rest  upon  alternative  points  of 
beginning  and  emphasis.  As  the  broth- 
ers worked  out  the  theological  and  ethi- 
cal details  of  their  ideas,  different  as- 
sumptions and  points  of  departure  led 
them  to  differing  views  of  the  activity 
of  God  in  relationship  to  history  and 
the  role  of  man  in  the  social  process. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
brothers  Niebuhr  did  not  leave  us  with 
more  than  one  major  exchange  of  con- 
victions during  many  active  years  as 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  anyone  in- 
terested in  comparing  the  thought  of 
the  two  men  will  find  that  the  one  dia- 
logue they  bequeathed  to  posterity  af- 
fords an  excellent  place  of  beginning. 
The  trilogy  stands  as  a microcosm  of 
the  more  systemic  and  macrocosmic 
Niebuhrian  corpus.  It  specifically  fo- 
cuses upon  the  issue  of  sin  versus  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  basis  for  H.  Richard’s  and  Rein- 
hold’s life-long  differences. 


Toward  Strengthening 
Basic  and  Continuing 
Education  Programs 
for  the  Clergy 

by  Jerome  J.  Leksa 


is  a married  clergyman, 
• • thirty-two  years  old.  Hav- 

ing completed  undergraduate  study  he 
decided,  while  involved  in  graduate 
school,  to  enter  seminary  and  “test  the 
Ministry,”  because  the  major  he  was 
following  was  making  it  necessary  for 
him  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  “in 
research  that  was  people  isolated.”  He 
wanted  to  develop  his  faith  as  well  as 
to  engage  in  more  meaningful  relation- 
ships. His  seminary  experience  proved 
to  be  fulfilling  and  rewarding.  With  a 
very  good  academic  record,  he  felt  he 
had  developed  significant  skills  for  min- 
istry. The  pastorate  seemed  appropriate, 
and  he  competed  for  and  received  a call 
to  what  was  regarded  to  be  a challeng- 
ing and  very  desirable  first  pastorate. 

He  came  to  the  Career  Center  at  the 
completion  of  his  participation  in  a 
young  pastor’s  seminar  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department  of  Ministe- 
rial Relations.  After  four  and  a half 
years  of  what  was  recognized  as  sig- 
nificant and  effective  work  in  the  pas- 
torate, he  was  nevertheless  restless,  un- 
satisfied, and  uncertain  as  to  whether 
he  should  remain  in  the  ministry.  Still 
committed  to  the  ministry  and  disci- 
plining himself  to  do  his  work,  he  was 
feeling  guilty  because  he  was  experi- 
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encing  increasingly  less  satisfaction  in 
it,  and  was  keeping  himself  going  by 
escaping  to  participation  in  athletic 
activities  in  which  he  could  fulfill  his 
need  to  compete  and  to  win.  With  an 
unclear  understanding  of  his  personal 
identity,  his  needs,  interests,  and  capa- 
bilities, and  ambivalent  about  his  role 
in  the  ministry,  he  was  expressing  a felt 
need  to  make  a change,  but  was  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  to  do  about  it. 

This  young  man’s  experience,  coming 
at  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
first  predictable  crisis  point  in  a clergy- 
man’s career,  is  not  atypical.  It  can  serve 
as  a focus  for  our  consideration  of  the 
first  part  of  the  question:  What  needs 
to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  clergy? 

I 

In  the  midst  of  rapidly  changing 
times  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  church’s 
own  self-understanding,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  (if  it  ever  was)  for  a clergy- 
man to  be  prepared  by  seminary  educa- 
tion for  a lifetime  of  professional  prac- 
tice. This  is  even  more  true  when,  as 
too  often  has  been  the  case,  it  is  at- 
tempted through  text-book  acquaint- 
ance of  the  student  with  the  classical 
historical,  biblical,  theological,  and 
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practical  disciplines,  in  the  assumption 
that  if  these  are  mastered  academically 
the  clergyman  is  professionally  pre- 
pared. Closer  consideration  leads  to  the 
recognition  that  in  projecting  the  future 
we  are  dealing  with  three  variables 
which  will  change:  the  church  in  the 
world,  the  profession  itself,  and  the  in- 
dividual minister.  Adequate  profession- 
al preparation  for  effectiveness  requires 
not  only  professional  competence,  but 
personal  flexibility  and  adaptability,  a 
plan  for  personal  development,  and  oc- 
cupational strategy.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  background  in  the 
basic  classical  disciplines  and  profes- 
sional skills,  which  will  prepare  a man 
to  get  started  professionally,  more  at- 
tention needs  to  be  given  to  helping 
him  get  in  touch  with  himself  as  a 
person,  to  think  about  himself  occupa- 
tionally, and  to  project  a plan  of  per- 
sonal development  and  occupational 
strategy.  Optimally,  it  seems  to  me  this 
process  should  be  begun  early  in  the 
seminary  career.  This  would  enable  the 
student  to  formulate  and  participate  in 
a developmental  program  of  study  and 
experiences  which  could  capitalize  on 
major  potentials  and  be  compatible  with 
personal  inclinations,  needs,  and  inter- 
ests, while  at  the  same  time  giving  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  alternate 
occupational  options.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  developmental 
work  in  areas  of  lesser  skill  or  deficiency 
while  still  in  seminary. 

Such  a program  would  need  to  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  usual  norma- 
tive disciplines,  a program  of  personal 
evaluation  and  testing;  occupational 
consultation,  guidance,  and  counseling; 
guided  self-evaluation  and  planning; 
leading  to  the  formulation  of  a self- 
actuating  plan  of  personal  development 


and  occupational  strategy.  Included 
with  this  should  be  laboratory  experi- 
ences (similar  to  current  Clinical  Pas- 
toral Education  practices)  which  would 
provide  opportunities,  in  a confronting 
and  supportive  group  context,  for 
growth  in  self-understanding,  clarified 
understanding  of  the  professional  role, 
and  supervised  development  of  profes- 
sional skills  related  to  pastoral  care  and 
to  the  church  as  an  institution.  Such  a 
program  should  also  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  predictable  crises  he  is 
likely  to  encounter,  and  help  him  to  de- 
velop methods  to  deal  with  them.  Had 
J.  D.’s  seminary  preparation  included 
these  dimensions  more  comprehensive- 
ly, he  might  have  been  better  prepared 
to  integrate  and  deal  with  the  experi- 
ences and  crises  inherent  in  his  first 
pastorate. 

II 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of 
our  question,  “What  needs  to  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  continuing  education 
program  ? ” 

As  with  seminary  education,  the  fo- 
cus needs  to  be  on  the  individual  rather 
than  on  the  institution  or  program. 
That  is  to  say,  continuing  education 
resources  must  be  planned  and  made 
available  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
personal  and  professional  needs  of  those 
who  will  participate.  The  beginning 
point  must  be  the  client  rather  than  the 
program. 

The  first  step  in  any  comprehensive 
program  of  continuing  education  is 
helping  the  person  to  know  more  about 
himself,  his  own  intra-personal  re- 
sources, so  that  out  of  the  context  of 
that  self-knowledge  he  can  formulate 
realistic  and  relevant  developmental 
goals,  planning  and  designing  for  him- 
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self  a sequential,  developmental  pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  on  the 
basis  of  his  understanding  of  himself, 
of  his  professional  needs,  and  the  real- 
ity facts  of  his  situation. 

Such  planning  must  give  develop- 
mental attention  both  to  personal  needs 
and  functional  skills  as  well  as  the  inter- 
relationships between  them.  It  must  en- 
compass a concern  for  the  professional’s 
whole  life,  helping  him  to  work  out  the 
best  combination  between  where  he  is, 
what  his  needs  and  goals  are,  and  what 
is  available  to  him,  so  that  his  strengths 
may  be  challenged  and  weaknesses  over- 
come in  the  development  of  greater  ef- 
fectiveness as  a person  and  as  a pro- 
fessional. 

It  is  my  observation  that  this  is  where 
much  contemporary  continuing  educa- 
tion breaks  down.  The  problem  is  not 
that  many  opportunities  are  not  avail- 
able and  that  many  ministers  do  not 
participate  in  continuing  education. 
Many  clergymen  are  quite  aware  of 
their  need  for  constant  educational  stim- 
ulation and  eagerly  reach  out  for  avail- 
able opportunities.  However,  in  the 
midst  of  their  busyness  and  lack  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  self  and  of  pro- 
fessional role,  and  with  no  clearly  de- 
fined occupational  goals,  they  are  in- 
clined to  respond  indiscriminately  to 
available  opportunities,  sampling  many 
kinds  of  educational  experiences  with- 
out attention  to  their  inter-relationship 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  ultimate  diet, 
only  to  end  up  with  a kind  of  pot-luck 
menu  of  related  educational  pursuits 
inadequate  to  sustain  his  needs  and  to 
nourish  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Ill 

This  leads  to  a consideration  of  the 
specific  needs  of  the  practicing  clergy- 


man which  should  be  addressed  by  the 
church’s  program  of  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

Immediately  evident,  of  course,  is  the 
need  for  continuing  stimulation  and 
growth  in  the  normative  disciplines  of 
biblical,  historical,  theological,  and  prac- 
tical studies,  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
fifty-one-year-old  clergyman  who  came 
to  the  Career  Center  because  he  was  at 
a stalemate  in  his  ministry.  Minimally 
prepared  by  his  seminary  education  to 
begin  his  professional  practice  in  the 
early  1950’s,  he  had  become  so  involved 
with  the  daily  demands  of  ministry  that 
he  had  lost  his  sense  of  occupational  di- 
rection and  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  Stagnant  biblically  and  theologi- 
cally, he  was  unable  to  relevantly  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  changing  times. 
Unskilled  professionally,  he  could  not 
effectively  meet  the  institutional  de- 
mands and  provide  the  creative  leader- 
ship needed  by  the  sophisticated  subur- 
ban congregation  to  which  he  has 
aspired.  Discouraged,  disillusioned,  and 
defeated,  he  came  to  the  Center  seeking 
help. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
clergymen,  the  church’s  program  of  con- 
tinuing education  must  be  compensa- 
tory as  well  as  advanced,  providing  re- 
sources for  those  who  need  to  develop 
areas  of  personal  and  educational  defi- 
ciency as  well  as  opportunities  to  up- 
date their  training  and  to  grow  beyond 
current  levels  of  competence,  and  also 
to  keep  up  with  emerging  trends  and 
new  methods. 

The  need  for  continuing  opportuni- 
ties for  the  further  development  of 
functional  skills  is  also  evident  in  the 
day  to  day  consultations  at  the  Center. 
Much  complaint  is  heard  regarding  the 
lack  of  preparation  particularly  in  the 
area  of  human  relations.  Seminars  and 
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experiential  learning  situations  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  further  develop- 
ment of  skills  in  pastoral  care  and 
counseling,  teaching,  preaching,  group 
leadership  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  are  needed.  Particularly 
evident  is  the  need  for  the  development 
of  conflict  management  skills.  Charac- 
teristically unaccustomed  and  unpre- 
pared to  deal  with  conflict,  many  cler- 
gymen regard  it  as  an  evil  which  has 
no  place  in  the  Christian  community. 
Incapable  of  recognizing  and  utilizing 
conflict  situations  as  creative  opportuni- 
ties, they  are  crushed  and  defeated  by 
it.  There  is  great  need  for  opportunities 
not  only  to  deal  with  conflict  intellectu- 
ally and  theologically,  but  also  to  ex- 
perience creative  conflict  situations  in 
the  context  of  which  personal  growth 
may  be  facilitated,  values  may  be  clari- 
fied, and  skills  developed  which  can  be 
applied  in  the  teaching  and  administra- 
tive functions  within  the  parish.  So  also, 
clergymen  need  help  in  developing  their 
negotiating  capabilites.  Many  are  im- 
mobilized in  this  area  by  their  concern 
for  integrity  and  their  fear  of  being 
manipulative. 

In  this  regard  there  is  significant  and 
continuing  need  for  opportunities  to 
participate  in  Human  Relations,  Man- 
agement, Organizational  Development, 
and  Conflict  Management  laboratories, 
which  provide  opportunities  for  experi- 
ential learning  to  facilitate  personal  and 
skills  development,  as  well  as  self-un- 
derstanding. 

A concern  of  the  writer  is  that  too 
frequently  the  majority  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  planned  learning  experi- 
ences are  clergymen.  Recognizing  the 
danger  of  isolation  from,  and  lack  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secular 
world  of  work,  and  the  fact  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  clergyman’s  professional 


relationships  are  not  with  other  clergy- 
men but  with  laymen,  it  is  imperative 
that  such  learning  takes  place  in  dia- 
logue with  a cross-section  of  the  work- 
a-day  world.  In  this  way,  clergymen  can 
be  enlightened  not  only  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  “world  out  there,”  but 
can  become  better  acquainted  with  how 
laymen  think  and  feel,  can  receive  hon- 
est feed-back  as  to  how  they  come 
across  to  laymen,  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  and  develop  new  styles 
and  skills  in  interpersonal  relationships. 

In  the  area  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration there  is  evident  need  for 
help  in  the  development  of  greater  skills 
in  dealing  with  the  unstructured  nature 
of  the  pastorate,  involving  the  minister’s 
own  values,  priorities,  and  planned  use 
of  time,  the  formulation  of  corporate 
goals  and  objectives,  planning  their  im- 
plementation, and  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  persuasive  skills,  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  skills  of  others. 

So  also,  the  continuing  education 
program  needs  to  address  the  needs  and 
provide  resources  for  ministers  encoun- 
tering the  predictable  crisis  points  in 
their  careers:  young  pastors,  three  to 
five  years  out  of  seminary,  facing  the 
first  predictable  crisis;  experienced  pas- 
tors who  after  approximately  fifteen 
years  of  professional  service  are  facing 
the  mid-career  crisis;  mature  pastors, 
who  after  approximately  thirty  years  of 
service  are  moving  toward  retirement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  growing  over- 
supply of  clergymen  in  the  church,  an 
increasing  number  of  middle-aged  cler- 
gymen are  facing  the  realization  that 
they  are  likely  to  remain  where  they  are 
the  rest  of  their  professional  lives,  or  at 
best,  can  look  forward  to  lateral  moves. 
These  men  not  only  need  help  in  recog- 
nizing and  working  through  their  feel- 
ings, but  guidance  in  developing  sup- 
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plementary  skills  and  activities  which 
will  enable  them  to  continue  to  grow 
and  to  be  productive.  Another  growing 
trend  facilitated  by  the  current  situation 
is  the  increasing  consideration  of  the 
role  of  the  tent-making  ministry  and/ 
or  non-stipendiary  priesthood. 

Specialized  retreats,  laboratory,  and 
encounter  groups,  and  other  kinds  of 
opportunities  need  to  be  provided  in 
which,  in  the  supportive  context  of  re- 
lationships with  peers,  the  concerns, 
frustrations,  and  needs,  peculiar  to  the 
particular  stage  of  occupational  achieve- 
ment and/or  transition,  can  be  shared, 
evaluated,  and  confronted,  as  clergy- 
men are  helped  to  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  current  situa- 
tion and  respond  to  it. 

Essential  to  the  development  of  a 
stronger  program  of  basic  and  contin- 
uing education  for  the  clergy,  then,  is 
the  provision  of  opportunities  for  self- 
evaluation,  personal  and  career  plan- 
ning, and  resources  for  continuing  de- 
velopment. 

IV 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of 
educational  methodology.  For  too  long, 
basic  and  continuing  education  in  the 
church  has  been  projected  on  the  basis 
of  a classroom  model.  More  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  laboratory 
method,  where  disciplined,  dialogical, 
learning  can  take  place  in  the  context 
of  a supportive  and  confronting  group 
relationship  with  peers.  Such  on-going 
group  experiences  with  specific  learning 
goals  and  objectives,  entered  into  con- 
tractually and  guided  by  professionally 
trained  and  skilled  enablers,  drawing 
upon  informed  study,  and  utilizing 
case  presentations  from  the  day-to-day 
professional  experiences  of  the  partici- 


pants, as  well  as  the  interpersonal  dy- 
namics in  the  situation,  can  provide 
a dynamic  context  for  learning  and  for 
personal  development. 

Such  a setting  can  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  development  through 
a process  of  theologizing  as  participants 
are  involved  not  merely  in  discussing 
theological  trends,  but  in  relating  the- 
ology to  an  understanding  of  who  they 
are,  what  they  are  doing,  the  nature  of 
the  church  and  its  ministry,  and  their 
role  in  it.  In  this  way,  clergymen  may 
be  helped  to  come  to  grips  with  them- 
selves and  their  rationalizations,  as  in 
the  context  of  theological  encounter  they 
are  assisted  in  developing  and/or  clari- 
fying a self-concept  which  is  theologi- 
cally grounded,  situationally  realistic, 
and  personally  relevant. 

Such  on-going  participatory  learning 
experiences  can  also  help  to  ameliorate 
the  sense  of  loneliness  experienced  by 
many  clergymen.  In  providing  oppor- 
tunities to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  sup- 
port from  others  a sense  of  self-worth 
may  be  reaffirmed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  confronting  evaluative  reactions  of 
colleagues  can  assist  in  realistic  apprais- 
als of  capabilities  and  personal  attri- 
butes. Growth  is  stimulated  and  in- 
formation and  context  is  provided  for 
dealing  with  needs  as  well  as  skills  and 
the  inter-relationship  between  the  two. 

In  this  paper,  I have  sought  to  point 
to  some  of  the  areas  of  developmental 
need  as  I have  observed  them  in  my 
work  with  clergymen  during  the  past 
five  years  at  the  Northeast  Career  Cen- 
ter, and  with  students  during  the  pre- 
vious three  years  as  a member  of  the 
Field  Education  staff  at  Princeton  Sem- 
inary. I have  tried  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  specific  needs  of  clergymen, 
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some  of  the  predictable  career  crisis 
points,  to  make  some  suggestions  re- 
garding the  kinds  of  resources  for  learn- 
ing and  development  which  are  needed, 
and  to  suggest  some  methodologies  for 
basic  and  continuing  education. 

In  so  doing,  I do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  church  should  provide  all  of 
these  resources,  or  that  it  should  as- 
sume a paternalistic  role  in  relation  to 
its  clergymen.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
encourage  dependency  which  serves  nei- 
ther the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
clergyman  nor  the  church. 

In  the  light  of  the  many  basic  and 
continuing  education  resources  already 
available  as  provided  by  numerous  edu- 
cational institutions  and  secular  organ- 
izations, the  greater  need  is  to  help  cler- 
gymen become  aware  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  clarifying  their  self-under- 
standing,  of  planning  for  personal  and 
professional  development,  and  develop- 
ing an  occupational  strategy.  Financial 
resources  should  be  made  available  so 
that  clergymen  can  utilize  existing  op- 


portunities for  such  planning  and  de- 
velopment. Continuing  encouragement 
needs  to  be  given  by  judicatories  so  that 
the  granting  of  release  time  for  contin- 
uing education  will  increasingly  become 
an  assumed  dimension  of  the  clergy- 
man’s professional  life. 

The  basic  assumption  on  which  the 
foregoing  suggestions  are  made  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  clergyman  as  a profes- 
sional . with  self-actuating  capabilities. 
Among  other  characteristics,  as  a group 
clergymen  are  in  the  “Superior”  to 
“Very  Superior”  range  intellectually. 
They  show  a high  level  of  commitment 
to  their  profession,  and  they  have  good 
self-discipline.  In  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  apparent  that  the 
church’s  major  responsibility,  beginning 
with  the  seminary  student,  is  in  assist- 
ing the  clergyman  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  self-development  and 
in  providing  appropriate  resources  for 
him  to  do  so.  In  so  doing,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  individual  clergyman  and 
the  church  will  be  effectively  served. 


SET  YOUR  OWN  TONE 

The  United  States  is  going  to  go  through  a pretty  deep  spiritual  struggle  for  another  year 
or  two,  a deeper  one  than  you  can  imagine.  Why  wait  for  it  to  catch  you  by  surprise?  Let’s 
get  ready  for  the  needed  intensity  of  love,  forgiveness,  mercy  and  understanding.  Let  us,  as 
Christians,  set  our  own  tone  of  daily  life  instead  of  always  being  the  dancing  ball  merely 
reacting  to  the  coursing  waters  of  troubled  life.  Why  should  Christians  today  seek  to  find 
their  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  secular  public?  Let’s  set  our  own  tone.  If  there  is  love  here, 
it  will  leak  out  into  the  city.  I think  sometimes  that  the  members  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
have  lifted  the  love  level  in  New  York  City  by  their  kindly  actions. 

— From  a sermon,  “How  to  Handle  Abrasive  People,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryant  M.  Kirkland, 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  N.Y.  (February  17,  1974). 


Prayer  and  the 
Dying  Patient: 

A Way  of  Intimacy 
Without  Exposure 

by  Daniel  C.  DeArment 


Here  are  several  progressive  assump- 
tions which  will  go  unchallenged 
as  far  as  I am  concerned: 

Many  dying  patients  feel  isolated 
most  of  the  time;  all  dying  and  ex- 
tremely sick  people  feel  isolated  and 
even  alienated  some  of  the  time. 

The  content  of  some  of  this  isolation 
is  an  absence  of  relationships  of  inti- 
macy, in  which  the  patient  feels  an- 
other person  as:  warm,  close,  safe  to 
touch  and  hold,  available  for  sharing 
negative  feelings  without  destroying 
the  relationship,  and  capable  of  expe- 
riencing mystery  and  transcendence 
without  giving  these  elements  of  the 
relationship  precise  words. 

Some  patients  who  experience  this 
kind  of  isolation  do  so  largely  be- 
cause of  their  life-style  which  avoids 
or  is  fearful  of  intimacy;  some  pa- 
tients, though  able  to  relate  intimate- 
ly, are  not  allowed  this  relationship 
because  of  exterior  factors,  i.e.,  the 
“others”  cannot  tolerate  intimacy 
now;  the  environment  is  too  public, 
and  so  forth. 

Intimacy  is  more  desirable  than  isola- 
tion for  all  persons  who  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  fulfilling  this  life- 
task  of  young  adulthood.  (Children, 
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who  have  failed  to  enter  this  stage,  or 
adults  who  have  failed  to  develop 
here,  are  not  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per.) 

All  of  this  is  preparatory  to  a thesis 
which  I have  come  to  hold  with  increas- 
ing conviction  as  I work  (and  see  stu- 
dents work)  with  sick  and  dying  per- 
sons: 

Shared  prayers  between  the  patient 
and  religious  figure 1 are  often  a way 
of  intimacy  without  exposure  which 
allow  the  patient  to  feel  less  isolated. 

This  thesis  needs  to  be  pulled  apart, 
and  defended.  This  I shall  do,  offering 
a “position,”  an  emerging  idea,  but  ab- 
solutely no  “proof.”  (However,  I suspect 
that  psychological  research  could  be 
done  within  these  categories  and  on  this 
thesis,  and  “proof”  or  “disproof”  would 
be  conclusive.) 

My  primary  theoretical  source  is  Erik 
Erikson,  who  sets  the  tension  of  his 
sixth  stage,  a life  development  task  be- 
tween Isolation  and  Intimacy.  While 
much  of  Erikson’s  discussion  is  on  gen- 

1 By  “religious  figure”  I mean  a person  who 
fulfills  for  the  patient  some  expected  role, 
i.e.,  a clergyman  or  deacon.  The  patient  views 
his  offering  a shared  prayer  as  an  accepted 
and  non-threatening  aspect  of  the  visitor’s 
function. 
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itality,  he  also  speaks  of  “ego-loss.”  It  is 
commonly  accepted  that  the  experience 
of  sickness  threatens  the  ego,  and  that 
the  experience  of  dying  (whether  dealt 
with  verbally  and  directly  or  at  the  level 
of  indirect  and  symbolic  thinking)  pre- 
sents a kind  of  ultimate  fear  of  ultimate 
ego-loss,  or  loss  of  self.  The  dying  pa- 
tient himself  avoids,  and  is  asked  by 
others  (doctors,  husbands,  friends,  lov- 
ers) to  avoid  “situations  which  call  for 
self-abandon  (like  close  affiliations,  or- 
gasms, close  friendships,  physical  com- 
bat).” Erikson  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  avoidance  of  such  experiences 
because  of  a fear  of  ego-loss  may  lead 
to  a deep  sense  of  isolation  and  con- 
sequent self-absorption.”2 

But  against  this  theoretical  base, 
which  came  second  in  my  thinking,  was 
the  primary  experience  of  finding  that 
dying  patients  did  indeed  feel  a “deep 
sense  of  isolation  and  (consequent)  self- 
absorption” and  that  simple  and  direct 
prayers  seemed  somehow  to  make  the 
patient  feel  less  isolated,  more  “in-touch” 
with  me  and  with  God.  I began  to  re- 
flect on  these  experiences  and  observed 
that  very  often  the  content  of  the  pray- 
ers spoke  of  fears,  hopes,  regrets,  and 
particular  people  and  experiences  which 
either  (i)  were  not  able  to  be  shared 
between  us  before  as  we  spoke  eye-to- 
eye,  or  (ii)  were  eductive  of  feelings 
which  before  were  not  expressed.  Let 
me  illustrate  these  two  situations: 

(i)  Mr.  Brown  is  a 50-year-old,  blue  col- 
lar worker.  He  is  a Presbyterian 
elder  and  active  in  his  church.  He 
knows  he  has  cancer,  but  deals  with 
this  largely  in  terms  of,  “I  really 

2 Erikson,  Erik  H.,  Childhood  and  Society, 
2nd  Edition.  New  York:  Norton,  1963,  p.  264. 


think  that  they  have  ‘got  it  all’  this 
time — I’m  going  to  be  fine.”  But  at 
another  level  he  frequently  says, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do:  All  you 
can  do  is  pray.”  He  deflects  any 
suggestion  that  he  feels  lonely,  un- 
justly treated,  or  angry,  although 
he  says  things  like:  “I’ve  always 
worked  hard,  and  been  a good 
father  and  husband  and  yet  you  see 
some  of  these  bums,  these  violent 
types — nothing  ever  happens  to 
them,”  and  “She  and  the  kids  used 
to  come  to  see  me  every  day,  but 
they  are  busy;  she  has  to  go  to  work 
and  they  have  their  social  life.  I can 
understand  that.  . . . Now,  I don’t 
mean  that  I feel  lonely,  or  that  they 
should  come  more  often,  but  . . . 
well.  . . . Say,  did  you  hear  the 
Phillies  won  today?” 

The  chaplain  talks  mostly  small-talk 
and  then: 

Chaplain : “Mr.  Brown,  I would  like  to 
say  a prayer  with  you.” 
Mr.B : “Yes,  I wish  you  would.” 

(reaches  out  his  hand) 
Chaplain:  (taking  his  hand  firmly; 

notes  that  Mr.  B.  closes  his 
eyes  immediately)  “O  Lord 
of  Life,  we  know  you  are 
with  us,  even  when  it  seems 
you  are  far  away.  This,  thy 
servant,  Mr.  Brown,  is  sick 
— he  is  sometimes  afraid  and 
sometimes  he  feels  alone. 
You  know  his  needs  better 
than  any  man — touch  his 
life,  help  him  to  feel  your 
warmth  and  tenderness, 
your  presence,  in  his  work- 
ing and  sleeping,  in  good 
days  and  bad.  In  Christ’s 
name.  Amen.” 
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Mr.B : (squeezing  my  hand  very 

tightly  and  holding  on — 
looking  chaplain  right  in 
the  eye)  “Thank  you,  Chap- 
lain. Thank  you.  Please 
come  back  again.” 

Here  in  the  prayer  Mr.  Brown  felt 
“in  touch,”  “close”  and  “accepted,”  while 
all  the  skill  and  compassion  of  the  chap- 
lain in  the  earlier  contact  was  resisted 
as  Mr.  Brown  experienced  any  attempt 
to  “come  close”  to  him  as  a threat  to  his 
ego  which  was  afraid  to  risk  intimacy, 
and  would  settle  for  isolation. 

(2)  Again,  illustrating  the  second  type 
of  reaction  noted  above,  consider 
Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Green  is  a 35-year-old  house- 
wife, with  Hodgkin’s  disease.  Like 
Mr.  Brown,  she  knows  how  sick 
she  is,  and  also  tends  to  avoid  this 
reality  in  all  her  relationships,  espe- 
cially with  her  husband,  who  has 
spoken  of  her  “coldness”  and  “aloof- 
ness” as  “what  this  disease  has  done 
to  her.”  Likewise  the  chaplain  is 
treated  with  great  respect  and  dis- 
tance. She  changes  the  subject, 
averts  her  eyes,  and  both  physically 
and  symbolically  “pulls  away” 
whenever  he  begins  to  discuss  her 
husband,  although  she  describes  the 
husband  as  “wonderful”  and  the 
marriage  as  “ideal.” 

The  following  exchange  took  place, 
after  the  chaplain  had  been  seeing  her 
about  every  day  for  a week.  The  pa- 
tient is  Catholic;  the  chaplain  is  Prot- 
estant. 

Chaplain : “Mrs.  Green,  I know  you 

are  a Catholic,  but  would 
you  mind  if  I said  a prayer 
with  you — now?” 


Mrs.  Green : (pausing  to  think,  and  then 
responding  without  reser- 
vation) “Why,  not  at  all. 
I think  that  would  be 
nice.” 

Chaplain : (slowly  and  thoughtfully, 

as  he  is  individualizing  the 
prayer) — “Lord  God,  Fa- 
ther of  us  all,  we  are  needy 
people,  and  we  are  often 
lonely  and  confused.  Mrs. 
Green  is  trying  very  hard 
to  get  well,  and  everyone 
is  working  to  help  her;  be 
with  them,  her  doctors  and 
her  nurses.  Be  with  her 
husband,  for  he  too  needs 
your  comfort  and  your 
presence,  (pause)  Grant 
your  presence  to  us  all — 
through  the  here  and  now 
of  this  prayer,  through  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  through  mysteries 
which  we  cannot  under- 
stand. In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen.” 

The  chaplain  had  heard  Mrs.  Green 
sob  when  he  mentioned  her  husband  in 
the  prayer  and  had  paused  to  consider 
where  to  go  next.  He  moved  into  a 
more  general  area,  gave  time  for  her 
to  gain  composure,  and  then  ended  the 
prayer. 

Mrs.  Green-,  (eyes  still  filled  with  tears 
and  looking  embarrassed) 
“I  guess  I got  sort  of  car- 
ried away.” 

Chaplain:  “And  now  some  tears  are 

a cause  for  embarrass- 
ment. . . .” 

Mrs.  Green:  “Yes.  . . .”  (pause)  “I 
mean,  well.  . . 
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Chaplain : (sensing  that  she  is  about 

to  close  up  again — so  he 
comes  in  quickly)  “Mrs. 
Green,  I can  see  that  you 
are  upset  and  struggling 
within  yourself.  I guess 
something  I said  in  my 
prayer  touched  something 
pretty  deep  and  important 
to  you.  You  don’t  need  to 
go  into  it  with  me,  but 
you  don’t  need  to  run 
away  from  it  either.  I be- 
lieve that  God  can  reach 
into  our  lives  and  touch 
us  and  help  us.  Sometime 
you  may  wish  to  speak 
more  of  this,  but  now  just 
let  your  tears  be — let  them 
be.” 

Mrs.  Green : “Thank  you.  I really  can’t 
talk  about  it  now,  and  I 
appreciate  your  under- 
standing that.  But  I guess 
you  know  that  sometimes 
a good  cry  does  wonders 
for  a lady  and  . . . well 
(begins  to  fill  up  again) 

. . . (collects  herself)  . . . 
well,  that’s  how  I feel.  I’ve 
had  a cry,  and  I feel  better.” 
Chaplain : “Sure,  I know  what  you 

mean.”  (long  pause,  with 
some  pretty  powerful  non- 
verbal communication  go- 
ing on).  “Well,  I’ll  be  go- 
ing now.  It  has  been  a real 
special  kind  of  a talk — 
real  special.  Thank  you.” 

Here  the  chaplain’s  prayer  triggered 
a wave  of  feelings,  in  which  the  patient 
was  aware  that  she  needed  her  husband, 
loved  him  very  much  and  had  shut  him 
out.  She  could  not  verbalize  all  this,  but 


she  could  briefly  experience  the  intimacy 
of  her  relationship  in  the  prayer.  There- 
after she  struggled  to  close  that  off,  and 
yet  the  presence  of  the  chaplain  allowed 
her  to  risk  just  a little  bit  more.  If  he 
had  pushed  to  have  it  verbalized,  she 
would  probably  have  retreated.  As  it 
was  she  moved  briefly  from  an  intimate 
feeling  of  relationship  with  God  and 
her  husband,  into  a fleeting  moment 
with  the  chaplain.  That  moment  was 
sensed  by  both  of  them,  and  represented 
for  her  a genuine  ego-risk  in  intimacy 
and  hence  a genuine  ego-feeding  inci- 
dent. 

Incidents  like  the  two  described  above 
have  led  me  to  see  that  prayer  with  a 
dying  and/or  extremely  sick  person  is 
a way  of  allowing  the  patient  to  experi- 
ence a feeling  of  intimacy,  while  mini- 
mizing the  risk  of  further  isolation  and 
fear  of  ego-loss. 

I 

Before  discussing  why  I think  this  is 
so,  and  what  some  of  the  particulars  of 
all  this  are,  I want  to  look  at  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  thesis  and  its  applica- 
tion. 

i.  Most  obviously  at  stake  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  chaplain  will 
misuse  the  offering  of  prayer  as  a way 
of  violating  the  patient’s  defenses,  and 
making  her  feel  that  the  office  of  the 
ministry  and  the  power  of  God  have 
stripped  away  what  conventional  good 
manners,  changes  of  subject,  and  other 
defenses  could  effectively  keep  covered. 
It  is  perhaps  a further  verification  of  my 
position  that  we  all  know  the  potential 
danger  here.  Prayers  have  great  power. 
To  the  believer,  this  power  is  in  terms 
of  some  style  of  conventional  piety;  to 
the  nonbeliever,  there  is  probably  a ves- 
tige of  mysticism,  awe,  or  even  fear  sur- 
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rounding  this  phenomenon.  But  let  it 
be  clearly  said  that  the  timing,  the  con- 
tent, the  length,  and  the  follow-up  of 
each  given  prayer  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  analysis  of  other  parti- 
cles of  the  conversauon. 

Because  of  the  exposing  power  of  the 
words  and  postures  of  prayer,  the  chap- 
lain/pastor would  do  well  not  to  have 
any  “canned”  prayers  which  he  thinks 
apply  to  all  situations.  Stated  prayers, 
and  parts  of  stated  prayers,  can  be  used, 
but  consider  well  their  content!  For  it 
is  not  our  intent  here  to  allow  the  use 
of  prayer  to  strip  the  patient  of  de- 
fenses, but  to  offer  him  a feeling  of  in- 
timacy, while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  defense,  or  the  distance,  if  you  will, 
of  the  prayerful  moment. 

2.  A second  potential  pitfall  in  all  this 
is  that  the  chaplain  who  is  threatened  by 
intimacy  (or  by  the  fact  of  death  and 
dying,  or  anything  which  precludes  a 
more  human  and  open  relationship  be- 
tween himself  and  the  patient),  will  use 
the  device  of  prayer,  as  a means  of 
avoiding  the  patient.  Thus  he  must 
raise  against  his  use  of  prayer  the  same 
hard  questions  which  he  raises  regard- 
ing all  elements  of  his  conversation: 
namely,  why  did  I say  that,  and  what 
was  I feeling  at  the  time?  And,  if  he 
finds  that  prayer  keeps  cropping  up  at 
a point  where  the  patient  seems  ready 
to  speak  face  to  face — then  mea  culpa\ 
Better  to  change  the  subject,  or  even 
leave,  than  use  prayer  as  a way  of  avoid- 
ance. By  the  way,  one  frequent  signal 
of  this  problem  is  the  tendency  to  use 
prayer  as  a way  of  departure,  of  getting 
away  from  the  patient  and  his  feelings. 
A further  test  of  a dynamic  and  thor- 
oughly legitimate  use  of  prayer  at  the 
bedside  is  your  willingness  to  stay  and 
respond  to  the  feelings  and  words  of 


the  patient  which  the  prayer  has 
touched. 

II 

I see  two  related  factors  which  under- 
lie my  position.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
body-language  and  the  posture  of  pray- 
er. The  second  is  the  interplay  between 
man-to-man  relationships  and  man-to- 
God  relationship. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  think  about 
shared  prayer  in  terms  of  “the  posture 
of  prayer,”  for  the  art  of  prayer  is  almost 
always  connected  with  some  body  move- 
ments and  postures.  These  are  not  uni- 
versal, but  in  my  hospital  ministry  they 
have  seemed  appropriate  in  95%  of  all 
bedside  prayer  led  by  a chaplain  and 
joined  with  a patient. 

The  eyes  are  either  averted  down  or 
up,  or  (most  often)  closed,  by  both  the 
religious  figure  and  the  patient.  There 
is  a reaching  out  and  touching,  usually 
hand-to-hand  between  the  two.  This 
reaching  can  be  initiated  by  either  party, 
but  when  it  is  initiated  by  the  chaplain, 
the  patient  almost  always  responds  with 
acceptance.  Even  when  the  reaching  and 
touching  is  not  effected,  there  is  usually 
a movement  closer  to  the  patient,  a step 
or  a bowed  head.  There  is  ready  recog- 
nition by  hospital  personnel  of  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  this  body  language — wit- 
ness the  nurse  or  doctor  who  comes 
upon  patient  and  chaplain  in  prayer, 
recognizing  the  posture  and  offering  in- 
stant silence  or  withdrawal,  even  when 
the  doctor  or  nurse  is  not  a frequent 
participant  in  such  formalized  prayers. 

What  all  of  this  seems  to  mean  is  that 
in  the  posture  of  prayer  we  reach  out 
and  touch  another  person,  achieving 
both  intimate  contact  and  social  dis- 
tance. The  eyes,  the  organ  of  greatest 
intimacy  other  than  our  sexual  organs, 
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are  averted  from  each  other  during  the 
prayer.  Again,  the  language  is  saying, 
“I  am  in  touch  with  you  but  we  will 
not  allow  our  eyes  to  meet  as  this  would 
be  too  threatening  and  diverting  from 
the  purpose  at  hand — being  in-touch 
with  God!”  But  after  the  Amen,  there 
is  usually  some  eye  contact  and  hand 
squeezing  which  says,  “See,  I am  me, 
a person;  and  you  are  you — we  have  re- 
turned from  our  brief  journey  inward.” 
The  body-language  is  closely  related 
to  the  relationships  which  are  “believed” 
to  be  present.  Intimacy  involves  some 
relationship.  One  can  hardly  feel  inti- 
mate alone.  Buber  spoke  of  an  “I-Thou” 
relationship  with  a tree,  and  certainly 
many  have  felt  intimacy  with  a place, 
a ring,  a book,  and  all  the  associations 
these  things  raised.  But  in  prayer  the 
“object”  of  intimate  relationship  is  tacit- 
ly agreed  to  be  God  (however  He  may 
be  defined)  for  both  the  patient  and  the 
pastor.  You  and  I look  toward  Him 
together,  and  meanwhile  some  words 
are  spoken  which  describe  in  interpen- 
etrating language  the  intimate  relation- 
ships of  men,  “We  pray  for  the  members 


of  Mrs.  Brown’s  family,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  her,”  and  the  intimate  re- 
lationship of  God  and  man.  Interest- 
ingly, sometimes  the  patient,  who  does 
not  himself  feel  a close  personal  inti- 
macy with  God,  can  and  does  in  a 
vicarious  way  believe  that  “the  man  of 
God"  feels  intimate  with  his  God,  and 
therefore  the  patient  senses  intimacy 
which  is  more  than  person-to-person. 

By  now  the  thesis  regarding  prayer 
and  intimacy  is  presented  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  There  is  a paradox  here — 
a way  of  intimacy  with  social  distance, 
a suggestion  that  we  can  move  away 
from  isolation  and  help  another  to  do 
so  without  risk — how  can  that  be? 
There  is  danger  here  that  prayer,  a 
transcendent  moment  for  believers,  will 
be  psychological  at  best,  and  that  pa- 
tients will  be  manipulated  and  hurt  at 
worst.  But  nevertheless  I would  hold 
with  my  position  that: 

Shared  prayers  between  the  patient 
and  a religious  figure  are  often  a 
way  of  intimacy  without  exposure, 
which  allow  the  patient  to  feel  less 
isolated. 


On  Trusting 
Your  Emotions 

Sermon  by  Jack  M.  Maxwell 


St.  Joh 

Behind  every  sermon  there  ought  to 
stand  a question  or  situation  to 
which  all  that  is  said  is  addressed.  This 
sermon  is  the  result  of  a hundred  voices 
I have  heard  over  the  past  several  years, 
each  one  asking  essentially  the  same 
question:  “Intellectually  I can  accept 
the  moral  and  ethical  dimensions  of  the 
Christian  faith;  but  I want  to  do  more 
than  that.  There  is  nothing  I would 
rather  do  than  to  commit  my  life  to 
Jesus  Christ;  but  try  as  I may,  I can’t. 
Why  can’t  I?” 

To  be  sure,  many  are  quite  content 
to  do  nothing  more  than  skim  off  the 
ethical  cream.  For  them,  Christianity  is 
a guide  for  living  an  upstanding  life. 
Jesus  is  readily  acknowledged  to  be  a 
teacher  of  justice  without  peer,  the  pur- 
veyor of  wisdom  and  love,  and  that’s 
that.  There  is  no  interest  in  going  be- 
yond this  superficial  encounter,  even 
were  it  shown  that  there  was  something 
more  to  encounter. 

Well,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
I have  in  mind.  Rather  I speak  of  a 
spiritual  pilgrim  who  is  searching  for 
more  than  a good  idea  around  which 
to  structure  his  values;  who  has  gone 
far  beyond  that  and  is  calling  out  for 
a God  to  know  him  and  love  him;  who 
yearns  for  that  added  dimension  to  liv- 
ing which  spiritual  peace  alone  will 
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provide;  who  wants  to  experience  emo- 
tionally what  he  knows  intellectually 
to  be  true;  who,  in  a word,  wants  to  be 
a Christian  but  cannot  bring  himself 
to  commit  his  life  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
father  of  that  desperately  ill  boy  put  the 
plight  of  him  whom  I describe  into  an 
epigram  which  we  can  all  understand: 
“I  believe.  Help  my  unbelief.”  A creed 
and  a prayer. 

The  word  I have  used  to  indicate 
that  point  at  which  creed  must  give 
way  to  prayer  is  “emotion.”  It  is  quite 
likely  not  the  best  choice,  for  its  mean- 
ing is  broad  and  its  connotations  unap- 
pealing to  many  of  us.  Emotion,  from 
a Latin  verb  which  means  to  move  or 
stir,  is  too  closely  tied  to  emotional — a 
stereotype  who  laughs  or  cries  easily 
and,  as  we  say  sometimes  critically,  who 
wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  In  the 
popular  understanding,  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  I have  in  mind;  however, 
I do  speak  of  the  heart  instead  of  the 
head:  “I  know  I shouldn’t  go,  but  I’m 
going  anyway”;  the  subjective  rather 
than  the  objective:  “I  have  every  reason 
not  to,  but  I love  the  guy  anyway.” 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  stuff 
of  which  we  are  made  contains  a sub- 
stantial quantity  of  something  more 
than  intellect;  and  for  want  of  a better 
word  I have  called  it  emotion. 
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To  each  one  we  react  quite  different- 
ly. The  intellect  can  to  a very  large 
extent  be  measured  and  verified.  It  can 
be  exercised  in  a cold  and  calculating 
way;  whereas  the  emotion  is  another 
matter  entirely.  It  implies  commitment, 
or  the  investment  of  psychic  energy  in 
some  object.  If  the  object  is  reasonably 
predictable,  then  our  commitment  to  it 
is  safe;  however,  life  is  so  full  of  un- 
certainties, causes  so  fleeting,  and  peo- 
ple so  fickle  that  most  of  us  invest  our 
emotion  only  with  the  greatest  care.  No 
one  I know  is  ever  anxious  to  play  the 
fool. 

It  is  in  the  religious  area  that  this 
suspicion  of  the  emotions  is  most  ap- 
parent— especially  among  denomina- 
tional mainliners  like  the  Presbyterians. 
Our  motto,  “decently  and  in  order,”  is 
in  part  a reaction  to  religious  excesses, 
and  to  that  extent  our  reserve  can  be 
defended.  Were  the  emotions  not  sus- 
ceptible to  influence  from  external  stim- 
uli, the  revivalist  and  the  rheostat  maker 
would  both  be  in  search  of  employment. 

In  my  youth  I attended  every  sum- 
mer Church  camp  to  which  my  parents 
could  afford  to  send  me.  I enjoyed  the 
people  and  certain  of  the  less  physically 
demanding  activities;  however,  the  mag- 
net which  drew  me  to  any  and  all,  re- 
gardless of  the  denominational  orienta- 
tion, was  the  inevitable  campfire  on  the 
last  night.  In  the  event  that  you  have 
not  been  to  one  recently,  let  me  briefly 
set  the  scene.  The  chief  purpose  of  these 
ventures  into  the  wilderness  was  to 
whip  up  your  adolescent  piety  to  such 
a degree  that  you  would  sign  what  was 
called  a “decision  card.”  This  meant 
the  commitment  of  your  life  to  Jesus 
Christ;  and  in  many  cases  more  than 
that,  for  the  cards  contained  a box 


which,  if  checked,  meant  that  your  life 
was  then  dedicated  to  so-called  “full 
time  Christian  service” — i.e.,  that  you 
were  going  into  the  ministry. 

Through  a carefully  calculated  dep- 
rivation of  physical  comforts,  poor  food, 
and  loss  of  sleep  one’s  resistance  had 
been  sorely  tested  by  the  end  of  a week; 
but  the  best  was  saved  for  the  last.  After 
an  unusually  sparse  meal  the  campers 
were  led  off  into  the  black  midnight  of 
the  forest,  stumbling  single  file  along 
a hazardous  trail  especially  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  in  any  agnos- 
tic mind  the  degree  of  one’s  utter  de- 
pendence upon  the  merciful  providence 
of  God;  and  all  the  while  singing  every 
last  interminable  verse  of  “Jacob’s  Lad- 
der.” 

The  timing  of  it  all  was  masterful, 
because  just  as  your  entire  emotional 
system  was  about  to  sustain  permanent 
impairment,  you  emerged  into  a clear- 
ing resplendent  with  its  well-laid  camp- 
fire. Following  a devotional  service,  un- 
abashed in  its  design  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  the  decision  cards  were 
passed  around.  Then,  sworn  to  monastic 
silence,  back  down  the  dark  trail  you 
walked,  wondering  all  the  while  what 
sort  of  nut  would  do  this  three  and  four 
times  every  summer. 

After  three  such  summers  I admitted 
defeat,  resigned  to  live  out  my  life  as 
a sucker  for  campfires,  and  turned  my 
attention  instead  to  the  resolution  of  an 
even  more  embarrassing  dilemma:  how 
gracefully  to  be  excused  from  my  pledge 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  four  different 
denominations. 

Without  question  the  emotions  can 
be  manipulated;  yet  all  the  wisdom  of 
Christian  experience  says,  “trust  your 
emotions.”  If  you  do,  then  that  sliver 
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of  faith  will  grow  from  less  to  more  and 
from  more  to  most.  God  works  through 
the  emotions  as  effectively  and  honestly 
as  he  does  through  the  intellect.  Go  with 
me  from  the  campfire  somewhere  in 
the  beautiful  Sandia  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico  to  a sidestreet  in  Jerusalem  one 
dark  night  a long  time  ago,  and  perhaps 
my  friend,  Nicodemus,  can  show  you 
what  I mean. 

He  was  an  outstanding  man  among 
outstanding  men:  a Pharisee,  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Jewish  supreme 
court;  and  the  most  respected  teacher 
in  Palestine;  bred  in  that  stuffy  aca- 
demic atmosphere  of  rabbinical  schools, 
where  any  new  idea  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  acceptance  against  all  the  odds  of  an 
entrenched  religious  conservatism.  He 
knew  all  about  the  Messiah,  because  he 
knew  the  law  and  prophets.  Ethically 
and  morally  Nicodemus  was  the  epit- 
ome of  orthodoxy;  yet  it  may  have  been 
that  very  orthodoxy  which  dulled  his 
heart.  No  doubt  he  was  intellectually 
intrigued  by  Jesus’  teaching  and  im- 
pressed by  the  authority  his  miracles 
conveyed;  but  there  must  have  been 
something  more.  Intellectual  things  can 
be  discussed  on  any  street  corner  by  the 
light  of  day;  but  Nicodemus  was  appar- 
ently moved  by  Jesus  at  another  level — 
an  emotional  level  with  which  he  was 
basically  unfamiliar  and  uncomfortable. 
It  was  surely  that — a longing  he  could 
neither  accept  nor  understand — which 
provoked  this  furtive  interview  in  the 
darkness  of  some  Jerusalem  alleyway. 

True  to  form  Nicodemus  was  cour- 
teous and  deferential.  “Rabbi,  we  know 
that  you  are  a teacher  come  from  God, 
for  no  one  can  do  these  signs  that  you 
do  unless  God  is  with  him.”  Nicodemus 
led  with  his  head.  That  muscle  he  knew 


and  trusted;  but  Jesus,  responding  at  a 
deeper  stratum,  went  straight  for  the 
heart.  “If  you  would  understand  me; 
if  you  would  comprehend  the  miracles 
which  seem  to  impress  you,  then  you 
must  be  born  again.”  Emotional,  not 
intellectual  talk. 

Nicodemus  knew  what  the  term 
meant,  but  the  idea  staggered  him  be- 
cause it  spoke  so  directly  to  his  deepest 
longings.  “There  is  nothing  I want 
more  than  rebirth;  than  the  added  di- 
mension of  quality  it  would  provide  my 
life;  but  is  that  possible?  You  may  as 
well  tell  me,  a full-grown  man,  to  enter 
the  womb  and  be  born  all  over  again.”  j 
As  William  Barclay  pointed  out,  it 
was  not  the  desirability  so  much  as 
the  possibility  which  Nicodemus  ques- 
tioned. And  in  this  he  was  up  against 
that  eternal  problem  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  be  changed  but 
cannot  change  himself  in  spite  of  all 
the  intellectual  power  at  his  command. 

Jesus  quickly  pressed  the  point.  “Un- 
less one  is  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
Put  another  way,  all  you  may  know 
about  Christianity  will  avail  you  noth- 
ing unless  you  bury  your  past — sym- 
bolized by  the  water’s  cleansing — and 
take  on  a whole  new  attitude  toward 
life — the  Spirit.  But  this  was  only  more 
talk  at  a level  Nicodemus  found  diffi- 
cult to  accept.  Even  in  the  darkness 
Jesus  must  have  seen  the  astonishment, 
or  perhaps  the  skepticism,  on  his  face. 

Why  do  you  marvel  that  I say  this 
to  you?  The  wind  blows  where  it 
wills,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it, 
but  you  do  not  know  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes.  So  it  is  with  every- 
one born  of  the  Spirit. 
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This  is  a curious  comparison;  but 
when  it  is  unraveled,  it  makes  good 
sense.  You  may  know  all  there  is  to 
know  scientifically  about  the  wind;  yet 
you  know  nothing  about  it  until  you 
have  experienced  its  cool  refreshment 
on  a hot  summer  day.  Or  put  another 
way,  you  may  not  know  the  first  thing 
about  meteorology — where  the  wind 
comes  from  or  where  it  goes — but  once 
you  experience  it  for  yourself — see  the 
leaves  stirred  by  some  invisible  hand, 
then  you  trust  even  that  which  you  can- 
not prove. 

Well,  the  spiritual  life  is  like  that. 
When  you  experience  it,  trust  it;  don’t 
deny  it.  You  may  know  neither  its 
source  nor  its  destination;  but  once  you 
have  felt  its  effects,  yield  your  life  to 
it.  How  few  of  us  know  what  goes  on 
inside  our  television  sets  or  beneath  the 
hood  of  our  automobiles;  but  our  lack 
of  understanding  does  not  prevent  us 
from  using  and  enjoying  both. 

Our  minds  can  be  stimulated  to  a 
frenzy  concerning  the  intellectual  side 
of  Christianity.  We  can  debate  the 
workings  of  the  Spirit  by  day  and  by 
night;  yet  while  that  may  supplement, 
it  can  never  supplant  the  experience  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  at  work  in  your 
life.  More  than  to  be  debated,  Christian- 
ity is  to  be  obeyed.  More  than  to  be  dis- 
cussed, the  presence  of  Christ  in  your 
life  is  to  be  experienced.  And  you’ll 
never  have  that  experience  fully  until 
you  trust  your  emotions.  Why?  Because 
Christianity  is  emotional  or  anti-intel- 
lectual.3 By  no  means.  Rather  because 
we  were  created  whole,  not  as  independ- 
ent pieces.  Heart  and  head  go  together; 
one  is  no  less  important  than  the  other; 
both  are  imperative. 

Nicodemus  heard  and  understood;  yet 


it  left  him  standing  there  asking  the 
same  question  all  over  again:  “How 
can  this  be?”  For  all  his  desire  to  take 
this  leap  of  faith,  he  still  held  back. 
Why?  He  could  well  have  been  afraid 
or  embarrassed.  To  acknowledge  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  in  your  life  can 
still  be  costly,  and  Nicodemus  would 
have  paid  dearly  in  prestige.  To  believe 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  one  thing;  but 
to  become  like  the  Christ  of  God  is 
another  matter  entirely. 

Perhaps  Nicodemus  had  seen  too 
many  things  which  would  seem  to  deny 
the  experience:  poverty,  injustice,  cruel- 
ty, earthquakes,  unanswered  prayer.  If 
so,  then  we  share  his  hesitation  don’t 
we?  And  so  did  John  Henry  Newman 
and  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  The  one 
was  driven  to  the  depths  of  despair  by 
a lengthy  illness  and  that  haunting 
loneliness  which  pointed  to  nothing 
short  of  the  absence  of  God;  yet  he 
trusted  his  intuition  and  cast  his  lot 
with  all  the  goodness  he  had  experi- 
enced. “Lead,  kindly  light,”  he  prayed, 
“amidst  the  encircling  gloom.”  Tenny- 
son’s life  stood  still  when  his  dearest 
friend  died  so  unexpectedly.  His  whole 
world  was  suddenly  spun  around  and 
the  importunate  questions  of  life  and 
destiny  flooded  his  soul.  But  from  Ar- 
thur Hallam’s  death  there  came  not  bit- 
terness but  “In  Memoriam”: 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy 
face, 

By  faith  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Or  could  it  have  been  that  Nico- 
demus, for  all  his  protesting  to  the  con- 
trary, was  simply  not  anxious  to  trust 
his  emotions,  fearing  not  his  loss  of 
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prestige  so  much  as  the  radical  change 
it  would  make  in  his  priorities.  Augus- 
tine knew  that  sort  of  fear: 

In  the  commencement  of  my  early 
youth,  I had  begged  chastity  of  Thee, 
and  said,  “Give  me  chastity  and  con- 
tinency,  only  not  yet.”  For  I feared 
lest  Thou  shouldest  hear  me  soon, 
and  soon  cure  me  of  the  disease  of 
concupiscence,  which  I wished  to 
have  satisfied  rather  than  extin- 
guished. 

Do  you  recognize  yourself  in  any  of 
this?  Well,  if  you  do,  here  is  the  chal- 
lenge. Look  again,  if  you  dare,  at  the 
condescending  love  of  a manger;  the 
obedience  of  Christ  on  a cross;  the  emp- 
tiness of  a tomb,  gaping  symbol  of  his 
final  victory  over  that  most  feared  and 
hated  thing  called  death;  and  at  the 
Table  set  so  innocently  before  us  now. 
Look,  and  then  with  all  the  intellectual 
power  that  is  in  you,  attempt  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  you  don’t  want  to 
believe;  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say 
that  is  not  the  action  you  want  a piece 
of.  Be  nonchalant  about  the  mysterious 
nobility  of  that  life  which  crisscrossed 
Galilee  so  long  ago  and  convince  your- 


self that  it  doesn’t  call  to  you  across  the 
distance;  that  it  has  no  appeal;  that  the 
very  thought  of  Jesus  doesn’t  awaken 
some  yearning  for  nobility  within  your 
own  soul.  I don’t  believe  you  can  do  it. 

Of  course  Screwtape  is  always  ready 
to  spoof  you;  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  being  manipulated  by  stained-glass 
oratory.  Perhaps  Nicodemus  felt  the 
same  way.  His  question  was  not  re- 
solved and  we  hear  nothing  more  about 
him  until  the  end.  After  Jesus’  death, 
it  was  neither  his  family  nor  his  disci- 
ples who  came  to  take  the  body  down, 
but  two  men  who  were  practically 
strangers.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  pled 
with  Pilate  for  permission  to  remove  it. 
When  he  arrived  at  that  hated  hill  and 
set  about  his  grizzley  chore  of  love,  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  twilight,  drag- 
ging behind  him  ioo  pounds  of  those 
costly  spices  used  by  the  rich  in  burying 
their  dead.  Without  a word  he  helped 
Joseph  lower  the  cross  and  wrap  the 
body  in  linen  cloths  with  the  spices,  and 
carry  it  to  the  tomb. 

It  wasn’t  exactly  an  intellectual  thing 
to  do.  In  fact,  it  was  very  emotional. 
Who  would  have  done  such  a thing? 
Well,  his  name  was  Nicodemus. 


The  Church  of 
the  Unknown  God 

by  George  T.  Peters 


Acts  17:15-34 

Whatever  else  you  know  about  the 
apostle  Paul,  you  must  know  that 
he  was  not  exactly  a recessive  personal- 
ity. In  the  passage  just  read  we  find  him 
in  the  city  of  Athens.  Although  the  le- 
gions of  Rome  ruled  the  civilized  world 
in  those  days,  Athens  was  still,  as  it  had 
been  for  centuries,  the  intellectual  capi- 
tal. To  Athens  came  the  philosophers, 
the  teachers,  the  gurus  of  the  day  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  whatever  was  current 
in  the  season,  whatever  was  new  or  scan- 
dalous or  titillating  to  the  mind.  What 
a scene  it  must  have  been,  there  under 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  Parthe- 
non, witness  to  the  glory  of  Athena,  lit- 
tle groups  and  clusters  of  men  arguing, 
cajoling,  berating,  persuading,  making 
of  disputation  their  meat  and  drink. 

Into  this  select  circle  steps  Paul,  the 
non-recessive  one.  And  so  we  read  that 
“his  spirit  was  provoked  within  him  as 
he  saw  that  the  city  was  full  of  idols.” 
The  sight  of  all  those  gods,  the  cease- 
less drone  of  voices,  the  seeming  vapid- 
ity of  it  all  stirred  him  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  of  dialogue  unafraid  and  unin- 
hibited. 

The  natives  were  quick  to  assure  him 
of  their  condescension  in  giving  him 
ear,  “What  would  this  babbler  say?” 
they  muttered.  “He  seems  to  be  a 
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preacher  of  foreign  divinities,”  they 
smiled.  “May  we  know  what  this  new 
teaching  is  which  you  present?” 

In  the  midst  of  a highly  skeptical,  if 
not  antagonistic  audience,  he  begins 
right  where  they  are,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively. “Men  of  Athens,  I perceive 
that  in  every  way  you  are  very  religious. 
For  as  I passed  along  and  observed  the 
objects  of  your  worship  I found  also  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  ‘To  an  un- 
known god.’  ” He  then  immediately 
rivets  their  attention  by  continuing, 
“What  therefore  you  worship  as  un- 
known, this  I proclaim  to  you.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  of  the 
God  who  is  Creator,  who  gives  life  to 
all  his  creation,  who  does  not  dwell  in 
temples  made  by  hands,  who  is  the  God 
of  history  and  who  has  lately  revealed 
himself  in  the  person  of  One  whom  he 
has  raised  from  the  dead. 

One  can  imagine  that  his  listeners, 
however  erudite  and  sophisticated, 
heard  Paul  with  attention  and  not  a 
little  wistfulness.  The  plethora  of  gods 
made  a mockery  of  meaning.  Could  it 
be  that  there  was  among  them  a hun- 
gering, a longing  for  something  to 
which  they  might  fasten  their  devotion, 
for  someone  to  whom  they  could  com- 
mit their  loyalties  instead  of  the  life  of 
endless  chatter,  like  an  interminable 
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cocktail  party — nothing  satisfied,  noth- 
ing of  love  or  assurance  or  joy? 

Well,  we  cannot  know.  Evidently 
Paul’s  mention  of  the  resurrection 
turned  them  off.  We  read,  “Some 
mocked,  but  others  said,  ‘We  will  hear 
you  again  about  this.’  ” Some  evidently 
did  believe — their  names  are  recorded. 
More  than  that  we  do  not  know.  The 
testimony  had  been  made.  The  record 
is  closed. 

Or  is  it?  I suggest  that  the  parallels 
between  that  scene  and  our  own  are 
too  pointed  to  be  missed. 

I 

Consider  first,  that  we,  too,  are  very 
religious  in  our  own  idolatrous  ways; 
that  we,  too,  have  a landscape  dotted 
with  shrines  to  a variety  of  gods.  Not 
all  of  us,  of  course,  make  pilgrimage  to 
the  same  altars.  Moreover,  we  are  loath 
to  admit  that  any  of  them  really  takes 
on  the  nature  of  an  object  of  worship 
for  us,  but  in  terms  of  time,  money  and 
interest  expended  there  is  a devotion 
implicit  in  our  attention  to  them. 

Take  professional  football  for  exam- 
ple. Lest  you  suppose  that  1 am  a cleri- 
cal kill-joy,  let  me  assure  you  that  from 
August  until  January  Sunday  afternoons 
in  my  home  are  punctuated  by  the  sight 
and  sound  of  overgrown  boys  hurtling 
at  each  other  in  what  must  be  for  me, 
I’ve  decided,  a vicarious  expression  for 
all  my  latent  aggressions.  I enjoy  watch- 
ing the  game  and  having  rationalized 
it  to  myself  I am  free  to  indulge  it.  But 
in  my  more  objective  moments  I am 
appalled,  as  you  must  be,  at  the  depth 
of  devotion  it  induces  in  players, 
coaches  and  fans,  the  frenzy  it  excites, 
the  millions  of  dollars  it  commands,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sacramental,  ritualis- 
tic character  it  has  assumed,  complete 


now  with  prayer  meetings  and  resident 
chaplains  kneeling  on  the  locker  room 
floor  invoking  benedictions.  If  that  is  not 
an  altar  then  I have  missed  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  If  the  stadiums  to  which 
millions  make  pilgrimage  have  not  be- 
come national  shrines  then  I submit  we 
are  deceived  about  the  passions  of  our 
hearts. 

Another  example  of  our  propensity 
for  altars  is  patriotism.  Patriotism,  seem- 
ingly, is  that  unquestioning  affirmation 
of  everything  one’s  government  says  or 
does  in  its  relationships  to  people  other 
than  ourselves,  especially  if  we  don’t 
like  them  this  year.  Patriotism  seems, 
by  popular  definition,  to  be  a visceral 
hostility  to  whomever  or  whatever  chal- 
lenges the  concept  of  American  invin- 
cibility. So  the  flag  becomes  not  a sym- 
bol of  national  identity  but  a sacred 
cloth.  So  the  pledge  of  allegiance  be- 
comes not  an  aspiration  but  a loyalty 
oath  of  national  orthodoxy.  So  does 
one’s  love  of  country  become  a distor- 
tion to  cover  injustice  and  deception  and 
rage  and  fear.  “America — love  it  or 
leave  it” — so  say  the  bumper  stickers 
still.  And  that  is  not  patriotism  but  the 
call  to  worship  at  an  altar  alien  to  the 
God  of  the  Bible  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  the  same  God,  if  you  please, 
who,  the  apostle  Paul  reminded  the 
men  of  Athens,  “made  from  one  every 
nation  of  men  to  live  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth  . . . that  they  might  feel 
after  him  and  find  him.” 

Or  another  example,  more  difficult  to 
focus  but  nonetheless  real — the  altar  of 
imperturbability.  It  is  an  insidious  idol 
but  most  of  us  give  it  obeisance.  It  is 
the  god  of  passivity,  of  non-involve- 
ment, of  accommodation  to  one’s  own 
unperturbed  welfare.  Oh,  there  is  a ra- 
tionale for  it  as  with  other  idols — the 
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pace  at  which  we  live,  the  complexity 
of  the  times,  the  impersonality,  the 
seeming  magnitude  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us. 

But,  I suspect,  we  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  a kind  of  psychic  withdrawal 
from  the  world  and  from  each  other, 
to  a mood  that  wants  to  close  out  any- 
thing that  doesn’t  have  to  do  with  our 
own  immediate  survival — even  wife, 
husband,  children,  parents,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  poverty  of  millions,  the  issues 
of  peace,  the  accelerating  cancer  of  our 
cities,  gross  injustice.  Maybe  it  is  the 
suburban  syndrome  accentuated  by 
what  Alan  Tofler  calls  “Future  Shock,” 
now  made  present  shock,  but  eventu- 
ating in  making  an  idol  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  be  imperturbed  in  the  middle  of 
a swirling  milieu  that  both  frightens 
and  exasperates.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
imperturbability  is,  or  can,  be  a siren 
god. 

There  are  other  gods  and  other  idols 
that  dot  the  landscape  of  our  times,  at 
least  when  viewed  within  the  context 
of  Christian  worship.  For  some  it  is  de- 
votion to  work  and  work  habits  which 
become  all  consuming.  For  others  it  is 
status  and  all  of  its  appurtenances.  For 
still  others  it  is  sex  or  pleasure  or  mak- 
ing the  family  a fetish,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  brash  pretenders  to  the  scene, 
astrology,  the  occult,  transcendental 
meditation.  First  century  Athens  and 
twentieth  century  America  have  at  least 
this  in  common — by  Paul’s  definition 
we  too  are  very  religious,  with  idolatry 
still  a going  business  and  altars  abound- 
ing. 

II 

Come  now  to  the  second  parallel  be- 
tween Paul’s  observation  and  our  own. 
“As  I passed  along,”  he  says,  “I  found 


also  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  ‘To 
an  unknown  god.’  What  therefore  you 
worship  as  unknown,  this  I proclaim  to 
you.” 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  Greeks  al- 
ways had  a word  for  it.  Well,  in  this 
case  they  didn’t.  Perhaps  they  were  sly 
and  realistic  enough  not  to  want  to 
overlook  any  hovering  god  who  just 
might  be  less  than  pleased  at  not  having 
his  own  altar.  Or  could  it  have  been  that 
the  fickle  and  unsatisfying  gods  they 
had,  like  our  own,  were  so  far  from 
meeting  the  needs  and  hungers  of  their 
hearts  that  they  poured  their  wistful- 
ness for  a God  of  love  and  mercy  and 
strength  into  this  poignant  inscription? 
Paul  may  have  thought  so  for  he  says 
in  effect,  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  only 
real  God  there  is,  the  universal  God,  the 
God  of  Jesus  Christ.  “What  you  wor- 
ship as  unknown,  this  I proclaim  to 
you.” 

As  one  who  loves  the  Church  and  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  it  I suggest  that 
the  Church  is  in  many  ways  like  that 
altar  to  the  unknown  God.  In  an  idol- 
atrous society  it  has  too  often  and  too 
much  represented  the  God  who  is  still 
unknown  both  to  the  people  inside  of 
it  and  outside  of  it.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  polls  indicate  that  97%  of 
the  population  say  they  believe  in  God. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
one  altar  but  more  like  250,000  altars — 
churches,  that  is — in  cities  and  towns 
and  suburbs  and  villages  across  the  land. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  contributed  each 
year  to  the  maintenance  and  program 
of  these  churches,  yours  and  mine  in- 
cluded. 

In  suggesting  that  God — the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ — is  still  largely  unknown  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  devout  corps 
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in  every  congregation  to  whom  he  is 
known;  who  do  understand,  as  well  as 
faith  and  insight  allow,  the  demands 
and  the  joy  of  the  Gospel.  I know  many 
of  them  and  I’m  sure  this  congregation 
is  not  without  their  number. 

What  I do  mean  to  say  is  that  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  believers  in  any 
generation — and  pointedly,  our  own — 
has  more  often  obscured  God  than  wit- 
nessed to  him,  diminished  him  than  en- 
larged him,  and  made  of  him  another 
deity  in  the  Pantheon  of  idols  rather 
than  the  God  who  is  above  every  God. 
The  Church  for  all  its  good  graces  is, 
to  large  degree  in  our  generation,  the 
altar  of  the  unknown  God. 

How  else  explain  the  sliding  rolls  of 
membership,  the  sagging  interest  in  the 
Church  which  are  certainly  no  secret 
among  us.  How  else  explain,  despite 
these  facts,  that  courses  in  religion  are 
demanded  and  crowded  on  university 
campuses  across  the  land  while  the 
same  young  men  and  women  are  nota- 
ble by  their  absence  from  the  Church. 
At  a time  when  meaning  and  purpose 
and  significance  are  being  sought  with 
single  minded  zeal  by  a whole  people, 
how  is  it  that  the  one  institution  dedi- 
cated to  their  embodiment  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  faltering? 

Some  of  you  watched,  as  I did,  the 
television  documentary  called  “An 
American  Family.”  Tedious  and  dull  at 
times,  like  our  own  families,  but  not 
without  an  hypnotic  fascination,  we  saw 
the  Loud  family  of  Santa  Barbara  over 
a period  of  months.  Neither  they  nor 
the  producer  claimed  that  they  were 
typical  of  American  families.  Still  it  was 
sobering  and  disquieting  to  realize  that 
however  much  we  and  ours  are  like  or 
unlike  them  there  was,  basically,  a ter- 
rifying absence  of  meaning  or  purpose 


or  significance  to  their  collective  or  indi- 
vidual lives.  More  than  we  know  they 
signified  our  common  experience — rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old.  They  seemed 
to  have  no  faith,  no  belief,  no  core  of 
affirmation,  and  I would  guess  that  their 
number  is  legion  and  growing. 

And  one  of  the  questions  that 
haunted  me  as  I saw  them  was,  where 
and  why  had  the  Church  failed  the 
Louds  and  all  their  counterparts?  Why 
had  the  faith  we  say  we  profess  not  been 
more  evident  and  contagious?  Why  had 
the  God  we  worship  been  unknown  to 
them?  In  the  wilderness  wandering 
which  they  exhibited,  replete  with  five 
cars  and  swimming  pool,  why  and  how 
could  they  miss  the  oasis  of  fellowship, 
the  love,  joy,  peace  which  they  seemed 
desperately  to  need  and  which  the 
Church  declares  it  has  found  in  God? 

Ill 

Well  complex  attitudes  and  deep  ma- 
laise do  not  give  way  to  pat  solutions, 
nor  do  I mean  to  suggest  that  they  do. 
The  Church  which  we  love  and  serve, 
like  we  ourselves,  is  immersed  in  a sea 
of  societal  changes  which  stagger  and 
baffle  the  best  minds  among  us.  The 
very  fabric  of  society  is  stretched  and 
rent.  The  foundations  are  being  shaken 
and  the  assumptions  of  a whole  culture 
are  under  attack.  No  less  than  our 
neighbors  we  who  claim  to  be  the 
Church  to  our  times  are  bewildered. 
But  for  better,  for  worse,  our  lives — 
yours  and  mine — are  cast  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  to  this  time  and  in  these 
places  that  we  are  called  to  bear  witness 
to  our  faith  in  God,  however  tremu- 
lously held. 

Is  there  a clue  to  the  answer  if  not  the 
answer  itself?  I believe  there  is  and  Paul 
merely  hints  at  it  in  this  speech  but 
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indeed  it  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life — the  resurrected  Christ.  Hear  him: 
“God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness by  a man  whom  he  has  appointed, 
and  of  this  he  has  given  assurance  by 
raising  him  from  the  dead.” 

Brethren,  we  are  the  company  of  the 
followers  of  Christ.  So  have  we  declared 
ourselves;  so  have  we  been  represented 
to  our  fellows,  no  less  than  the  apostle 
before  us.  Is  this  Christ,  then,  a Galilean 
of  the  long  ago?  Is  he  a spectral  figure 
lost  in  the  dim  images  of  the  past  to 
whom  we  pay  a kind  of  embarrassed 
and  self-conscious  homage  one  day  in 
the  week?  Is  he  an  incongruous  mem- 
ory amid  the  altars  of  our  day,  the  sta- 
diums, the  flags,  the  easy  chairs,  and  all 
the  other  symbols  of  our  infatuations? 

I pray  not  for  you  and  me  or  for  all 
who  are  gathered  with  us  in  the  Church 
which  bears  his  name.  He  is  the  living 
Christ,  the  Christ  of  resurrection.  And 
I take  that  to  mean  not  just  something 
to  do  with  Easter  and  life  after  death 
but  as  Paul  and  the  Gospels  mean  it, 
with  today  and  here  and  now. 

I take  it  to  mean  that  the  love  which 
bore  a cross  has  not  been  overruled  by 
hate  and  that  we  can  love  one  another 
unreservedly.  I take  it  to  mean  that  the 
God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead  has 
declared  for  time  and  eternity  that  his 
purposes  shall  prevail  and  that  that  gives 
you  and  me  reason  for  hope  in  a de- 
spairing age.  I take  it  to  mean  that 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  God’s  banner  be- 
fore the  world  that  there  is  a profound 
and  ultimate  joy  in  life  which  even  the 
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absurdities  we  witness  and  the  depres- 
sion we  sometimes  feel  cannot  cancel.  I 
take  it  to  mean  that  there  is  possible  a 
peace  at  the  center  of  my  being  which 
nothing  and  no  one  less  than  God  can 
validate.  I take  it  to  mean  that  my  hu- 
manity has  been  affirmed  by  One  who 
himself  wept  and  wondered,  anguished 
and  aspired.  I take  it  to  mean  that  just 
when  I am  about  to  tip  over  into  a dark 
despondency  there  is  that  living  Lord 
whom  I cannot  abandon  and  who  will 
never  abandon  me.  I take  it  to  mean 
that 

Though  the  cause  of  evil  prosper, 
Yet  ’tis  truth  alone  is  strong; 
Though  her  portion  be  the  scaffold. 
And  upon  the  throne  be  wrong, 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

That  is  at  least  something  of  what  a 
living  faith  in  a living  Lord  can  mean. 
We  who  are  gathered  here  have  already 
affirmed  it.  Can  we  reaffirm  it,  do  you 
suppose?  We  desperately  need  it,  no  less 
than  those  beyond  our  meeting  place. 

Christ  is  alive,  brethren.  So  said  Paul, 
so  say  we.  There  is  nothing  which 
haunts  our  daily  lives  that  will  not  yield 
to  trust  in  him.  There  is  nothing  which 
plagues  the  Church  which  will  not  be 
conquered  by  our  common  faith  in  him. 
For  the  sake  of  ourselves  who  have  only 
half  believed  and  of  our  fellows  who 
must  see  faith  first  in  us,  let  us  pledge 
to  be  the  company  of  the  committed. 


Servanthood 
vis-a-vis  Sophistication 

Sermon  by  Gilbert  J.  Horn 
St.  Luke  17:20-37 

Something  struck  me  the  other  day  as 
I was  sitting  in  the  woods  at  John- 
sonburg  pondering  this  lesson.  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  many  times  the  Gospels 
show  the  Pharisees  coming  to  Jesus  with 
questions?  Over  and  over  again  these 
lordly  theologians-priests-lawyers — they 
were  all  three  in  those  days — approach 
Jesus,  the  carpenter’s  son,  with  serious 
questions  about  the  Torah:  the  Law  of 
God  and  the  traditions  of  Israel.  And 
they  go  to  him  with  their  problems,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

And  what  occurs  to  me  as  I reflect 
on  this  is  that  Jesus  must  have  had  tre- 
mendous sophistication  to  command 
such  respect  from  the  most  learned  and 
prestigious  men  in  Jewry.  He  had  no 
status,  itinerant  teacher  as  he  was,  who 
had  to  beg  his  own  bread.  He  had  no 
obvious  political  clout;  indeed  he  es- 
chewed arms  and  armor.  It  had  to  be 
something  like  Jesus’  sophistication  that 
kept  them  coming  back  and  back  again. 

Now,  sophistication,  in  this  sense,  has 
only  to  do  with  style.  Not  what  you 
know  or  how  you  look,  so  much  as  what 
you  do  with  what  you  know  and  how 
you  look  reflects  what’s  going  on  inside 
you.  Style  is  totally  internal,  in  the  first 
instance.  It  does  not  matter  what  kind 
of  clothes  you  wear  or  food  you  prefer 
or  culture  you  indulge  in — but  what  all 
of  those  things  say  about  what’s  going 
on  inside  you — that’s  sophistication. 
Everything  external  becomes  transpar- 
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ent,  in  order  that  nothing  will  stand  be- 
tween what  your  life  is  about  and  any- 
one you  encounter. 

I’m  saying  this  morning  that  servant- 
hood  is  sophistication.  That  is,  in  order 
for  you  and  me  to  be  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  world,  what  is  external 
needs  to  become  transparent  to  the  style 
which  proclaims  what  our  life  is  about. 
If  we  are  ever  to  embody  the  victory 
over  the  world  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  then 
we  need  to  be  this  kind  of  sophisticated. 
And  that  means  we  can’t  be  three  other 
things:  superficial,  sanctimonious,  or 
sentimental. 

(i) 

There’s  an  old  Greek  legend  about  the 
King  of  Athens  who  kicked  a brilliant 
philosopher  out  of  town  because  he 
could  argue  both  sides  of  any  question 
equally  well.  And,  in  fact,  he  did.  As 
such,  the  wise  king  judged  him  to  be 
utterly  useless.  Now,  unless  we  get  our 
minds  around  why  that  kind  of  thing  is 
useless,  we  do  not  understand  Jesus’ 
answer  to  the  Pharisees. 

Jesus  is  always  telling  us  what  we  al- 
ready know,  isn’t  he?  Somebody  is  go- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  “Kingdom  of 
God  is  like  Pepsi-Gola”;  and  somebody 
else  will  claim  that  “a  Pontiac  will  drive 
you  there.’’  Or,  to  be  a bit  more  solemn, 
there  are  those  who  maintain  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  internal  medicine  (why 
else  are  they  more  concerned  with  their 
health  than  anything  else) 5 Or  that 
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education  is  the  answer.  More  and  bet- 
ter education  will  save  the  world. 

Every  huckster  on  every  corner  is 
writing  hymns  of  praise  to  his  product 
as  the  panacea  for  the  world's  ills. 
“Look,  the  Kingdom’s  over  here!  Hey, 
no,  over  here — when  you  get  a carload 
of  this  item,  you  will  have  arrived!” 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  scientific 
method  and  its  practitioners,  no  kind  of 
external  exploration,  looking  outside,  no 
amount  of  searching  or  observation  or 
probing  or  dissecting  is  going  to  do  it. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  isn’t  anywhere 
else  than  where  you  are.  “The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you!"  Emphasis  on 
you.  The  kingdom  you  seek  is  the  crea- 
tion you  are.  The  salvation  you  yearn 
for  is  the  long  journey  inward — not  any 
prepackaged  good-life  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  you  on  the  installment  plan. 

Now,  to  be  superficial  means  to  seek 
your  salvation  in  those  other  kinds  of 
surfaces,  those  other  kinds  of  externals. 
But  what  I’m  talking  about  is  a lot  more 
subtle  than  just  what  we  refer  to  com- 
monly as  superficiality.  It  is  not  the  silly, 
shallow  kind  of  thing  that  we  can  laugh 
off.  People  are  pouring  out  their  lives 
to  create  and  market  tbe  superficialities 
that  are  necessary  for  human  life  to  con- 
tinue. There  will  always  be,  as  there  al- 
ways have  been,  the  externals  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  safety  that  enable 
life  to  be  human.  And  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  any  of  them. 

But  we  are  talking  today  about  the 
sophistication  of  the  servant  of  God.  He 
is  the  one  who  does  neither  eschew  nor 
embrace  those  precious,  shiny  surfaces, 
but  rather,  sits  loose  to  them.  You  need 
those  surfaces — but  you  need  them  for 
only  one  purpose:  to  get  the  mission  of 
God  accomplished,  to  enable  every  man 
to  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  you 
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so  that  he  may  see  it  within  himself.  So 
if  you  need  to  look  spiffy  to  meet  with 
spiffy  people  for  Jesus’  sake — you  buy 
spiffy  clothes.  If  you  need  to  eat  a steak 
at  three  dollars  a pound  to  dine  with 
wealthy  people  for  Jesus’  sake,  you  do 
that.  But  the  servant  needs  what  he 
needs,  never  for  itself,  but  always  and 
only  to  reveal  the  Kingdom. 

Oh,  and  I mean  people  can  and  may 
hate  you  for  that.  They  won’t  want  to 
understand  what  you’re  all  about.  If  you 
say — and  mean — that  you  need  what 
you  need  only  to  reveal  the  Kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  don't  need  to 
look  nice  to  feel  good,  or  eat  well  to  be 
good — that's  obnoxious  to  people  . . . 
people  who  want  to  tie  their  lives — and 
have  you  tie  yours — to  a bolt  of  cloth 
or  a side  of  beef. 

But  Jesus  warned  us  that  would  hap- 
pen if  we  decided  to  live  on  behalf  of 
the  future  for  all  men.  Servanthood  in 
this  world,  however,  demands  that  kind 
of  sophistication. 

(ii) 

Second,  if  we  be  sophisticated,  we 
don't  be  sanctimonious.  I could  go  on 
all  morning  about  this,  but  I want  to 
move  along. 

Do  you  have  any  friends  who  say, 
“Things  aren’t  as  good  as  they  used  to 
be?”  Well,  they  aren’t!  And  what’s 
more,  things  were  probably  never  as 
good  as  they  “used  to  be.”  That’s  what 
sanctimonious  is  all  about.  The  sort  of 
unearthly,  pietistic  turning  up  of  the 
nose  to  whatever  is  going  on  in  favor 
of  what  used  to  be — but  probably  never 
was.  Or  what  might  have  been,  but 
probably  never  will  be. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  no  more 
needs  this  kind  of  hand-wringing  “nev- 
er-never landers”  than  it  does  the  kind 
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of  intellectualizers  and  externalizers  I 
just  talked  about.  All  kinds  of  religious 
hicks  and  faddists  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory— the  kind  of  people  who  think 
their  being  faithful  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  number  of  people  they  insult,  turn- 
off, put  down,  and  consign  to  blazes  in 
any  given  week.  They  are  the  Answer 
Men  who  never  tell  you  what  the  Ques- 
tion was.  They  are  the  ones  who  sug- 
gest that  everything  needs  to  be  changed 
before  anything  good  can  come.  Espe- 
cially other  people’s  sins  need  lots  of 
attention. 

Well,  here’s  the  kind  of  change  the 
Bible  promises  us:  it’s  like  the  Russian 
soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  in  the 
farthest  outpost  of  Siberia.  They’d  been 
there  fourteen  months,  with  another 
ten  to  go,  and  they  were  getting  no  fresh 
supplies,  especially  no  new  clothing. 
One  day  the  commandant  announces  to 
the  men:  “Today,  men,  everybody  gets 
a change  of  socks.”  A great  cheer  went 
up.  The  commandant  continued:  “Igor, 
you  change  with  Dmitri;  Ivan,  you 
change  with  Vladimir.  . . .” 

That’s  the  kind  of  change  Jesus  prom- 
ised in  the  Kingdom:  In  Noah’s  day, 
they  ate  and  drank  and  married  and  so 
on,  and  the  flood  came,  and  they  died. 
And  in  Lot’s  day,  they  built  and  planted, 
they  bought  and  sold,  and  the  fire  came, 
and  they  died.  And  that’s  how  it  is  when 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  revealed.  Peo- 
ple are  just  going  along  and  getting 
along  as  usual,  and  WHAMMO,  every- 
thing is  transformed.  Nothing  changes, 
but  all  is  different.  “The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you.”  And  the  sancti- 
monious never  see  that.  They  don’t,  I 
fear,  because  they  don’t  see  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  truly  within  them — 
just  as  they  are — but  transFORMED  by 
the  flood  of  grace  and  the  fire  of  joy. 


(iii) 

Well,  third  is  sentimental.  You  don’t 
be — and  I’m  tired,  sort  of,  of  telling  us 
what  not  to  be  in  order  to  be  the  serv- 
ants of  God.  Maybe  I’ll  come  up  with 
a better  definition  of  sophisticaton  after 
a while — but  third  is,  you  don’t  be  senti- 
mental. Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  sentiment.  Everybody  feels,  and 
that’s  good.  But  the  sentimentalist  is  a 
slave  to  his  feelings.  Or  the  sentimental- 
ist is  one  who  lives  out  of  his  gut.  He 
wants  everyone  else  to  feel  good,  too.  So 
he  gets  nostalgic,  or  sympathetic,  or  wit- 
ty or  whatever  in  order  to  be  the  world’s 
biggest  band-aid  on  every  human  situa- 
tion. He’s  always  trying  to  patch  every- 
thing up  with  some  sort  of  little  gim- 
mick. Well,  you  know  the  type. 

And  what’s  wrong  with  the  sentimen- 
talist is  just  that  he’s  a liar.  He  isn’t 
playing  with  a full  deck.  He  is  talking 
about  something  other  than  the  way  life 
is.  Jesus  says  that  the  way  life  is  is  that 
you  can’t  go  back,  you  can’t  pretend 
things  didn’t  happen,  you  can’t  pretend 
death  isn’t  ugly  or  that  birth  isn’t  hard. 
Because  you’re  lying  if  you  do.  Jesus 
says  that  the  way  life  is  is  that  there  are 
two  guys  sleeping  in  a bed,  and  one 
dies.  Two  girls  work  together  for  twen- 
ty-eight years,  and  one  dies.  Jesus  says 
you  don’t  ever  save  your  life,  you  only 
give  it.  Not  because  you  want  to  or  it 
feels  good,  but  because  that’s  the  way 
life  really  is.  You  don’t  play  hide-and- 
go-seek  with  a drunk’s  gin  bottle.  You 
tell  him  he’s  a drunk  and  he’s  killing 
himself  and  screwing  up  his  family. 
You  don’t  tell  a homely  girl  that  some- 
day she’ll  be  lovely  if  she  just  waits  and 
wishes  or  something.  You  tell  her  what 
beauty  really  is,  and  you  enable  her  to 
see  herself  as  that  beauty  right  now,  by 
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picking  up  the  life  and  person  she  is  and 
living  it  fully. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  sophistication  in 
the  service  of  God  is  by  telling  you 
about  J.B.  J.B.  is  old  and  crusty  and  not- 
too-well-educated,  and  J.B.  is  full  of 
years  and  gentle  as  a lamb  and  the 
wisest  man  I’ve  talked  to  this  week. 
J.B.  knows  he  is  dying  soon.  And  J.B. 
has  decided  to  give  his  life  that  others 
may  not  die  as  he  is  dying.  J.B.  hurts 
from  head  to  toe,  and  almost  succumbs 
every  time  he  lies  down  to  sleep.  But 
J.B.  cannot  say  enough  good  things 
about  the  people  around  him,  who  come 
to  see  him  and  who  take  care  of  him. 
J.B.  has  had  setback  upon  setback  since 
he  first  fell  ill — and  he  has  overcome 
each  of  them  because  of  his  determina- 


tion to  give  his  life  and  not  have  it 
taken  away  from  him  by  trying  to  save 
it. 

J.B.  is  no  fool.  He  does  not  want  the 
pain,  desire  the  death,  enjoy  being  de- 
pendent on  everybody  else.  But  he  has 
decided  that  that  is  his  life,  just  now, 
and  that  life  will  be  given  to  the  glory 
of  God.  And  so  he  reveals  the  Kingdom 
to  everyone  who  enters  that  room.  After 
a while,  you  don’t  see  a sick,  old  man. 
You  look  at  J.B.,  and  he  looks  at  you, 
and  you  see  the  grace  of  God  at  work — 
not  just  in  his  life,  but  because  of  his 
transparent  style.  Because  of  his  decision 
to  be  God’s  servant  and  none  other,  J.B. 
reveals  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you. 
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Sermon  by  Frederick  V.  Mills,  Sr. 
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ple School  of  Theology  (S.T.B.),  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (Th.M.),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (Ph.D.). 


“ Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
“Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.”  John  1:46-47 


A complimentary  expression  uttered 
by  one  noted  for  sincerity  is  most 
meaningful.  Few  such  words  are  found 
among  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus,  but 
those  that  exist  are  memorable.  Of  a 
Roman  centurion  he  said,  “I  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel” 
(Matt.  8:10).  To  a woman  of  Canaan 
the  words  “great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt”  (Matt.  15:28) 
had  a profound  result.  But  perhaps  his 
highest  praise  reported  in  the  gospels 
was  bestowed  upon  Nathanael  of  Cana 
who  is  described  as  “an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile.” 

Translated  into  practical  terms  this 
accolade  for  Nathanael  meant  he  was 
a man  of  integrity.  Fie  was  exactly 
what  he  appeared  to  be;  he  spoke  with 
a single  purpose  and  abhorred  half- 
truth  and  trickery.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  that  here  was  a man  “as  honest 
as  the  day  is  long.”  In  his  personal  reli- 
gious life  he  was  faithful  in  worship 
and  service  to  the  temple  and  his  per- 
formance carried  throughout  the  week. 
The  needy  were  treated  as  neighbors; 
strangers  became  friends.  But  beyond 
the  sterling  piety  of  this  man  was  the 
absence  of  tbe  slightest  trace  of  a Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  complex  which  af- 
flicted so  many  who  came  to  Jesus.  In 
brief,  if  one  were  to  search  for  a living 
example  of  Judaism  in  that  day,  it  is 


doubtful  one  better  than  Nathanael 
could  be  found. 

By  comparison  with  the  disciples  who 
heeded  the  Master’s  summons,  “Follow 
me,”  Nathanael  was  developed  far  be- 
yond most  of  them.  Peter’s  hot-tempered 
disposition  caused  problems  time  and 
again;  Thomas’s  skeptical  nature 
spawned  doubt;  James  and  John  were 
not  above  countenancing  influence  ped- 
dling in  their  desire  for  position.  But 
Nathanael  apparently  was  not  en- 
trapped in  the  threads  of  an  emotional 
web  which  marred  the  dispositions  of 
the  others.  Indeed,  it  appears  he  was 
so  well  developed  personally  and  emo- 
tionally that  superior  service  as  a dis- 
ciple would  come  natural  to  him.  All 
initial  indications  were  that  he  could 
go  far  in  the  kingdom. 

However,  the  great  promise  of  this 
man  with  remarkable  qualities  was  nev- 
er realized,  the  expected  performance 
did  not  follow,  and  one  of  great  poten- 
tial talent  for  service  failed.  In  the  next 
nineteen  chapters  of  John’s  gospel  Na- 
thanael’s name  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  Matthew,  Mark,  or 
Luke’s  accounts.  Only  in  John,  chapter 
twenty-one  and  verse  two,  is  his  name 
given  for  the  second  and  last  time.  He 
was  still  in  Cana  of  Galilee  where  he 
first  met  Jesus  and  just  as  pious  and 
respectable  as  ever,  but  neither  clue  nor 
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hint  exist  that  suggest  he  had  grown 
in  faith  and  stature  since  the  day  he 
encountered  Jesus  years  earlier.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  spiritual 
growth  and  achievement  is  alarming.  Is 
not  piety  enough  to  insure  development 
in  Christ’s  way? 

I 

The  key  to  Nathanael’s  uneventful 
and  disappointing  life  is  found,  I sub- 
mit, in  tbe  words  he  uttered,  “Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
during  his  original  meeting  with  the 
Master.  The  nature  of  the  question  be- 
trays a prejudiced  concept  behind  it.  In 
other  words,  here  was  a pious  man 
echoing  a commonly  held  biased  judg- 
ment against  a particular  community, 
its  people,  and  what  they  symbolized. 
Because  Nazareth  was  a commercial 
cross-road  town  without  a historic  tra- 
dition, it  did  not  rank  with  the  elite 
cities  of  Israel.  None  of  the  “best”  fam- 
ilies lived  there  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  life-style  of  Nazareth’s  residents 
was  so  uncultured  that  even  the  native 
language  had  been  corrupted.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  view  produced  a social 
type  Berlin  wall  separating  the  people 
of  Nazareth  from  tbe  rest  of  the  nation. 
It  was  this  bigoted  attitude  expressed 
by  Nathanael,  gifted  and  proper  though 
| he  was,  left  unreformed  through  the 
years,  that  blocked  his  path  to  spiritual 
maturity  and  possibly  cost  him  a place 
J in  the  Bible  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  parallel  between  Nathanael’s  di- 
lemma and  mankind’s  frequent  pre- 
dicament is  self-evident.  God’s  way  as 
revealed  through  Jesus  Christ  is  fre- 
! quently  far  different  from  man’s  pre- 
conceptions, notions,  and  ideas.  More- 
over, the  problem  is  compounded  when 
man  knowingly  refuses  or  fails  to  place 
his  thoughts  and  actions  under  the  scru- 


tiny of  the  Almighty  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  revealed  truth.  Unless  this  trans- 
formation occurs  even  within  the  pious 
believer  a record  of  stunted  spiritual 
growth  and  underachievement  will  re- 
sult. 

Examples  of  this  human  predicament 
are  abundant.  They  exist  in  the  annals 
of  empires,  nations,  and  societies  as  well 
as  individuals.  The  anti-Nazareth  syn- 
drome contributed  to  Great  Britain’s 
loss  of  her  first  empire;  it  threatened  a 
secession  of  states  from  the  United 
States  in  1814  and  produced  an  actual 
division  in  1861;  and  it  generated  a set 
of  restrictions  on  the  part  of  Americans 
toward  cultural  minorities  that  have  not 
yet  been  fully  erased.  In  each  instance, 
however,  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  cumulative 
experience  have  demonstrated  that  nei- 
ther nations  nor  men  can  achieve  their 
full  potential  if  shackled  by  the  fetters 
of  prejudice  and  arrogance  be  they  of 
the  imperialist,  nationalist,  or  racist 
variety. 

Prior  to  the  American  Revolution 
nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants  in  Eng- 
lish America  had  arrived  on  these  shores 
in  some  form  of  indentured  servitude. 
More  than  one  colony  was  peopled  by 
those  seeking  relief  from  religious  per- 
secution or  to  find  a second  chance  to 
earn  their  stake  in  society.  The  noble 
and  wealthy  did  not  migrate  to  the 
fringes  of  the  Atlantic  civilization  to 
inhabit  a wilderness.  But  when  the  day 
came  that  former  immigrants  decided 
they  would  rule  themselves,  King  and 
Parliament  said  “No.”  When  the  Car- 
lyle Commission  of  the  English  govern- 
ment recommended  greater  respect  and 
virtual  self-government  for  the  colonies 
it  was  rejected.  The  authorities  in  Brit- 
ain could  not  comprehend  that  so-called 
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“riff-raff”  on  the  wilderness  frontier 
were  the  cutting  edge  for  freedom  and 
liberty.  By  denying  the  colonists’  claims 
and  refusing  to  perceive  the  potential 
possibilities  in  a people  who  had  chal- 
lenged a wilderness,  George  III  and  his 
politicians  became  known  for  their  in- 
transigent state  of  mind  and  remem- 
bered for  losing  an  empire. 

In  1812  the  United  States  became  em- 
broiled in  a second  conflict  with  Great 
Britain.  The  American  South  and  West 
zealously  supported  the  war,  but  New 
Englanders  who  thought  themselves  the 
rightful  leaders  of  the  nation  were  not 
willing  to  entrust  the  future  of  the  re- 
public to  a band  of  “reckless  frontiers- 
men.” Not  content  with  voicing  opposi- 
tion they  held  a convention  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  plans  for  secession 
from  the  Union  were  made.  When  hos- 
tilities ended  and  peace  ‘ followed  too 
soon  to  permit  their  plan  to  materialize, 
their  scheme  collapsed  and  their  politi- 
cal exile  was  secured.  Yet,  out  of  the 
frontier  from  which  “no  good”  was  be- 
lieved possible  came  Andrew  Jackson 
of  Tennessee  who  in  time  became  a 
strong  and  successful  president  of  the 
nation. 

It  was,  moreover,  a similar  environ- 
ment that  nurtured  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  shouldered  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  preserving  the  Union  in  the  crucible 
experience  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
process  of  winning  the  victory  he  con- 
tributed to  writing  indelibly  upon  the 
national  consciousness  “God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons”  and  regardless  of 
one’s  class,  station,  or  status  “God  is 
just”  in  his  dealings.  Sensing  the  as- 
pirations and  needs  of  the  American 
people  as  too  few  in  his  day  did,  Mr. 
Lincoln  reportedly  said,  “God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  the  children.” 
When  asked  “why,”  he  replied,  “Be- 


cause he  made  so  many  of  us.”  By  lead- 
ership and  insight  the  sixteenth  presi- 
dent who  came  from  one  of  the  corners 
of  America  that  was  not  expected  to 
produce  greatness  inscribed  an  example 
of  unsurpassed  “goodness”  upon  the  na- 
tion’s history. 

II 

But  one  particular  problem,  cultural 
minorities,  has  continued  to  be  an  anti- 
Nazareth  type  neurosis  in  the  American 
experience.  Far  too  many  citizens  in- 
cluding Christians  for  far  too  long  per- 
mitted their  thinking  on  the  subject  to 
be  controlled  by  such  ideas  as  those  set 
forth  by  George  Fitzhugh  in  Cannibals 
All  who  asserted  that  the  Black  minority 
could  not  learn.  By  transference  and  re- 
inforcement by  cultural  differences  this 
type  of  thinking  was  applied  to  other 
groups  and  literally  used  to  block  their 
progress  and  prevent  people  of  ability 
from  attaining  the  full  measure  of  their 
capacities.  It  has  taken  the  efforts  of 
men  like  W.E.B.  DuBois  through  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  a host  of  others  rein- 
forced by  federal  legislation  to  break 
down  a wall  of  social  separation  to  per- 
mit the  “good”  to  become  known. 

The  evidence  from  the  scriptures 
clearly  suggests  that  Nathanael,  admira- 
bly equipped  to  further  the  kingdom  of 
God,  did  not  exchange  his  prejudiced 
judgment  for  faith  in  Christ.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  or  became  wicked 
or  turned  his  back  on  religion.  But  it 
does  mean  that  he  missed  a golden  op- 
portunity not  only  to  enrich  his  own  life, 
but  to  forward  the  Christlike  quality 
of  life  which  transforms  men  and  na- 
tions from  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
enables  them  to  live  by  the  standards 
of  the  Creator.  For  Nathanael  the  op- 
portunity went  unclaimed. 


New  Life  Beyond 
the  Secular  City 

by  Charles  M.  Spring 


I 

On  April  8,  1966,  Time  devoted  its 
cover  to  the  obituary  notice.  There 
it  was  in  red  on  black:  “God  is  dead!” 
Many  had  heard  the  news  considerably 
earlier,  but  somehow  it  now  seemed 
more  final.  While  many  theologians  and 
friends  and  associates  of  the  deceased 
were  busily  engaged  in  a variety  of  ex- 
ercises of  mourning,  apologizing,  and 
eulogizing  in  the  late  sixties,  others  re- 
sponded by  focusing  with  a new  sense 
of  urgency  upon  the  human  condition 
and  environment.  Amongst  the  latter, 
no  one  has  been  more  persistent  or  in- 
fluential than  Harvey  Cox. 

In  his  first  major  theological  work 
( The  Secular  City:  Macmillan,  1965), 
Cox  attempted  to  locate  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  both  God  and  man  in 
the  converging  processes  of  seculariza- 
tion and  urbanization.  Many  persons 
associated  him  with  the  death  of  God 
movement.  However,  Cox’s  affirmation 
of  a biblically  derived  conception  of  the 
i hiddenness  of  God  was  an  important 
corollary  of  his  rejection  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  religious  claims  for  his  exist- 
ence. 

For  Cox  at  this  point  in  his  thinking, 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  injunction  for 
man  to  come  of  age  demanded  deliver- 
ance from  all  metaphysical  and  religious 
control  over  his  reason  and  language. 
Having  followed  Bonhoeffer  thus  far, 
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Cox  had  to  go  on  to  struggle  with  the 
question  he  raised  in  his  famous  letter 
of  April  30,  1944: 

How  do  we  speak  of  God  without  re- 
ligion, i.e.  without  the  temporally  in- 
fluenced presuppositions  of  metaphys- 
ics, inwardness,  and  so  on?  How  do 
we  speak  ...  in  a secular  fashion  of 
God? 

Cox’s  initial  response  to  the  question 
was  to  agree  that  religion  and  meta- 
physics were  inherently  incompatible 
with  human  emancipation  and  must 
therefore  disappear  forever.  However, 
he  did  want  to  speak  of  God  and  did 
so  in  the  framework  of  the  biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  deus  absconditus — the  God 
who  hides  Himself. 

Unconvinced  by  the  various  procla- 
mations of  the  death  of  God,  Cox  per- 
ceived in  the  secular  events  of  his  day 
the  experience  of  the  deus  absconditus 
as  a necessary  condition  for  human  free- 
dom and  responsibility.  He  also  per- 
ceived an  accompanying  experience  of 
transcendence  as  essential  even  for  the 
urban-secular  man.  However,  both  the 
deus  absconditus  and  the  accompanying 
experience  of  transcendence  must  be  dis- 
covered in  and  through  the  everyday 
experiences  of  the  secular  world.  Again 
relying  heavily  on  Bonhoeffer,  Cox  per- 
ceived God  as  busily  and  purposely  at 
work  teaching  man  to  get  along  without 
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Him,  free  of  infantile  dependencies. 
Therefore,  God  must  remain  hidden  so 
that  man  will  not  become  fascinated 
with  God,  but  will  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  himself  and  his 
world  more  human. 

The  liberal  social-political  climate  of 
the  mid-sixties  encouraged  Cox  to  cele- 
brate the  new  technopolis  as  the  ideal 
environment  for  man  to  discover  evi- 
dence of  God’s  presence.  It  was  neither 
possible  nor  necessary  to  know  Him  di- 
rectly in  order  to  establish  a working 
relationship  with  Him.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  God’s  presence  was  to  be 
found  in  fully  committing  oneself  to  the 
social  and  political  challenges  of  the 
secular  city.  Rather  than  mourn  over 
the  loss  of  an  outmoded  relationship  as 
evidence  of  the  death  of  God,  Cox  en- 
visioned the  possibilities  of  a new  rela- 
tionship: 

Like  his  relationship  to  his  work  part- 
ner, man’s  relationship  to  God  de- 
rives from  the  work  they  do  together. 
Rather  than  shutting  out  the  world 
to  delve  into  each  other’s  depths  the 
way  adolescent  lovers  do,  God  and 
man  find  joy  together  in  doing  a 
common  task.  . . . God  wants  man 
to  be  interested  not  in  Him  but  in  his 
fellow  man. 

II 

It  was  the  adolescents  who  first  be- 
came disillusioned  in  the  late  sixties 
with  the  inflated  optimism  of  the  lib- 
eral technocrats  of  the  secular  city.  Dis- 
illusioned by  politics  and  disenchanted 
with  the  fruits  of  technology,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  attempting  to  un- 
cover God’s  presence  in  the  secular  en- 
vironment was  neither  as  simple  nor  as 
romantic  as  many  had  at  first  antici- 


pated. Many  sought  to  rediscover  God 
(or  at  least  a recognizable  facsimile)  in 
a variety  of  expressions  of  psychedelic 
“mysticism”  and  Eastern  “metaphysics.” 
Time  reflected  the  changing  climate  and 
devoted  the  cover  of  its  final  issue  of  the 
decade  to  the  question,  “Is  God  Coming 
Back  to  Life?”  Harvey  Cox’s  second 
major  theological  work  ( The  Feast  of 
Fools-.  Harvard  University  Press,  1969) 
appeared  at  this  time  and  also  reflected 
the  changing  climate  of  the  day. 

Many  critics  suggested  that  The  Feast 
of  Fools  represented  a reversal  of  Cox’s 
earlier  affirmation  of  the  secular.  Cox 
rightly  contended  that  he  was  not  re- 
treating from  the  secular.  However,  his 
focus  upon  the  loss  and  rebirth  of  fes- 
tivity and  fantasy  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion did  represent  a significantly  new 
dimension  in  his  effort  to  locate  God  in 
the  secular  world. 

Although  he  himself  had  not  inter- 
preted the  loss  of  faith  of  the  mid-sixties 
as  evidence  of  God’s  death,  Cox  did  not 
feel  that  it  should  surprise  anyone  that 
the  widespread  cultural  experience  of 
the  death  of  God  had  occurred  in  a civ- 
ilization in  which  man’s  capacity  for 
festivity  and  fantasy  had  reached  their 
lowest  ebb:  “the  problem  lies  not  in  the 
stars,  and  not  with  God,  but  with  our- 
selves.” In  order  to  transcend  the  cul- 
tural sickness  of  which  the  death  of  God 
was  symptomatic  it  was  necessary  for 
man  to  rediscover  his  capacity  for  fes- 
tivity and  fantasy. 

Cox  characterized  festivity  as  “the  ca- 
pacity for  genuine  revelry  and  joyous 
celebration”  and  fantasy  as  “the  faculty 
for  envisioning  radically  alternative  life 
situations.”  He  upheld  them  both  as 
absolutely  vital  to  human  life  since  they 
enable  man  to  relate  himself  to  the  past 
and  future  in  ways  that  are  distinctively 
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human.  Festivity  provides  man  with  a 
link  to  the  past  by  which  he  can  incor- 
porate into  his  own  life  the  joys  of  other 
people  and  the  experience  of  other  gen- 
erations. Fantasy  also  enables  man  to  go 
beyond  the  empirical  world  of  the  here 
and  now  by  extending  the  frontiers  of 
the  future  as  his  advancing  imagination 
invents  new  ways  of  living  his  life  as 
an  individual  and  as  a species. 

In  recent  centuries  the  demands  of 
Western  civilization,  ratified  by  philos- 
ophy and  sanctified  by  Christianity, 
placed  an  enormous  emphasis  on  man 
as  industrious  worker  and  sober  think- 
er at  the  expense  of  his  celebrative  and 
imaginative  faculties.  Cox  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  been  too  uncritical 
of  this  emphasis  in  The  Secular  City 
and  suggested  that  Christianity  must 
take  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  our  opulent 
Western  industrial  society  of  “a  race 
that  has  lost  touch  with  past  and  future 
through  the  debilitation  of  ritual,  revel- 
ry, and  visionary  aspirations.”  In  encour- 
aging man  to  take  on  the  appearance 
and  efficiency  of  his  idol,  the  machine, 
Christianity  contributed  to  his  loss  of 
the  capacity  for  celebrating  and  imag- 
ining. The  loss  is  at  least  threefold:  i) 
it  has  deformed  man  by  depriving  him 
of  an  essential  ingredient  of  human  ex- 
istence; 2)  it  has  endangered  his  very 
survival  as  a species  by  rendering  him 
provincial  and  less  adaptive;  3)  it  has 
robbed  him  of  a crucial  means  of  sens- 
ing his  importance  in  fulfilling  the  des- 
tiny of  the  cosmos.  The  loss  is,  there- 
fore, personal,  social,  and  religious. 

In  this  context  Cox  concluded  that  if 
God  was  to  come  back  to  life,  “we  may 
have  to  meet  him  first  in  the  dance  be- 
fore we  can  define  him  in  the  doctrine.” 
He  regrettably  provided  no  more  than 


a few  hints  of  the  theological  resources 
available  for  restoring  man’s  capacity  for 
festivity  and  fantasy.  However,  as  he 
leaves  us  at  the  close  of  the  book  prepar- 
ing for  a pilgrimage  to  “a  city  in  which 
a delightful  wedding  feast  is  in  prog- 
ress, where  the  laughter  rings  out,  the 
dance  has  just  begun,  and  the  best  wine 
is  still  to  be  served,”  it  is  quite  clear  that 
we  are  journeying  beyond  the  secular 
city  and  that  in  the  city  for  which  we 
are  destined  the  news  of  God’s  death 
has  been  drowned  out  by  the  noise  of 
the  celebration. 

Ill 

One  thing  which  both  the  death  of 
God  movement  and  the  subsequent 
efforts  at  Aquarian  revival  had  in  com- 
mon was  a highly  idealized  and  roman- 
ticized vision  of  privatism  which  per- 
vaded the  sixties.  By  the  early  seventies 
disillusionment  with  “doing  one’s  own 
thing”  was  widespread.  Neither  the 
freedom  of  a life  in  which  everything 
was  permissible  because  God  was  dead 
nor  the  private  ecstasy  of  expanded  con- 
sciousness proved  to  be  as  satisfying  as 
had  been  anticipated.  The  rallying  cry 
of  “do  your  own  thing”  was  quickly 
drowned  out  by  the  equally  compulsive 
cries  for  “new  community.” 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  Har- 
vey Cox  has  been  significantly  influ- 
enced by  this  new  climate  of  communal 
consciousness.  In  his  most  recent  theo- 
logical work  ( The  Seduction  of  the 
Spirit : Simon  and  Schuster,  1973),  Cox 
continues  to  affirm  his  commitment  to 
the  secular  but  revises  his  earlier  polar- 
ity of  secularity  and  religion.  He  no 
longer  sees  religion  as  an  obstacle  in 
man’s  spiritual  pilgrimage:  “Religion  is 
that  cluster  of  memories  and  myths, 
hopes  and  images,  rites  and  customs 
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that  pulls  together  the  life  of  a person 
or  group  into  a meaningful  whole.” 
While  religion  may  be  and  often  is 
seductively  misused,  Cox  has  signifi- 
cantly withdrawn  his  earlier  character- 
ization of  religion  as  inherently  repres- 
sive. 

Religion  is  a legitimate  and  useful 
resource  in  contemporary  culture  as 
men  and  women  are  searching  for  new 
ways  and  places  in  which  they  may  tell 
and  hear  stories.  Cox  distinguishes  be- 
tween personal  expressions  of  religion 
which  take  the  form  of  “testimony”  and 
the  collective  storytelling  of  a whole  peo- 
ple which  he  identifies  as  “people’s  reli- 
gion.” Testimony  involves  a personal 
disclosure  of  the  classical  mystic  ex- 
perience of  “interiority”  in  an  age  of 
externality;  people’s  religion  includes 
both  unsophisticated  forms  of  folk  reli- 
gion and  the  diversity  of  newly  devised 
ad  hoc  rituals  and  do  it  yourself  liturgies 
if  they  are  genuine  expressions  of  “col- 
lective interiority.”  Cox  feels  that  reli- 
gion should  be  the  vehicle  of  liberation 
in  contemporary  society;  however,  at 
the  present  time  testimony  and  people’s 
religion  are  being  overshadowed  by  a 
third  type  of  religion  (a  system  of  “sig- 
nals” rather  than  stories)  which  is 
coded,  systematized,  controlled,  and  dis- 
tributed by  specialists.  Although  he  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  a systematic 
interpretation  of  religious  experience, 
the  basic  thesis  of  The  Seduction  of  the 
Spirit  is  that  religion  is  at  the  present 
time  top  heavy  with  signals  and  defi- 
cient in  its  cultivation  of  both  personal 
and  corporate  stories. 

Although  the  first  part  of  the  book  in 
which  Cox  shares  his  personal  testimony 
is  captivating  (especially  to  one  who 
often  bypassed  Malvern  in  his  youth 
and  also  first  encountered  Santa  Claus 


in  Gimbels)  and  provides  an  excellent 
model  for  the  current  revival  of  auto- 
biographically constructed  theology, 
Cox’s  discussion  of  people’s  religion  in 
Part  II  could  well  be  bis  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  theological  under- 
standing. He  traces  the  steps  which  led 
him  in  one  decade  to  alter  his  focus 
from  secular  Christianity  to  people’s  re- 
ligion; the  most  crucial  step  in  this  proc- 
ess was  his  reappraisal  of  the  classical 
Marxian  and  Freudian  characterizations 
of  religion.  Marx  viewed  religion  as  an 
expression  of  false  consciousness  which 
shielded  people  from  confronting  the 
true  problems  of  society;  Freud  even 
more  fatalistically  viewed  it  as  a kind 
of  corporate  neurosis  which  kept  indi- 
viduals from  coming  to  self  awareness 
and  dealing  with  the  realities  of  their 
lives.  Cox  recognizes  the  repressive  po- 
tential of  religion  as  a continuing  dan- 
ger (especially  in  clerically  dominated 
religion) ; however,  he  is  no  longer  will- 
ing to  allow  the  potentially  seductive 
abuses  of  religion  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  exploring  the  personal  and  corporate 
stories  of  authentic  religious  expression. 
In  a chapter  entitled  “Viva  Jesus,  Quet- 
zalcoatl  and  Zapata!”  Cox  describes  his 
conversion  to  people’s  religion  while 
gazing  upon  a mural  in  Sante  Fe:  “It 
is  a people’s  way  of  crying  and  remem- 
bering and  aspiring.  Sometimes  it  be- 
comes an  embattled  folk’s  way  of  fight- 
ing back.  Without  it  they  would  be 
hollow,  unable  to  resist  or  survive.  A 
people’s  religion  is  one  way  it  saves  its 
soul.” 

What  are  the  implications  of  people’s 
religion  for  contemporary  theology? 
Cox  urges  theologians  to  turn  from  “in- 
vestigating” to  “learning  from”  people’s 
religion  through  a combined  process  of 
“participant  hermeneutics”  and  “experi- 
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mental  liturgies.”  Both  processes  in- 
volve a refreshing  willingness  to  com- 
plement empirical  observation  and 
description  with  a critical  and  evaluative 
response  made  possible  in  part  by  a 
personal  involvement  in  the  inner  dy- 
namics of  the  religious  experience.  Cox 
is  contending  that  if  theology  is  to  as- 
sume a role  of  importance  in  the  con- 
temporary struggle,  it  must  not  merely 
describe  the  spirits,  but  also  “test  them 
to  see  if  they  be  of  God.” 

The  primary  criterion  for  Cox  in  ap- 
plying the  test  has  not  been  significantly 
altered  in  his  movement  from  secular 
Christianity  to  people’s  religion.  He  is 
still  primarily  motivated  by  the  criterion 
of  human  liberation  which  led  him  at 
an  earlier  date  to  look  with  Bonhoeffer 
for  a non-religious  interpretation  of 
Christianity:  “Now,  however,  it 

prompts  me  to  sort  out  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  in  a wide  variety  of  religious 
movements,  to  register  my  response  not 
according  to  their  degree  of  religious- 
ness but  according  to  whether  they  con- 
tribute to  human  liberation.”  The  twin 
foci  of  Exodus  and  Easter  reveal  a vi- 
sion of  God  as  “whatever  it  is  within 
the  vast  spectacle  of  cosmic  evolution 
which  inspires  and  supports  the  endless 
struggle  for  liberation,  not  just  from 
tyranny  but  from  all  bondages.” 

The  deus  absconditus  of  The  Secular 
City  has  still  not  fully  revealed  him- 
self and  the  city  envisioned  at  the  close 
of  The  Feast  of  Fools  still  stands  in  the 
future.  Cox  has  become  considerably 
more  cautious  about  the  seductive  ob- 
stacles which  must  be  encountered  by 
both  God  and  man.  However,  he  re- 
mains confident  that  the  role  of  the 
theologian  is  not  that  of  mortician,  but 
that  of  midwife. 


IV 

There  is  considerable  basis  for  criti- 
cism of  Harvey  Cox’s  effort  to  articulate 
the  possibilities  of  a worldly  disclosure 
of  the  divine  in  contemporary  culture. 
He  has  frequently  been  superficial  in 
his  sociological  observations  and  overly 
romantic  in  his  theological  expectations. 
Although  in  his  most  recent  work  he 
has  recognized  the  need  to  distinguish 
between  authentic  and  seductive  spirits, 
he  must  more  clearly  develop  the  criti- 
cal implications  of  his  participant  her- 
meneutics for  testing  the  claims  of  the 
many  and  diverse  spirits  of  our  day. 

Unfortunately,  the  fairly  easy  and 
obvious  criticisms  of  Cox  as  a theologi- 
cal gadfly  and  sanctifier  of  popular  cul- 
ture have  obscured  his  important  con- 
tribution in  charting  a foundation  for 
a rebirth  of  practical  theological  in- 
quiry. Many  will  be  offended  by  the 
comparison  (perhaps  even  Cox),  but  I 
would  suggest  that  his  contribution  in 
legitimizing  a practical  foundation  for 
theological  inquiry  in  our  century  is  of 
no  less  significance  than  Immanuel 
Kant’s  critique  of  the  limits  of  theoreti- 
cal reason  for  theological  understanding 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  Kant  pro- 
claimed, “I  had  to  remove  knowledge 
in  order  to  make  room  for  belief.”  Mor- 
al consistency  as  symbolized  in  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  provided  the  basis  for 
Kant’s  belief  in  the  practical  necessity 
and  moral  identity  of  God.  The  harsh 
moral  realities  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  severely  challenged  Kant’s  appeal 
to  a Supreme  Agency  of  moral  order 
and  perfection.  Some  have  responded 
by  proclaiming  either  reluctantly  or  en- 
thusiastically that  God  is  dead;  others 
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have  attempted  to  revive  theoretical 
claims  for  His  existence.  Like  Kant  be- 
fore him,  Cox  is  attempting  to  postulate 
a practical  and  ethical  foundation  for 
belief.  The  ethical  realities  of  Cox’s 
world  are  rooted  not  in  the  security  and 
stability  of  a categorical  imperative,  but 
in  the  much  more  elusive  and  pluralistic 
demand  for  human  dignity  and  social 
justice  in  a diverse  and  ever  changing 


culture.  Cox  remains  confident  in  his 
belief  that  God  will  emerge  as  “that 
power  which  despite  all  setbacks  never 
admits  to  final  defeat.”  He  has  not 
attempted  to  provide  theoretical  proof 
to  support  his  belief;  what  he  has  pro- 
vided is  an  often  persuasive  and  always 
candid  testimony  of  the  evidence  he 
has  discovered  in  the  path  of  his  own 
spiritual  pilgrimage. 


Theology,  Sexism, 
and  the  Family 

by  Patricia  Budd  Kepler 


here  is  a joke  about  a woman  who 
decided  to  swim  the  English  Chan- 
nel: she  got  halfway  there  and  then  de- 
cided she  could  not  swim  all  the  way — 
so  she  turned  around  and  swam  back. 

We  in  the  women’s  movement  in  the 
Church  are  halfway  in  articulating  the 
issues  of  liberation.  We  have  spoken 
about  sexism  in  the  churches,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  education,  in  the  media; 
and  along  with  all  women  in  the  move- 
ment we  have  worked  for  reform  in 
these  areas.  The  really  difficult  part  of 
the  struggle  for  liberation  is  still  ahead, 
and  there  really  is  no  going  back.  We 
need  to  look  now  at  our  family  and 
community  systems. 

I do  not  have  any  easy  answers.  I ap- 
proach this  very  difficult  and  controver- 
sial subject  with  some  misgivings  be- 
cause I know  I am  on  sacred  ground. 
But  I approach  it  because  1 must,  for 
I am  convinced  that  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  liberation  if  we  stop  short  of 
examining  sexism  in  all  of  our  systems. 

Looking  at  sexism  in  the  family  is 
potentially  both  painful  and  dangerous, 
because  it  penetrates  to  the  depth  of  our 
self-definitions  and  reasons  for  being;  it 
touches  our  most  intimate  and  precious 
relationships  and  the  home  of  our  secu- 
rity. It  is,  however,  just  because  it  does 
so  that  I want  to  explore  it  with  you  and 
dare  to  ask  you  to  look  more  closely  at 
a basic  system  we  can  no  longer  leave 
unexplored. 


An  alumna  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy (A.B.,  1955)  and  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (B.D.,  1958),  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tncia  Budd  Kepler  is  presently  Director  of 
Ministerial  Studies  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  address,  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  on  Women  in  the 
Church,  was  delivered  on  Princeton  campus, 
February  1 , 1974. 

Mary  Daly  says  in  her  book,  Beyond 
God  the  Father , that  becoming  who  we 
really  are  requires  existential  courage 
to  confront  the  experiences  of  nothing- 
ness. People  attempt,”  she  writes,  “to 
overcome  the  theory  of  non-being  by 
denying  the  self.  The  outcome  of  this 
is  ironic:  that  which  is  dreaded  tri- 
umphs, for  we  are  caught  in  the  self- 
contradictory bind  of  shrinking  our  be- 
mg  to  avoid  non-being.”  Our  present 
family  system  encourages  women  to 
deny  self  and  this  leads  to  an  inevitable 
shrinking  of  being.  Our  unwillingness 
to  confront  this  head-on  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a dread  of  non-being. 

In  examining  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily as  a sexist  system,  let  me  be  clear 
that  I am  not  assuming,  therefore,  that 
marriage  or  the  family  are  evil  in  them- 
selves and  ought  not  exist,  anymore 
than  I believe  the  church  should  not 
exist  just  because  I examine  it  as  a sex- 
ist system.  It  is  precisely  because  I know 
marriage  and  the  family  are  important 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  life 
that  I am  willing  to  go  through  the  dif- 
ficult process  of  searching  for  a way  to 
make  them  serve  people’s  needs  rather 
than  having  people  enslaved  by  the  idol- 
atry of  the  present  system.  Needless  to 
say,  this  discussion  requires  a book- 
many  books — and  I can  only  scratch  the 
surface. 
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Let  me  begin  by  noting  that  we  have 
given  much  attention  theologically  to 
the  social  gospel  and  to  individual  sal- 
vation. When  we  talk  about  social  gos- 
pel we  tend  to  talk  about  impersonal 
justice  and  peace  and  love;  when  we 
talk  about  individual  salvation  we  talk 
about  the  individual’s  relationship  to 
God  or  Christ  and  the  personal  fruits 
thereof.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  talk 
about  personal  justice  and  love  and 
peace  between  two  persons.  It  is  easier 
for  a congregration  to  support  a mis- 
sion in  a faraway  place  than  to  deal 
with  teenagers  in  the  home  and  commu- 
nity. It  is  easier  to  deal  with  ideals  of 
the  division  of  goods  in  an  impersonal 
way  than  to  deal  with  the  division  of 
goods  in  a divorce — or  in  a marriage. 

Yet  it  is  at  this  very  private  interper- 
sonal level  that  the  crisis  has  come  in 
our  society  for  most  of  us.  The  divorce 
rate  has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
Those  who  stay  married  are  not  always 
happy  in  their  relationships.  Children 
of  both  two-parent  and  single-parent 
families  are  in  crisis,  whether  or  not  the 
mother  works. 

As  I search  for  a theology  or  ethic 
of  relationships  I am  at  a loss.  What  I 
find  are  religious  rationalizations  for 
rules  that  support  a cultural  patriarchal 
system  which  is  at  heart  basically  un- 
ethical. It  sacrifices  all  the  persons  in- 
volved for  the  personal  ends  they  are 
serving.  These  rules  are  essentially  un- 
examined by  our  religious  ethicists  and 
private  saviors. 

It  is  up  to  the  women’s  movement  to 
raise  the  basic  ethical  and  theological 
questions  because  the  movement  cannot 
talk  about  the  liberation  of  women  in 
isolation.  Women  are  in  close  relation- 
ships to  others — to  men,  to  children,  and 


to  other  women — through  various  fa- 
milial and  community  ties.  The  rela- 
tional questions  must  be  asked,  and 
relational  ethics  for  these  times  need 
to  be  found. 

There  are  other  factors  which  make 
it  both  imperative  and  possible  to  scru- 
tinize the  family  with  care,  factors  such 
as  the  move  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
urban-suburban  society,  birth  control, 
and  the  population  explosion. 

II 

What  are  the  present  patterns  of  fam- 
ily relationships  religiously  adhered  to, 
culturally  supported,  and  legally  de- 
fined? They  are  complex,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  simplistic  when  I am  well 
aware  of  the  variations  and  involutions 
involved,  I shall  make  some  generaliza- 
tions. 

In  the  marriage  relationship  the  man 
is  responsible  for  the  financial  support 
of  the  family.  He  is,  therefore,  the  one 
whose  career  and  personal  development 
are  primary.  He  is  also,  therefore,  the 
one  who  has  contact  with  the  world  of 
business,  education  and  politics.  Every 
family  with  sons  knows  the  son  must 
find  a way  to  become  financially  inde- 
pendent. Therefore,  massive  efforts  go 
into  the  career  development  of  sons, 
ranging  from  encouragement  to  bribery 
with  cars  and  tools  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds. 

The  woman’s  development  is  a lux- 
ury. She  may  have  to  work,  but  in  a 
supplemental  way.  Essentially  it  is  still 
expected  that  women  will  be  supported 
by  men:  the  man’s  career  comes  first. 
Though  society  now  permits  a woman 
to  work,  she  is  still  supposed  to  give 
her  emotional  support  to  her  husband 
in  his  career.  If  her  working  in  any  way 
interferes  with  his  status  or  achievement 
she  is  made  to  feel  guilty.  While  work- 
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ing  she  must  also  arrange  for  matters 
at  home,  though  he  may  be  expected  to 
help  her  with  her  housework.  She  is  in 
danger  of  upsetting  the  marriage  if  she 
upsets  or  frustrates  his  equilibrium.  She 
tends  to  arrange  social  events  while  he 
continues  his  interest  in  the  outside 
world  by  involvement  in  the  commu- 
nity on  behalf  of  his  children  and  wife 
and  other  property.  The  wife  is  ab- 
solved from  public  responsibility  and 
the  man  from  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

The  real  problems  with  working 
wives  surface  when  there  are  children. 
In  the  man  there  is  little  external 
change;  in  the  woman  there  is  signifi- 
cant change,  for  the  primary  care  of 
children  rests  with  her.  The  community 
assumes  no  responsibility  until  the  chil- 
dren are  in  school,  and  then  only  for 
limited  periods  of  time.  The  woman 
must  arrange  all  her  activities  around 
the  care  of  children. 

In  this  system  the  man  shows  his  love 
for  his  family  by  providing  for  them 
financially,  the  woman  by  giving  her- 
self to  them  in  service.  The  man  of 
course  would  work  anyway,  but  in  the 
family  setting  there  is  a demand  on  him 
for  more  support  and  an  additional 
pressure  for  more  goods.  Changing  jobs 
or  careers  must  be  done  in  light  of  fam- 
ily obligations.  The  woman’s  sense  of 
self-worth  becomes  attached  to  the 
man’s  approval  and  achievement  and  to 
her  children’s  adjustment.  Her  identity 
is  derivative. 

In  taking  up  financial  obligations,  the 
husband  takes  over  the  father’s  role  in 
relation  to  the  wife.  In  doing  laundry, 
caring,  cleaning,  and  enabling,  the  wife 
takes  up  the  mother’s  role  in  relation 
to  her  husband.  It  is  hard  to  leave  be- 
hind expectations  and  conflicts  from 
the  original  familial  situation.  The 
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transition  often  happens  so  quickly  that 
past  relationships  go  unexamined.  There 
are  no  models  for  adult-adult  love  rela- 
tionships which  move  beyond  parental 
models  and  expectations,  no  real  break 
with  past  patterns.  The  woman-daugh- 
ter who  becomes  woman-mother-wife 
and  the  man-son  who  becomes  man- 
father-husband  tend  to  perpetuate  old 
parental  patterns,  no  matter  how  deter- 
mined they  are  to  rebel  against  them. 

When  children  are  born  of  daughter- 
wife  and  son-husband  there  are  often 
tensions  over  the  transfer  of  affection  to 
offspring,  especially  in  the  relationship 
of  parents  with  children  of  the  opposite 
sex.  The  oedipal  phenomenon  is  almost 
inevitable  in  the  absence  of  adult  male- 
female  love. 

Further,  there  is  a transfer  from  adult 
self-fulfillment  to  the  children.  Being 
an  adult  is  not  valued  in  our  child-cen- 
tered culture:  not  that  children  are  val- 
ued for  themselves,  but  that  children 
are  symbols  of  accomplishment  for 
adults,  and  resented  unconsciously  for 
their  freedom. 

Because  of  the  separation  of  roles, 
most  marriages  create  dependency  in 
the  partners.  Even  when  both  work,  the 
woman  is  dependent  economically  on 
the  male  because  her  pay  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  very  low;  the  man  is  de- 
pendent on  the  woman  for  physical 
comforts.  The  man  develops  some  skills 
in  dealing  with  the  external  environ- 
ment, and  the  woman  in  dealing  with 
relationships.  The  romanticism  of 
prince  and  princess,  bride  and  bride- 
groom quickly  becomes  a survival-func- 
tional relationship.  Each  is  dependent 
and  independent  in  certain  spheres,  but 
a real  interdependence  is  impossible. 
Neither  has  developed  full  personhood. 

Death  and  divorce  severely  disrupt  the 
pattern  and  require  the  persons  in- 
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volved  to  perform  in  areas  they  are  not 
prepared  for  and  in  which  society  is 
not  ready  to  help.  The  financial  situa- 
tion for  women  is  so  serious  that  one 
in  every  five  households  headed  by 
women  is  in  poverty,  and  large  propor- 
tions of  people  in  poverty  are  women 
and  children.  Men  can  not  only  manage 
better  financially  in  divorce,  even  if 
child  support  does  cramp  their  style,  but 
they  can  remarry  more  easily:  they  do 
not  have  the  children  to  care  for,  and 
are  permitted  by  social  custom  to  marry 
a wider  age  range  of  women,  since  they 
may  take  wives  far  younger  than  them- 
selves. 

In  all  of  this  a double  standard  func- 
tions, with  men  more  easily  and  more 
acceptably  risking  outside  liaisons. 
While  more  women  are  now  entering 
into  such  liaisons  they  often  bear  a 
greater  burden  of  conscience  and  ex- 
pend more  emotional  energy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  forty  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  this  country  are  wom- 
en, these  patterns  still  hold.  And  in 
spite  of  the  high  divorce  rate,  the  tra- 
ditional patterns  prevail  in  second  and 
third  marriages. 

Love  in  such  a system  is  distorted.  It 
is  tied  to  a trading  off  of  services,  to 
performing  traditional  roles,  to  posses- 
sion, and  is  an  extension  of  parental 
love.  It  complicates  sexuality.  Sexuality 
is  still  tied  to  parenting  or  is  made  diffi- 
cult in  the  most  intimate  relationships 
because  of  parental  identification. 
Therefore  the  concept  of  being  a mis- 
tress to  one’s  husband  emerges.  And 
sexuality  swings  to  promiscuity  for  ex- 
citement and  is  separated  from  the  most 
basic  of  relationships.  Why  is  the  excite- 
ment not  greatest  between  husbands 
and  wives? 

In  our  current  patterns,  partners  are 
attached  to  each  other  as  two  halves  of 


a circle  are  attached,  held  together  by 
a magnetic  field — bound  by  both  prac- 
tical and  emotional  needs.  The  effect  of 
such  a bonding  extends  into  the  political 
system.  There  is  a loss  of  energy.  There 
is  an  incompleteness.  There  is  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  being  left  without  secu- 
rity; there  is  no  freedom  to  rebel  beyond 
a certain  critical  point;  and  there  is  an 
acceptance  of,  and  dependence  on,  ex- 
ternal authority.  Since  all  relationships 
are  basically  parental  this  model  extends 
to  education,  business,  and  politics. 

For  a long  time  it  has  seemed  that  in 
order  to  perform  the  external  mission 
of  the  gospel  an  initial  freedom  must 
be  sacrificed.  But  to  ignore  so  basic  a 
need  as  wholeness  in  family  systems  and 
good  interpersonal  and  adult  sexual  re- 
lationships is  to  distort  all  other  tasks 
of  the  church’s  gospel. 

Ill 

The  signs  of  the  sickness  of  our  fam- 
ily patterns  are  all  around  us.  But  alter- 
natives come  hard.  So  entrenched  are 
we  in  our  present  system  that  most  of 
our  great  liberation  theologians,  psychol- 
ogists, social  scientists,  and  politicians 
give  no  real  evidence  of  a consist- 
ent understanding  of  liberation  in  inter- 
personal relationships.  The  public  free 
spirits  may  be  oppressors  as  fathers  and 
husbands,  and  are  often  failures  in  this 
realm.  Up  until  now,  this  has  not  both- 
ered many  people.  To  solve  personal 
relationships  requires  energy  that  would 
distract  from  “more  important”  work. 
To  speak  openly  of  family  conflict  is 
not  acceptable  in  professional  circles.  In 
fact,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  private 
problems  do  not  interfere  with  work 
performance.  Of  course,  they  do:  and 
this  has  truncated  our  society  and  de- 
humanized the  public  realm.  The  pub- 
lic good  is  after  all  a composite  of  all 
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the  individual  relationships  of  a society. 
People  crippled  by  the  pain  of  a difficult 
or  distorted  personal  life  might  long 
ago  have  worked  on  different  public 
agendas  had  they  been  able  to  take  their 
interpersonal  concerns  with  them. 

Coupled  with  the  problems  of  the 
family  are  the  problems  of  community 
and  friendship.  Where  is  community 
today  ? With  both  parents  at  some  point 
in  their  lives  working  outside  the  home 
community,  the  people  left  in  commu- 
nities are  the  young,  the  old,  and  young 
mothers  with  children.  The  community 
needs  as  much  attention  as  the  family. 
These  are  the  two  groupings  that  form 
the  foundation  of  a society.  When  the 
foundation  goes,  the  society  is  in  chaos. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gospel  in  these 
times  needs  to  speak  out  to  rescue  both 
women  and  men  and  their  children 
from  the  devastatingly  destructive  pat- 
terns of  relationships  that  exist  all  over 
the  world  and  are  clearly  the  preoccu- 
pation, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  of  our 
western  technocracy. 

We  need  a theology  that  moves  be- 
yond parental  images  to  images  of 
adulthood;  that  speaks  out  on  the  patri- 
archal family  as  clearly  as  it  did  on 
slavery;  that  takes  seriously  sexual  dis- 
tortions and  repression;  that  allows 
women  to  be  economically  independent 
and  men  to  be  less  totally  dependent  on 
paternalistic  corporate  fathers  that  re- 
place their  natural  fathers.  We  need  to 
be  corporately  concerned  for  the  care  of 
children,  and  need  to  build  communities 
again.  We  need  to  move  beyond  the 
awful  alienation  and  separation  of 
women  and  men  that  has  resulted  from 
our  role  stereotyping  and  our  division 
into  separate  societies.  We  need  to  de- 
velop a public  ethic  and  talk  about  love 
in  other  than  abstractions  and  recognize 
justice  in  all  of  our  systems.  We  need 
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to  be  open  to  persons  pioneering  in  al- 
ternate life  styles  and  welcome  them  in- 
to our  churches;  we  need  to  do  some 
pioneering  ourselves.  And  we  need  to 
recognize  the  love  of  friendship  in  ad- 
dition to  our  family  loves.  We  need  to 
explore  jealousy  and  its  causes  and  cut 
off  its  destructive  force  at  its  root.  We 
need  to  tell  our  stories  to  our  children: 
our  survival  in  marriage,  or  the  sur- 
vival of  love — or  survival  without  it — are 
testimonies  to  our  strength  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  a destructive  system. 

The  church  is  perhaps  more  guilty 
than  any  other  institution  for  the  dis- 
tortions in  family  life,  for  it  has  sa- 
cralized  them:  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Church  so  man  is  the  head  of  the 
family;  as  we  are  children  of  God  so 
we  have  become,  even  as  adults,  chil- 
dren of  our  corporate  business  and  edu- 
cational gods. 

IV 

I want  to  make  a special  point  here 
about  the  responsibility  seminaries  have 
for  this  issue,  on  two  counts:  on  the  one 
hand,  their  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  marriage  and  the  family  as  a sys- 
tem that  needs  examination  and  change, 
on  a curricular  basis  in  courses  on  the- 
ology, ethics,  and  pastoral  counseling; 
on  the  oher  hand,  their  responsibility 
for  attitude-development  in  regard  to 
professional  life  styles  and  the  effect  of 
various  types  of  ministry  on  marriage. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  former, 
and  more  can  be  expected. 

It  is  on  the  latter  that  I especially  want 
to  comment,  having  wrestled  with  the 
issue  most  personally  both  as  a minister 
and  as  a minister’s  wife.  The  traditional 
professional  life  style  demands  total 
dedication  to  one’s  work  and  requires 
the  supporting  services  of  another  hu- 
man being — usually  a wife.  Congrega- 
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tions  really  expect  their  minister  to  be 
ever-available.  Studies  of  ministerial 
personality  show  an  already  compulsive 
nature  and  an  overdeveloped  superego. 
Interpersonal  relations  must  suffer  in 
the  light  of  these  expectations  and  these 
characteristics.  They  also  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  women,  who  have  no  wives, 
who  don’t  want  to  put  personal  rela- 
tions in  a secondary  place,  and  for 
whom  the  choice  between  marriage  and 
a career  is  no  choice  at  all.  Men  do  not 
have  to  make  such  a choice — although 
if  the  life  style  does  not  change,  and  if 
women  stop  supporting  that  style,  men 
may  indeed  have  to  make  that  choice. 

Seminaries  perpetuate  the  model  very 
subtly.  They  develop  a particular  atti- 
tude toward  student  wives.  They  are  in 
touch  with  congregations  in  field  set- 
tings, and  encourage  ministers  follow- 
ing that  style  to  educate  others  in  it. 
They  do  career  counseling  and  place- 
ment. 

Of  course  it  is  a nuisance  to  worry 
about  two  people  instead  of  one.  And 
one  does  not  expect  that  a student 
who  puts  initial  limitations  on  the  hours 
he  or  she  will  work  will  easily  get  a 
very  good  job.  But  these  really  are  hu- 
man liberation  issues.  I for  one  would 
prefer  to  hire  someone  who  respects 
and  protects  his  or  her  personal  life.  I 
can  expect  him  or  her  to  be  more  gen- 
erous with  and  respectful  of  other  peo- 
ple and  their  time,  more  attuned  to  the 
interpersonal  needs  of  other  persons, 
and  able  to  make  a more  disciplined  use 
of  time. 

With  such  changes  in  professional 
life  style  one  can  expect  more  teamwork 
and  more  lay  co-operation.  And  inci- 
dentally, it  might  help  demythologize 
the  minister  as  sex  symbol  and  surrogate 
lover  of  the  frustrated  wives  or  hus- 
bands of  the  congregaton  by  insisting 


that  the  minister’s  spouse  is  real  and 
has  a claim  on  her  or  his  partner’s  life. 

The  responsibility  of  the  seminaries 
is  critical.  Celibacy  is  an  openly  dif- 
ficult issue  for  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Marriage  is  a more 
secretly  difficult  issue  for  Protestant 
clergy. 

I believe  in  the  primary  importance 
of  the  basic  relationships  between  wom- 
en and  men  and  in  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  parent-child  relationships.  I 
want  to  see  beauty  and  love  restored  to 
these  relationships.  I want  to  see  a soci- 
ety emerge  in  which  we  are  all  as  com- 
petent at  dealing  with  interpersonal 
problems  as  we  are  with  all  other  as- 
pects of  life.  Unless  we  as  women  and 
we  as  a church  speak  out  on  these  issues, 
we  will  not  be  able  in  society  to  take 
hold  of  any  humanity,  and  all  our  talk 
about  love  and  liberation  and  peace  will 
be  a sham.  Unless  we  can  face  this  dif- 
ficult area  with  courage  and  pull  our 
heads  out  of  the  sand  we  shall  be  as 
immobilized  as  that  image  implies. 

We  need  a new  theology  of  relation- 
ships. We  need  to  be  unashamed  of 
talking  about  the  struggles  in  our  re- 
lationships, and  our  confusion  about 
our  children  and  their  world.  We  could 
brag  a little  less  about  our  children  and 
recognize  that  we  must  do  something 
about  our  lives  as  adults.  We  could  pay 
attention  to  the  needs  of  everyone  in 
terms  of  the  whole,  and  to  our  own 
needs. 

For  a long  time  the  church  has  em- 
phasized the  parable  of  the  ninety-nine 
and  the  one,  and  we  have  spent  mission 
energy  on  the  one  that  is  lost.  We  are 
now  living  in  a time  when  it  is  the 
ninety-nine  who  are  lost.  That  requires 
a total  re-ordering  of  our  thinking.  We 
must  pay  attention  to  the  issues  that  af- 
fect us  all. 
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W'hen  asked  the  question  concerning 
the  two  events  in  the  modern  era 
which  have  had  the  most  impact  upon 
Christianity,  the  Christian  pastor  might 
be  inclined  to  refer  this  to  the  domain  of 
the  theologian.  Yet  in  this  volume  of 
thirty-five  essays  on  Judaism,  both  rab- 
bis and  theologians  confront  this  issue 
within  their  own  tradition  boldly  and 
creatively.  For  Judaism  two  events  in 
the  modern  period  emerge  as  funda- 
mental, the  Enlightenment  and  the 
Holocaust.  The  Enlightenment,  of 
course,  had  a profound  impact  upon 
both  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Re- 
formed Judaism  and  Liberal  Protestant- 
ism were  both  its  direct  offspring. 
Whereas  Christian  theologians  strug- 
gled with  the  question  of  revelation  in 
terms  of  the  formulation  of  doctrine, 
Judaism  faced  the  threat  of  secularism 
more  directly  as  a challenge  to  a way 
of  life  centered  around  the  hearth  as 
well  as  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
world.  Although  many  Jews  assimilated 
to  their  respective  secular  cultures,  in 
general  all  segments  of  Judaism  sought 
to  affirm  the  eternal  validity  of  the 
Torah  even  if  its  precepts  were  no  long- 
er imperatives  for  living  but  symbols  of 
a reality  mediated  through  but  still 
transcending  its  culture-bound  forms. 

The  second  event,  for  the  Jew  as  well 
as  the  Christian,  is  more  problematical. 

* Ktav  Publishing  House,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1973-  pP-  388.  $15.00. 


A native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  Rev.  Glen- 
don E.  Bryce  received  degrees  from  Hough- 
ton College  (A.B.,  1955),  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary  (B.D.,  1958),  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1970).  Dr.  Bryce  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  since  1971  and  is 
the  author  of  a forthcoming  volume,  Israel 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt  ( Bucknell  Univer- 
sity Press). 

It  is  significant  that  this  volume  of  es- 
says, all  of  which  were  published  in  the 
journal  Judaism  between  1952  and 
1971,  begins  with  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  God  and  concludes  with  a 
series  of  responses  to  the  horrors  of 
Auschwitz.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  impact  of  this  terrible  event 
upon  Judaism.  Even  those  who  are  not 
Jewish  and  who  visit  the  death  camps 
in  Poland  are  gripped  by  the  silent  and 
oppressive  terror  of  the  past  fraught 
with  the  shock  of  the  mystery  and  irra- 
tionality of  evil.  The  series  of  necrologi- 
cal themes  which  this  tragedy  has  pro- 
voked echo  its  terrors  as  an  affirmation 
on  the  part  of  some  that  its  unholy  hour 
must  never  be  forgotten.  A number  of 
theologians  perceive  in  Auschwitz  the 
ultimate  dimensions  of  the  crisis  of 
faith.  For  them  the  Holocaust  has  ex- 
tended the  gulf  between  faith  and  rea- 
son to  an  almost  unbridgeable  chasm. 
Since  one  cannot  say  in  the  “light”  of 
this  event,  those  theologians  who  stand 
in  its  shadow  assert  that  we  must  re- 
conceive God  and  the  cosmos.  This  need 
for  a new  conceptualization  of  man’s 
understanding  of  God  has  been 
broached  by  both  conservative  as  well 
as  radical  theologians.  Between  the  two 
extremes,  that  Auschwitz  is  the  emis- 
sary who  proclaims  the  defeat  of  tradi- 
tional forms  of  faith  or  the  herald  of  a 
new  redemptive  era  to  be  ushered  in  as 
a result  of  this  terrible  suffering,  more 
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moderate  stances,  much  like  memorials 
affirming  reality  in  the  presence  of 
death,  have  been  adopted.  Emil  Fack- 
enheim  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
one  theologian  who  affirms  the  need  for 
a reconstitution  of  the  faith  of  Judaism 
in  less  optimistic  but  more  resolute  di- 
mensions. In  his  view  the  Jew  must  be 
more  realistic  realizing  that  neither  as- 
similation to  secular  culture,  nor  a re- 
affirmation of  faith  in  its  traditional 
forms,  nor  even  his  sense  of  kinship 
with  Christianity  can  ameliorate  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  ultimate  witness 
of  Jewish  existence. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  during  the  Enlighten- 
ment Jewish  thinkers,  when  faced  with 
the  same  question  concerning  the  suf- 
fering of  tbe  Jews  during  the  Christian 
era,  denied  that  the  exile  indicated  any 
special  religious  status,  either  positive  or 
negative.  It  was  simply  an  “accident”  of 
history.  Similarly,  Seymour  Cain  sug- 
gests that  if  radical,  nihilistic  questions 
are  the  right  ones  for  our  time,  they 
must  not  simply  be  radical,  nihilistic 
Jewish  questions.  Going  one  step  fur- 
ther, the  Holocaust  may  elicit  more  dili- 
gence and  evoke  better  political  strate- 
gies, but  fundamentally  is  it  different, 
except  in  proportions,  to  the  countless 
meaningless  massacres  in  history?  Re- 
cent essays  in  Judaism  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holocaust  indicate  that  Jewish 
thought  is  becoming  more  sensitive  and 
yet  more  constrained  in  its  response, 
suggesting  that  it  is  inappropriate  for 
those  who  did  not  experience  the  hor- 
rors of  the  death-camps  to  react  in  vio- 
lent despair  or  triumphant  affirmation. 
Also,  the  meaning  of  the  Holocaust  is 
being  re-assessed  in  view  of  survival 
of  the  state  of  Israel,  and  its  impact  is 
being  mollified  in  the  face  of  the  con- 


tinuing struggle  between  Israeli  and 
Arab.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  this 
event,  and  not  the  Holocaust,  that  will 
most  profoundly  effect  the  understand- 
ing of  Jewish  existence  in  terms  of  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolism  from  the 
prophet  Hosea,  those  who  were  not  a 
“people”  have  become  a “people.” 

The  fundamental  theological  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  essays  by  David  Scha- 
piro,  Richard  Rubenstein,  Eliezer  Berk- 
ovits,  Seymour  Cain,  and  Charles 
Steckel,  which  I have  briefly  surveyed, 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  content  of  this 
anthology.  Four  of  the  studies  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book  in  the  section  on  Jew- 
ish thought,  written  by  Alexander  Alt- 
mann,  Abraham  Heschel,  Robert  Gor- 
dis,  and  Morris  Stockhammer,  illustrate 
how  Jewish  theology  is  actualized  with 
reference  to  the  same  question  posed  in 
the  biblical  story,  the  suffering  of  Job. 
This  leads  us  to  reflect  for  a moment  on 
the  Jewish  understanding  of  revelation, 
a question  probed  in  this  volume  by 
Samuel  Karff,  Simon  Kaplan,  Zvi 
Kurzweil,  Monford  Harris,  Emil  Fack- 
enheim,  Jacob  Chinitz,  and  Joseph 
Gumbiner.  In  Christian  theology  the 
Incarnation  had  the  effect  of  creating  an 
impulse  to  portray  the  divine,  whether 
in  the  vivid  imagery  of  apocalyptic,  as  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  or  in  a statement 
as  simple  as  that  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
“we  beheld  his  glory.”  In  Judaism  the 
mode  of  revelation  remained  verbal  as 
a mood  of  language.  That  mood  was 
the  imperative,  for  the  assertion  that 
God  “came  down”  upon  Sinai  issued  in 
the  “thou  shalt”  and  the  “thou  shalt 
not”  of  Torah.  The  two  forms  which 
the  language  of  revelation  took  in  Ju- 
daism were  Halakah,  the  attempt  to 
ground  rabbinical  law  in  the  Torah, 
and  Aggadah,  the  unstructured  homi- 
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letical  and  liturgical  language  celebrat- 
ing the  relation  of  God  to  Israel  and 
acknowledging  and  affectively  resolv- 
ing the  crises  of  faith.  Many  rabbis  re- 
garded the  Aggadah  as  a product  of 
human  conceit,  an  effusion  of  the  imag- 
ination, inferior  to  the  real  task  of 
Judaism,  the  realization  of  Torah  by 
obedience  to  its  commands.  Sensitive  to 
the  meanings  and  function  of  the  reli- 
gious language  of  Aggadah,  Rabbi  Sam- 
uel Karff  affirms  the  transcendent  di- 
mensions of  such  “God-talk”  and 
describes  the  importance  of  its  message, 
that  at  heart  of  the  mystery  of  life  is 
a positive  “for  us.” 

However,  it  is  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Torah  and  the  actuality  of 
Jewish  existence  that  has  remained  cen- 
tral for  Judaism.  The  concern  for  Torah 
over  and  against  other  factors,  such  as 
doctrine  or  liturgy,  reveals  that  it  has 
been  and  is  the  central  nerve  leading  to 
Jewish  consciousness  and  self-under- 
standing. Jewish  existence  is  not  cen- 
tered in  rebirth,  as  in  Christianity,  but 
in  recall.  Since  the  “fall”  of  Adam  never 
became  a structural  element  in  the 
paradigm  of  redemption  in  Judaism  as 
it  did  in  Christianity,  the  reception  of 
the  Torah  by  Israel  was  the  event  which 
normalized  Jewish  existence.  It  is  in  its 
ethnicity  that  Israel  celebrates  revelation 
as  the  mystery  of  the  gracious  election 
of  God.  Both  ancient  Israel  and  the 
modern  Jew  actualize  the  meaning  of 
this  revelation  for  the  world  by  the  con- 
stant process  of  the  assimilation  of  its 
existence  to  the  Torah,  whether  under- 
stood in  an  ideal  or  a literal  sense.  Even 
Jewish  mysticism,  which  emphasized 
the  affective  meaning  of  revelation  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  unity  of 
the  individual  with  the  wholeness  of 
being  which  is  divine,  as  Nochumm 


Schealtiel  suggests,  sought  to  realize  this 
existence  in  the  goal  of  individual  life 
as  the  “personification  of  Torah.”  Mar- 
tin Buber’s  attempt  to  discover  the 
“soul”  of  Judaism  in  the  patriarchal 
covenant  and  Will  Herberg’s  emphasis 
upon  the  need  of  the  individual  Jew  to 
affirm  his  convental  existence  indicates 
that  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  Judaism 
and  its  recall  to  personal  commitment 
are  regarded  as  a desideratum  of  Jew- 
ish existence.  Yet  in  Judaism  the  act  of 
faith  is  an  aspect  of  practical  reason  in 
the  sense  of  the  Biblical  term  Emunah , 
passive  confidence  and  active  fidelity,  as 
expressed  in  Buber’s  rendering  of  Isaiah 
7:9:  “If  you  do  not  trust,  you  will  not 
be  entrusted.” 

In  Judaism,  however,  revelation  has 
remained  elusive.  From  its  inception 
Judaism  has  not  made  this  theme  para- 
mount in  its  religious  understanding. 
Although  the  great  medieval  Jewish 
philosopher  Maimonides  devoted  the 
eighth  of  his  thirteen  articles  to  this  sub- 
ject, Judaism  has  no  word  for  “reve- 
lation” as  such,  and  the  festival  which 
celebrates  it  gives  David,  not  Moses,  the 
central  place.  The  phrase  describing  it 
is  simply  “the  giving  of  Torah.”  The  re- 
lation between  revelation  and  reason, 
however,  a subject  which  was  given  spe- 
cial theological  consideration  by  Her- 
mann Cohen,  who  rejected  both  Ortho- 
doxy and  Zionism,  lies  at  the  heart  of 
Jewish  theology.  Contemporary  Jewish 
theologians,  such  as  Buber  and  Facken- 
heim,  have  not  only  rejected  the  ortho- 
dox position  implicit  in  the  view  of 
Samuel  Hirsch,  that  all  of  the  Torah 
must  be  obeyed  because  revelation  is 
essentially  a mystery,  but  also  the  ration- 
alism of  Cohen,  who  sought  to  discover 
in  the  Torah  the  eternal  source  of  ethi- 
cal reason.  Their  view  of  revelation  is 
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less  crystalline,  more  solvent  as  it 
touches  the  various  streams  of  modern 
thought. 

However,  a combination  of  existen- 
tialism, which  affirms  that  revelation  is 
primarily  a matter  of  religious  existence 
in  the  here  and  now,  and  a symbolic 
interpretation  of  religious  language,  that 
God  remains  a mystery  even  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  may  indeed  make  the 
category  of  revelation  so  soluble  to  mod- 
ern thought  that  it  is  dissolved  in  it. 
Terms  such  as  “existential”  may  be  in 
vogue  in  current  theological  discussion, 
but  Judaism,  as  a faith  bound  to  tradi- 
tion, to  the  613  commandments  of  the 
Torah,  repudiates  the  suspension  of  re- 
ligion between  heaven  and  earth  which 
is  implicit  in  existentialism.  As  a theo- 
logical concept  revelation  can  only  re- 
main peripheral  in  Judaism  if  this  is  its 
significance.  If  Judaism  is  endemically 
pragmatic,  it  is  also  patently  this- 
worldly.  Revelation  must  have  an  ob- 
jective dimension,  as  the  encounter  of 
Israel  with  God  beginning  at  Sinai,  if 
it  is  to  have  meaning  for  the  Jew.  More- 
over, the  spiritual  dimensions  of  Juda- 
ism, which  Buber  and  Herberg  stress, 
can  only  have  an  impact  as  they  assume 
a concrete  historical  form  of  communal 
existence.  One  detects  in  the  essays  by 
Monford  Harris  and  Jacob  Petuchowski 
a suspicion  about  the  need  for  a Jewish 
theology  as  though  recognizing  its  ex- 
istence but  suggesting  that  it  ought  to 
“keep  its  place.”  Yet  the  question  con- 
cerning revelation  raised  by  the  En- 
lightenment is  still  relevant  for  the  mod- 
ern Jew  and  Christian,  what  revelation 
has,  can,  and  does  mean,  essentially  the 


question  of  how  the  world  of  the  past 
relates  to  the  world  of  the  present  and 
future. 

In  this  review  I have  not  touched  up- 
on some  of  the  more  practical  aspects 
reflected  in  the  essays,  whether  simply 
concrete  and  striking  illustrations 
drawn  from  Jewish  life  or  general 
themes  from  Jewish  religious  experi- 
ence as  exemplified  in  Samuel  Dresner’s 
article  on  “Prayer,  Humility,  and  Com- 
passion.” The  essay  on  Martin  Buber’s 
view  of  evil  by  Maurice  Friedman  and 
Steven  Schwarzschild’s  article  on  the 
Messiah  in  Judaism  will  also  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Christian  audience.  In  the 
closing  essay  entitled  “God  and  the  Hol- 
ocaust,” Charles  Steckel  recites  the 
parable  of  the  chasidic  saint,  Rabbi  Ba- 
rukh.  He  was  trying  to  explain  to  his 
grandson  and  his  friend  the  meaning 
of  the  hiddenness  of  God.  The  two  boys 
had  been  playing  the  game  hide-and- 
seek.  The  parable  was  this:  “God,  too, 
says:  ‘I  hide,  but  there  is  no  one  to  look 
for  me.’  ” There  is  a quest  implicit  in 
faith.  But  what  is  the  discovery?  Victor 
Frankl  reports  that  those  who  emerged 
from  the  concentration  camps  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  came  forth 
with  the  feeling  of  having  learned  to 
fear  nothing  except  God.  The  students, 
rabbis,  and  scholars  who  have  made 
their  theological  reflections  available  in 
this  collection  of  essays  show  that  it  is 
in  the  combination  of  experience  and 
reflection  that  Christians  encounter 
those  questions  which  are  most  deeply 
related  to  the  mutual  religious  quest  of 
both  Jew  and  Christian. 
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Solan,  by  Ernest  Gordon.  Word 
Books,  Waco,  Texas,  1973.  Pp.  194.  $5.95. 

The  author  who  sets  out  to  write  a novel 
about  our  present  epoch  is  faced  with  a spe- 
cial set  of  difficulties.  Our  age  is  one  of  trag- 
edy and  pathos.  It  lacks  heroes;  if  they  do 
exist,  it  is  only  for  a time,  and  even  then  they 
are  implausible  to  all  except  those  who  are 
enthralled  by  what  is  popular.  The  story- 
teller who  does  not  “tell  it  like  it  is”  is  ac- 
cused of  being  sentimental,  of  avoiding  what 
is  real  for  the  sake  of  happy  imagination.  Yet 
the  author  who  does  rehearse  the  despair  of 
our  age  together  with  its  concomitant  depres- 
sion may  be  just  afflicting  the  reader  with  the 
old,  old  story  of  our  time,  that  man  is  a 
pathetic  creature  left  with  little  but  faded 
hopes.  So  the  novelist  is  faced  with  a choice  of 
either  betraying  his  name  by  seeking  some 
novel  version  of  this  tale  of  woe  or  accepting 
the  fact  that  his  particular  story,  if  it  is  not 
sufficiently  new,  will  be  sub-categorized  under 
the  rubric  assigned  to  such  stories  which  deal 
with  man’s  pathetic  condition.  For  the  Chris- 
tian writer  a special  danger  exists,  namely, 
that  in  seeking  to  move  his  characters  through 
to  redemption,  he  will  be  forced  to  deny  real- 
ity and  make  them  into  saints. 

In  his  second  novel  Ernest  Gordon,  Dean 
of  the  University  Chapel  at  Princeton,  has 
chosen  the  theme  of  the  odyssey.  Solan  is  an 
ocean  bird,  the  gannet,  who  doesn’t  like  the 
land  and  cruises  free  in  the  skies.  It  is  also 
the  boat  which  Iain  Macmillan,  an  executive 
in  New  York  City  who  is  about  to  become  the 
president  of  a large  American  corporation, 
purchases  in  order  to  journey  from  suburbia, 
the  establishment,  and  a life  outside  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  to  join  the  trawler, 
the  Two  Friends,  his  cousin,  captain  Peter 
Macmillan,  and  the  Christian  community  on 
the  island  of  Bernerabahn,  Scotland.  It  is  a 
bright  tale  of  the  quest  of  one  member  of  the 
wealthy  and  well-heeled  establishment  to  find 
fulness  of  life  in  personal  terms  and  fulfilment 
in  the  struggle  for  social  justice.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  is,  however,  a temporary 
one,  for  Iain  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  reconciled 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  face  a future  which  is 
indefinite  as  they  settle  on  this  small  Scottish 


island  “to  try  the  simple  life  for  a while.” 
Meanwhile  Iain  will  continue  to  struggle  with 
those  problems  which  are  a part  of  the  human 
condition,  his  pride,  his  self-centeredness,  and 
his  metaphysical  anxiety,  which  by  the  end 
of  the  journey  have  begun  to  be  resolved.  The 
fragment  of  that  blue  sky  which  showed 
through  the  skyscraper  in  New  York  City  on 
the  day  when  he  was  informed  of  his  selec- 
tion as  president  has  now  become  a blaze  of 
light  everywhere  around  him  through  his  ex- 
periences with  the  Christian  community  on 
the  island  of  Bernerabahn. 

Solan  is  a story  which  moves  at  a brisk 
pace  alluding  by  explicit  themes  and  refer- 
ences to  the  frustrations  and  struggle  for 
meaning  which  is  often  the  special  affliction 
of  the  ambitious  and  the  successful.  It  also 
presents  a vision  of  the  freedom  and  life  of- 
fered by  a Christian  community  which  has 
become  a real  community  of  concern  for  per- 
sons. The  introductory  setting,  Princeton  and 
New  York,  give  the  story  some  regional  col- 
or. Those  who  are  fond  of  the  sea  and  sailing, 
or  are  of  Scottish  ancestry,  will  appreciate  the 
sprinkling  of  briny  imagery  and  the  thick  ac- 
cents which  liven  the  dialogue.  The  story  and 
experiences  are  presented  vividly  without  shy- 
ing away  from  the  blotches  which  mar  the 
nice  and  neat  world  of  the  cloistered,  whether 
wealthy,  widowed,  or  once  wretched.  Al- 
though the  story  finds  its  meaning  in  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  specifically  Christian 
themes,  it  has  a freedom  and  movement  of 
its  own  in  its  descriptive  and  narrative  aspects. 

As  an  explicitly  thematic  story,  however, 
Solan  does  face  the  one  special  difficulty  con- 
fronting Christian  drama  to  which  we 
alluded  in  the  introductory  comments.  Al- 
though it  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  Scotland,  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  rescued  from  difficult 
situations  in  life,  is  not  simply  escaping  but 
merely  seeking  to  make  life  manageable,  this 
is  not  convincingly  a part  of  the  story-line. 
The  two  worlds,  that  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  establishment  and  the 
small  Christian  community  in  Scotland  seek- 
ing to  hold  onto  its  little  island  in  the  face 
of  an  American  military  takeover,  are  brought 
into  sharp  contrast.  The  negative  stereotype 
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of  the  American  economic  and  political  es- 
tablishment can  be  avoided  for  the  moment, 
at  least,  while  its  former  victim  sojourns  in 
Scotland.  But  while  he  bides  his  time  on  the 
little  island,  how  is  redemption  to  be  effected 
within  the  American  business  establishment 
which  desperately  needs  the  critical  vision 
available  to  it  through  religious  insight? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  story,  the  demon- 
strations in  London  to  save  the  island,  the 
acclaim  and  world  attention  which  Peter  and 
Iain  achieve,  and  the  sudden  reconciliation  of 
Iain  with  his  wife,  even  when  bolstered  by 
the  comment  concerning  what  a few  com- 
mitted men  can  do  or  ameliorated  by  the 
confession  of  a past  that  has  been  misguided, 
plunge  the  reader  into  a dens  ex  machina 
type  of  redemption,  one  that  occurs  very  sud- 
denly and  is  limited  to  a rather  restricted 
realm.  One  island  now,  and  the  world  to- 
morrow is  scarcely  convincing.  The  Christian 
executive  who  in  the  meantime  has  been  get- 
ting on  the  6:30  a.m.  train  for  New  York  is 
left  to  wonder  how  he  should  cope  in  a social 
order  dominated  by  the  struggle  between  busi- 
ness and  labor,  especially  when  he  passes  the 
marine  store  which  has  a great  yacht  in  the 
window.  If  the  solan  is  a symbol,  it  is  one 
which  touches  terra  firma  only  for  one  vic- 
torious moment.  If  the  Christian  community 
at  Bernerabahn  is  a model,  it  is  one  which 
lives  only  at  the  fringes  of  life.  Yet  this  story 
does  not  intend  such  a vision  as  the  explicit 
thematic  treatment  shows.  Fortunately,  for 
the  perceptive  reader,  these  Christian  themes, 
which  are  located  in  the  context  of  life,  are 
thought-provoking  and  beckon  toward  a cre- 
ative application  of  them  to  the  more  imme- 
diate mundane  realities  of  our  social  and 
political  order.  When  the  odyssey  ends,  the 
task  has  just  begun! 

Glendon  E.  Bryce 

The  Heritage  of  the  Early  Church : 
Essays  in  honor  of  the  Very  Reverend 
Georges  Vasilievich  Florovsky,  ed.  by 
David  Nieman  and  Margaret  Schatkin. 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies, 
Rome,  1973.  Pp.  473.  Lire  It.  10,000. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  was  written  by 
President  McCord  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  who  describes  how,  in  1968,  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Fadrer  Florovsky 


was  celebrated  by  his  colleagues  and  friends 
gathered  in  Princeton,  and  who  remarks  that, 
as  the  evening  advanced  and  as  messages  of 
congratulation  were  read,  the  ethos  grew  un- 
mistakingly  Russian.  “Russian  gradually  dis- 
placed English,  Russian  music  filled  the  room, 
and  one  had  a nostalgic  glimpse  of  life  in 
the  Russia  of  an  earlier  and  happier  day.”  On 
October  17,  1973,  Father  Florovsky  was  pre- 
sented with  a volume  of  Essays  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  eightieth  birthday,  in  the  Campus 
Center  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on 
the  Faculty  of  which  he  is  serving  as  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Church  History,  a title  which 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  influence  of 
Father  Georges  on  the  Campus.  The  mood 
was  equally  festive,  with  a distinctive  aca- 
demic mood,  and  the  language  predomi- 
nantly English. 

The  Festschrift  was  edited  by  Professor 
Margaret  Schatkin,  a former  doctoral  candi- 
date at  Princeton  Seminary,  a Student  of  Fa- 
ther Florovsky  and,  incidentally,  of  this  re- 
viewer, and  by  Rabbi  David  Neiman,  her 
colleague  on  the  Faculty  of  Boston  College. 
It  was  published  as  the  195th  volume  of  the 
Orientalia  Christiana  Analecta  by  the  Pontifi- 
cal Institute  of  Eastern  Studies,  under  Im- 
primatur by  the  Papal  Vicariate  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Rome.  All  this  shows  forth  an  indirect, 
but  clear  mark  of  ecumenical  concern  at  the 
theological  level,  precisely  the  type  of  ecu- 
menism for  which  Father  Georges  stood  and 
stands  for,  but  which  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  social-political  activism  displayed  by  a 
number  (growing  or  receding?)  of  personali- 
ties in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  Orthodoxy,  once  re- 
garded as  an  exotic  and  generally  obsolete 
type  of  Christianity,  imported  by  refugees  in- 
to the  West,  has  imposed  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  theologians  and  churchmen 
of  every  persuasion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
promoters  and  a majority  of  contributors  are 
not  Orthodox,  and  this  is  a sure  sign  of  gen- 
eral awakening  of  interest  for  Orthodoxy — 
Orthopraxy  as  well — and  of  Father  Florov- 
sky’s  personal  influence  in  academic  and  ec- 
clesiastical circles. 

The  essays  in  a Festschrift  generally  reflect 
the  character  of  the  person  in  honor  of  whom 
they  were  written,  at  least  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cial interest  of  each  contributor.  In  this  partic- 
ular instance,  we  have  a faithful  index  of 
Father  Georges’  versatility.  It  has  been  no  easy 
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task  for  the  editors  to  compile  a list  of  his 
writings  from  1912  to  date,  since  the  major 
part  of  his  literary  production  consists  of  arti- 
cles, occasional  papers,  or  lectures,  written  or 
delivered  in  English  and  in  Russian.  This  un- 
fortunate scattering  was  largely  caused  by  the 
events  of  two  world-wars  and  revolutions,  and 
the  forced  wanderings  of  a scholar  from 
Odessa,  his  birth  place,  to  Prague,  to  Saint 
Sergius  Orthodox  Theological  Institute  in 
Paris,  Saint  Vladimir’s  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  Harvard  University,  and  the 
Princeton  campuses  of  the  University  and  the 
Seminary.  The  publication  of  Father  Florov- 
sky’s  collected  works,  in  English  or  English 
translation,  will  ease  the  situation.  A first  vol- 
ume has  appeared  in  1972,  under  the  title 
Bible,  Church,  Tradition:  an  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox view  (Nordland  Publishing  Company, 
Belmont  Mass.).  The  following  volumes  are 
impatiently  awaited. 

The  keynote  is  given  in  Jaroslav  Pelikan’s 
introductory  article,  Puti  Russkago  Bogoslovi- 
ia,  “The  ways  of  Russian  Theology,”  which 
in  fact  is  the  title  of  Father  Florovsky’s  major 
book,  published  in  Russian  in  1937,  and 
which,  through  a chain  of  mishaps — Matush- 
ka  Xenia  Florovsky  would  impute  them  to 
the  devils — is  practically  unavailable  at  this 
time;  it  is  one  of  the  next  items  to  appear  in 
the  “Collected  Works.”  Pelikan  describes 
what  happens,  or  should  happen,  “when  Or- 
thodoxy comes  West,”  according  to  the  pro- 
gram of  Father  Georges.  It  presupposes  the 
liberation  of  Russian  theological  thought  from 
the  Latinizing  influence  of  post-scholasticism 
and  of  post-Tridentine  theology,  qualitatively 
the  poorest  period  in  the  doctrinal  history  of 
the  Catholic  West.  Much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Slavophiles  were  reacting  against  the  arti- 
ficial westernization  of  Russian  culture,  Rus- 
sian theology  had  to  find  itself,  and  this  was 
to  be  done  by  digging  for  its  taproot  into 
Hellenism  and  the  Tradition  of  the  Fathers. 

The  program  outlined  by  Father  Florovsky 
would  provide  a solution  to  problems  per- 
ceived, but  not  solved,  by  Western  theologi- 
ans. It  would  make  clear  the  essential  connec- 
tion between  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  the 
native  goodness  of  the  Creation,  and  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Logos,  in  relation  to  the  lib- 
eration of  men  from  the  fetters  of  their  sins, 
unto  the  fulfilling  of  their  eternal  destiny, 
namely  their  final  participation  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  Divine  Persons.  It  would  definitely 


preclude  “the  determinism  that  is  always  lurk- 
ing in  Augustinian  anthropology”  and  its 
derivatives,  and  do  away  with  gratuitous  and 
deadly  confusions  between  the  avvipyeia  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  synergism  of  the 
Pelagians,  odious  to  Calvin  and  the  Jansenists. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  contributors  of 
the  Festschrift,  each  one  to  his  own  measure 
and  in  his  own  way,  realize  the  resources 
which  the  renewal  of  Orthodox  theology  ad- 
vocated by  Father  Georges  places  at  their 
disposal,  so  that  they  may  shake  themselves 
loose  from  the  entanglements  of  a relatively 
late  family  quarrel  among  Western  theologi- 
ans, an  immediate  vital  contact  being  re- 
stored with  Biblical  faith  and  the  unadul- 
terated Tradition  of  the  Saints. 

A mere  enumeration  of  titles  would  serve 
little  purpose,  and  it  would  be  inadvisable  to 
attempt  a detailed  review  of  each  paper, 
whether  because  of  the  space  needed,  or  of 
the  reviewer’s  unequal  competence.  David 
Neiman  discusses  the  cosmology  of  Genesis 
in  a rather  unusual  way.  A majority  of  the 
critics  had  thus  far  focused  on  the  Mesopo- 
tamian epics  as  being  the  source  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives  on  Creation  and  the  origin 
of  man.  Neiman  detects  in  the  thoroughly 
demythologized  story  which  we  read,  espe- 
cially in  the  sections  assigned  to  P,  an  element 
of  polemic  against  the  everpresent  danger  to 
the  Hebrews  of  a contamination  of  their 
monotheism  by  the  mythology  and  the  poly- 
theism of  their  Semitic  neighbors  and,  in  a 
later  age,  of  their  Babylonian  masters.  Evi- 
dently a thesis,  but  supported  by  valid  obser- 
vations, and  therefore  promising.  Shifting  to 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  episode  of 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  baptized  by  Philip 
(Acts  8:39)  used  as  a text  (or  is  it  a pretext?) 
by  J.  H.  Crehan,  for  considerations  on  the 
relationship  between  baptism,  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  was  called  later 
in  the  West  “confirmation,”  and  divorced 
from  the  baptismal  rite.  A full-fledged  inves- 
tigation of  classical  Greek  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  is  presented  to  Father  Flo- 
rovsky, with  a dedication  in  most  elegant 
Latin,  by  Robert  Renehan.  I would  advise 
Seminary  and  college  undergraduates,  and 
maybe  post-graduates,  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  classics  at  Boston 
College,  for  the  excellent  opportunity  of 
brushing  up  their  Greek  and  Latin  which  is 
offered  to  them. 
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As  could  be  expected,  Patristics  take  the 
lion’s  share,  F.  F.  Bruce  examines  the  escha- 
tology of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  their  time 
a burning  issue,  following  St.  Paul’s  state- 
ments and  retractions  (in  the  sense  of  “re- 
visions”) in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians; 
after  all,  it  had  not  been  given  to  Christ  him- 
self, according  to  his  humanity,  to  know  the 
day  and  the  hour  of  the  Parousia.  Cyril  C. 
Richardson  discusses  the  possible  connections, 
between  Gnosticism,  or  rather  which  brand 
of  Gnosticism,  with  the  encratite  bias  of  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas;  and  Karl  Froehlich,  of 
Princeton,  analyzes  the  less  than  homogene- 
ous Montanist  heresy  in  relation  to  diverse 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  a courageous  attempt  at 
probing  through  scanty,  always  indirect,  and 
often  hostile  references  by  early  Fathers  or 
ecclesiastical  writers.  We  might  mention  here 
the  study  of  G.W.H.  Lampe  on  the  treatment 
of  the  laps i in  relation  to  the  early  interpreta- 
tions of  St.  Peter’s  denial  of  Christ.  Henry 
Crouzel  presents  fragments  of  a letter  of 
Origen  to  “Friends  in  Alexandria”  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  course  of  his 
quarrel  with  Rufinus  of  Aquileia.  Cardinal 
Danielou  tentatively  traces  the  Hellenistic 
sources  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  expounding 
philosophical  or  sectarian  doctrines  on  metem- 
psychosis and  the  fall  of  souls,  which  are  not 
identified  otherwise  than  by  such  vague  indi- 
cations as  r)  e£w6ev  <J>iAocro<f>ia,  or  even  6 
‘EAAevta/ros.  Paul  W.  Harkins  analyzes  the 
theology  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  baptism, 
according  to  his  post-baptismal  instructions 
which  were  delivered,  usually  during  Bright 
Week,  i.e.  the  week  after  Easter,  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  Margaret  Schatkin  offers 
an  excellent  translation  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom’s homily  on  the  Protopaschites;  she  aims 
at  transposing  into  modern  English  the  ora- 
torical amplitude  of  the  style,  lively  and  never 
monotonous,  of  the  fourth-century  preacher. 
The  introduction  to  her  translation  gives  the 
necessary  information  for  understanding  the 
background  of  the  controversy  on  the  date  of 
Easter,  still  a live  issue  in  the  Church.  We 
might  add  to  her  documentation  a recent  arti- 
cle by  Professor  D.  P.  Ogitsky,  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Academy  of  Moscow,  on  “The  canonical 
norms  of  Orthodox  Easter”  in  St.  Vladimir’s 
T heological  Quarterly,  XVII,  4 (1973),  pp. 
274-284. 

The  ancient  literature  in  the  Latin  Church 
is  represented  by  two  essays.  One,  by  Rudolph 


Arbesmann,  on  the  attitude  of  St.  Augustine 
toward  labor;  the  other,  by  Ernest  L.  Fortin, 
on  the  conflict  between  faith  and  reason  in 
the  early  Christian  centuries,  as  reflected  in 
the  second  book  Adversus  Nationes  of  Arno- 
bius.  Literary  forms  and  techniques  in  later 
Latin  writings  are  the  object  of  two  papers: 
by  Serafino  Prete,  on  some  loci  in  ancient 
Latin  hagiography,  and  by  L.  J.  Jones  and 
M.  O’Coingeallaig  on  “A  poetic  dimension  in 
liturgical  prose.” 

Western  theologians  have  always  found  it 
difficult  to  assign  a definite  place  to  “spiritu- 
ality” among  other  theological  disciplines.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Bonaventure’s  concep- 
tion of  theology  as  an  exposition  of  the  expe- 
rience of  faith  did  not  adequately  bridge  the 
gap  between  his  mystical  treatises  and  his  lec- 
tures in  the  School  of  the  Minors.  George 
Tavard’s  analyses  will  greatly  assist  our  con- 
temporaries in  finding  their  way  among  the 
variety  of  symbols  and  similes  used  by  the 
Franciscan  master.  Most  of  his  categories  run 
parallel  to  each  other  without  being  entirely 
synonymous,  and  it  would  be  as  futile  to  try 
to  establish  a concordance  between  his  opus- 
cula  as  between  the  “Life,”  the  “Way  of  Per- 
fection,” or  the  “Mansions”  of  Teresa  of 
Avila  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  mystics 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  as  potential 
heretics.  The  integration  of  dogma,  doctrine, 
ethics,  and  spirituality  is  probably  the  special 
grace  of  Orthodoxy,  and  this  is  being  perceived 
not  only  by  the  Orthodox  themselves,  who 
might  easily  take  it  for  granted,  but  also  by 
non-Orthodox.  The  mystery  of  ^cwcns,  i.e.  the 
divinization  of  the  Christian,  is  expounded 
by  Petro  B.T.  Bilaniuk,  who  thinks  that  some 
traces  of  this  typically  Orthodox  doctrine,  es- 
pecially since  Maximos  the  Confessor  and  St. 
Gregory  Palamas,  can  be  detected  already  in 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Bon- 
aventure,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Indeed,  but 
the  concept  of  deoxns  just  does  not  fit  together 
with  the  Augustinian  categories  of  created 
grace,  the  so-called  donum  superadditum,  as 
the  active  element  of  original  justice  and  the 
restoration  of  man.  A fortiori  it  is  alien  to  the 
soteriology  of  classical  Protestantism.  Thanks 
to  its  being  rooted  in  doctrine,  Orthodox  spir- 
ituality has  been  a powerful  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Russian  religiosity  and  culture, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  Thomas  Spidlik  in  his 
paper  on  “The  heart  in  Russian  spirituality,” 
and  the  essay  of  Valentine  Tchebotarioff  Bill, 
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of  Princeton,  “Christian  elements  in  Chekov’s 
fiction.”  One  should  not  forget  the  involve- 
ment of  Father  Florovsky  in  Russian  litera- 
ture, and  his  own  studies  of  Gogol,  Dostoev- 
sky, and  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Five  essays  are  devoted  to  Ecclesiology.  The 
first,  by  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  is  on  the  concept  of 
authority  in  the  theology  of  Maximos  the 
Confessor,  namely  the  authority  of  Scripture 
read  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit  who  inspired 
it,  and  which  alone  gives  binding  strength  to 
hierarchical  pronouncements  and  counciliar 
definitions.  Father  Congar’s  essay  on  the  hier- 
archy of  truths  may  he  introduced  at  this 
point.  Whereas  God’s  Truth  in  itself  is  abso- 
lute and  indivisible,  it  is  revealed  to  men  and 
received  by  them  so  to  speak  piecemeal,  in 
succession,  in  a definite  order,  xar  oiKo/xiav. 
There  is  a hierarchy  of  relative  values  in  the 
revelation,  and  the  articles  of  the  Creed  are 
not  all  on  the  same  level.  This  emphatically 
does  not  mean  that  some  are  essential  and 
some  others  secondary  or  even  negligible.  The 
hierarchic  rank  of  particular  truths  is  rather 
to  be  adjudicated  according  to  their  mutual 
relation,  and  in  relation  to  the  Revelation  as 
a whole.  But  here  again,  the  burning  issue, 
heavy  of  consequence  for  ecclesiology  and  ecu- 
menism, is  which  agency,  divine  or  human, 
may  decide  with  final  and  binding  authority 
on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  components 
of  this  doctrinal  hierarchy?  W.H.C.  Frend  of- 
fers a well-documented  historical  study  on  the 
origins  of  the  Monophysitic  hierarchy,  a sub- 
ject often  neglected,  but  particularly  impor- 
tant at  this  time  of  “conversations”  between 
the  monophysitic  Churches  of  the  East  and 
Byzantine  Orthodoxy.  Henry  Chadwick  ex- 
amines the  status  of  ecumenical  councils  in 
Anglican  thought,  which  may  be  of  interest 
in  view  of  the  Orthodox-Anglican  dialogue. 
Germane  to  the  subject  is  Father  Meyendorff’s 
most  recent  article  “What  is  an  Ecumenical 
Council?”  in  St.  Vladimir’s  Theological  Quar- 
terly, XVII,  4 (1973),  pp.  259-273.  A final  es- 
say by  Peter  A.  Chamberas  brings  the  Fest- 
schrift to  its  (Orthodox)  conclusion.  It  tells 
of  Father  Georges’  unique  devotion  to  the 
One  Holy  Church  “where  the  Redeemer  and 
the  redeemed  are  brought  together  insepara- 
bly, including  the  saints  of  all  ages  and  the 
faithful  on  earth  who  are  still  on  the  way.” 
Rooted  in  the  Trinitarian  dogma,  showing 
forth  a deep  concern  for  the  salvation  of  man 
and  of  a fallen  world,  headed  toward  a tran- 


scendent future  already  inaugurated,  Father 
Florovsky’s  ecclesiology  is  “of  the  intellect,  but 
it  is  of  the  heart.  Ultimately  it  is  a proclama- 
tion of  faith.” 

May  I be  permitted  to  evoke  once  more,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  know  him  less,  the 
figure  of  a priest  who  has  become  familiar  to 
all  Princetonians,  as  he  walks,  robed  in  his 
black  cassock,  to  the  University  Library  or  to 
the  little  Orthodox  chapel  on  the  Campus, 
where  he  shares  with  Father  John  Turkevich, 
on  alternate  weeks,  the  service  of  the  Divine 
Liturgy.  And  let  this  recension  of  the  Fest- 
schrift be  my  personal  token  of  gratitude  and 
affection. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 

The  Shaping  of  fewish  History:  A 
Radical  New  Interpretation , by  Ellis 
Rivkin.  Charles  .Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1971.  Pp.  xxxi  + 256.  Paper- 
back, $2.65. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Professor  of  Jew- 
ish History  at  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincin- 
nati, has  succeeded  in  packing  a great  deal  of 
relevant  information  into  this  small  volume. 
He  observes  that  in  the  scientific  world  a rich 
variety  of  phenomena  has  been  arranged  un- 
der a single  principle,  and  in  like  manner  he 
sees  in  Jewish  history  a concept  of  unity 
through  a sequence  of  historically  interrelated 
and  interdependent  forms.  He  believes  that 
the  unity  concept  became  the  organizer,  sys- 
tematize^ and  processor  of  diversity,  but  that 
the  commitment  to  unity  paradoxically  ended 
with  diversity.  Yet  in  the  end  it  seems  that 
the  learned  author  tried  to  include  too  much 
in  this  compact  book,  especially  toward  the 
close  of  the  work.  Professor  Rivkin  correctly 
points  out  that  Jewish  history  cannot  be 
treated  in  isolation,  even  in  modern  times.  In 
fact,  Old  Testament  History  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  Oriental  panorama,  but  at  the 
same  time  ancient  Israel  remained  entirely 
distinct  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Persia.  The  author  refers  to  Israel’s  proclama- 
tion of  monotheism,  but  he  also  notes  that  it 
gave  rise  to  two  world-girdling  religions: 
Christianity  and  Islam.  He  maintains  that  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  period  one  must 
pay  almost  as  much  attention  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  situation  as  to  what  is  distinctively 
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Jewish.  Similarly  one  distorts  the  Jewish  ex- 
perience if  one  neglects  to  consider  the  Church 
or  the  Mosque,  the  caliphate  and  feudalism, 
the  basic  development  in  Christian  and  Mos- 
lem thought,  the  evolution  and  development 
of  capitalism,  and  the  modern  system  of  na- 
tion-states. In  all  this  he  has  an  objective  view 
and  does  not  show  any  prejudice  against  ei- 
ther Christianity  or  Islam. 

The  chapter  on  patriarchs  and  prophets 
contains  numerous  theological  insights.  The 
author  observes  that  the  covenant  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  prophets  envisioned  a peo- 
ple dedicated  to  righteousness  and  justice  and 
that  Yahweh,  the  only  God,  was  a God  of 
justice,  righteousness,  and  loving-kindness.  In 
referring  to  the  prophets  from  Samuel  to 
Elisha  he  maintains  that  they  do  not  appeal 
to  a fixed  body  of  law,  but  that  their  author- 
ity is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Yahweh 
makes  them  privy  to  the  divine  will.  Accord- 
ing to  Rivkin  Deuteronomy  was  “the  first 
major  effort  to  curb  prophetic  license  and  to 
supplement  revelation  with  immutable  legis- 
lation.” He  believes,  however,  that  Deuteron- 
omy was  not  practicable  in  the  malfunc- 
tioning society  with  which  Nehemiah  was 
confronted  in  the  restored  Judea. 

In  Chapter  II  Rivkin  states  that  Deuteron- 
omy in  assigning  a preeminent  role  to  Moses 
failed,  because  the  prophets  refused  to  be  re- 
strained. Thereupon,  according  to  his  presen- 
tation, a group  of  anonymous  leaders  shaped 
a solution:  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  this 
novel  theory  these  men  transferred  all  power 
to  a priestly  class,  the  Aaronides,  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  who  were  invested  with  abso- 
lute power.  According  to  this  subjective  hy- 
pothesis the  Pentateuch  was  the  work  of  a 
class  struggling  to  gain  power,  and  the  Aar- 
onides succeeded  where  Deuteronomy  had 
failed.  In  the  opinion  of  Rivkin  God  appeared 
to  Abraham,  the  patriarch,  with  one  set  of 
attributes,  to  Moses  with  another,  to  the 
prophets  with  a third,  and  to  the  Aaronides 
with  a fourth. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  Chapters  III  and  IV,  which  deal  with 
the  Pharisees.  Here  the  Christian  minister  will 
find  a rich  source  of  information.  The  condi- 
tions under  Hellenism  fostered  an  intellectual 
class  of  Aaronides,  the  Sopherim  (scribes). 
This  scholarly  group,  which  is  identified  with 
the  Pharisees,  proclaimed  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  the  twofold  Law,  viz.,  that  God 


had  revealed  to  Moses  not  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  the  Oral  Law  as  well.  The  Phar- 
isees, moreover,  did  not  regard  the  written 
laws  as  more  binding  than  the  Oral  Law. 
According  to  the  author  the  Pharisees  trans- 
formed Judaism  into  a religion  of  personal 
individual  salvation.  He  also  draws  a parallel 
between  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Phari- 
saic system  of  the  twofold  Law:  for  the  Phar- 
isee the  day  of  salvation  was  at  hand  in  the 
twofold  Law;  for  St.  Paul,  “in  the  ever-re- 
deeming  Christ.”  At  the  end  of  Chapter  IV 
the  writer  observes  that,  when  traditional 
forms  hindered  a solution,  they  were  rein- 
terpreted or  bypassed,  or  consigned  to  pious 
veneration.  Then,  under  prevailing  circum- 
stances, the  scholars  concluded  that  the  Law 
might  be  reinterpreted,  and  consequently 
Pharisaic  concepts  tended  to  inspire  innova- 
tion rather  than  repetition.  In  this  way  they 
preserved  through  change  instead  of  destroy- 
ing through  preservation.  Obviously  Judaism 
is  based  on  more  than  the  Old  Testament. 

Chapter  V on  “Medieval  Ways  to  Salva- 
tion” is  a fascinating  presentation  of  an  in- 
teresting period  of  intellectual  activity.  The 
contributions  of  Maimonides  and  of  Rashi  are 
discussed,  and  the  author  indicates  how  Juda- 
ism in  Islamic  territory  was  different  from 
that  of  feudal  Europe.  In  other  words,  it  un- 
derwent certain  modifications  according  to 
its  environment.  In  Chapter  VI,  “The  Rise 
of  Capitalism,”  the  author  maintains  that  cap- 
italist development  put  an  end  to  the  medi- 
eval world  and  shaped  the  modern  age.  In 
this  connection  considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  Marranos.  In  Chapter  VII  the 
writer  presents  the  view  that  developing  capi- 
talism was  the  prime  factor  in  the  liberation 
and  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

Rivkin  observes  that  Jews  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  were  confronted  by 
a dilemma,  when  capitalism  was  entrapped 
within  a nation-state  form;  as  a result,  the 
question  was  raised  whether  Jewish  differen- 
tiation was  religious  or  national.  The  author 
notes  that,  so  long  as  the  Jews  acknowledged 
the  Bible  as  the  primordial  source  of  their 
identity,  they  could  not  escape  a global  role 
because  they  could  not  escape  a global  God. 
They  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but,  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  they 
adapted  creatively  and  developed  as  many 
variant  forms  of  Judaism  as  there  were  di- 
verse problems  threatening  their  survival. 
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This  is  a good  book,  and  if  the  busy  pastor 
succeeds  in  reading  only  the  two  chapters  on 
the  Pharisees,  he  will  have  made  a good  in- 
vestment of  his  time  and  money. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Faith  after  the  Holocaust,  by  Eliezer 
Berkovits.  Ktav  Publishing  House,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1973.  Pp.  180.  $7.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a Talmudic 
scholar,  a distinguished  rabbi,  and  editor;  he 
is  also  known  as  a Jewish  theologian  and  a 
religious  philosopher.  The  main  thesis  of  the 
book  was  worked  out  during  the  critical 
weeks  that  led  to  the  six-day  war  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  nations, 
when  the  state  of  Israel  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  That  situation  brought  to 
the  writer’s  mind  the  extermination  of  6,000,- 
000  of  his  own  people  under  the  Nazi  terror. 
In  speaking  of  those  atrocities,  the  author 
states  that  the  greatest  crime  of  the  Nazis  was 
not  in  their  cruelty,  but  in  a sophisticated 
system  of  planned  destruction  of  the  human 
status  of  their  victims. 

As  one  reads  the  first  chapter,  one  observes 
the  writer’s  justified  bitterness  on  account  of 
what  was  done  to  the  Jews  under  the  Nazi 
regime.  He  refers  to  political  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  Western  nations  to  help  the  Euro- 
pean Jews,  although  he  admits  that  there  were 
some  courageous  Christian  leaders  that  spoke 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
holds  the  Christian  Church  responsible  for 
anti-Semitism  and  ultimately  for  the  mas- 
sacres in  World  War  II.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  appears  that  he  does  not  differen- 
tiate between  Western  Kultur  and  Christian- 
ity. He  refers  to  the  so-called  Judeo-Christian 
tradition,  which  in  his  opinion  exists  only  in 
Christian  or  secular  fantasy;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  that  this  term  is  misleading  and  should  be 
properly  dropped  in  religious  discussions.  He 
regards  Judaism  as  fully  sufficient  and  main- 
tains that  there  is  nothing  in  Christianity  for 
Jews.  He  rejects  the  term  “Old  Testament” 
and  holds  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  complete 
in  itself.  In  referring  to  the  Christian  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  however,  he  ignores  the 
grammatico-historical  system  of  exegesis  em- 
ployed by  Christian  theologians. 

Berkovits  scorns  the  idea  of  Jewish-Christian 


dialogue,  and  obviously  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  such  conferences  ultimately  will 
result  in  a watered-down  or  nondescript  the- 
ology. He  wants  Christians  to  keep  their 
hands  off  the  Jews  and  their  children.  He 
would  consider  a common  front  only  in  areas 
of  interhuman  relations  and  not  in  the  spe- 
cifically religious  realm.  The  book  starts  out 
with  a militant  anti-Christian  attitude,  which 
is  felt  throughout  the  volume. 

This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the  reader 
should. throw  the  book  down  in  indignation 
and  refuse  to  read  it.  In  Chapter  II  Berko- 
vits shows  that  he  has  studied  the  Death-of- 
God  theology,  which  he  maintains  makes 
modern  man  God’s  competitor.  He  believes 
that  this  radical  theology  is  neither  a theology 
nor  a philosophy  and  that  the  competition 
between  God  and  man  is  utterly  foreign  to 
the  Jewish  mentality.  In  perusing  this  chap- 
ter, one  has  to  read  carefully  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse the  author’s  criticism  of  this  ephemeral 
theology  with  an  attack  on  Christian  theology. 

Chapter  III  bears  the  title:  “God  and  the 
Holocaust,”  and  here  he  refers  to  Job.  In  this 
connection  he  writes  a striking  sentence  (p. 
70):  “Thus,  perhaps  in  the  awful  misery  of 
man  will  be  revealed  to  us  the  awesome  mys- 
tery of  God.”  In  this  chapter,  under  the  sub- 
division: “The  Absurdity  of  Existence”  a few 
impressive  sentences  may  be  quoted  (p.  75): 
“All  the  time  man  is  in  search  of  meaning.  In 
the  very  denial  of  meaning,  he  affirms  it.  Man 
is  meaning.  But  he  is  meaning  in  the  universe. 
In  a meaningless  universe  the  denial  of  mean- 
ing would  not  only  be  illogical  but  impossi- 
ble.” A few  more  sentences  may  be  cited  from 
this  chapter  (p.  84)  to  portray  the  author’s 
philosophy:  “The  vaster  the  degradation  and 
the  misery,  the  more  miraculous  the  manifes- 
tation of  man’s  faith  in  the  values  and  mean- 
ings he  cherishes.  ...  Is  it  possible  to  separate 
human  nature  from  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse? Is  it  possible  to  reject  the  universe  and 
accept  man?” 

In  Chapter  IV  the  writer  maintains  that  he 
who  demands  justice  of  God  must  give  up 
man  and  that  he  who  asks  for  God’s  love  and 
mercy  beyond  justice  must  accept  suffering. 
Berkovits  accepts  the  presence  of  God  in  his- 
tory as  is  manifest  in  the  survival  of  his  peo- 
ple Israel.  In  recognizing  a philosophy  of 
history  and  the  covenant,  he  points  out  that 
a people  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
obeying  God’s  word  must  begin  in  a condi- 
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tion  of  galuth  (exile).  The  book  concludes 
that  never  was  the  Jew  more  truly  a witness 
to  God  in  history  than  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  the  world  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  book  was  written  out  of  deep  anguish 
and  is  decidedly  anti-Christian.  Yet  the  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  may  learn  something  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and 
combative  spirit  of  a Jewish  philosopher  and 
rabbi;  from  time  to  time  it  may  be  good  for 
us  to  rethink  our  cherished  Christian  faith. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Find  Yourself  in  the  Bible,  by  Karl 
A.  Olsson.  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1973.  Pp.  127.  $2.95. 

Although  it  may  not  be  the  assumption  of 
relational  Bible  study  that  it  can  function 
without  the  critical  tools  for  Bible  study,  this 
is  essentially  the  way  it  works  out.  That  in 
itself  is  not  particularly  astounding  in  that 
the  Bible  has  that  rare  quality  of  speaking  to 
us  in  spite  of  our  critical  apparatus  and  in 
very  simple  ways.  Karl  Olsson  is  not  the  first 
person  to  discover  that  in  his  new  book,  Find 
Yourself  in  the  Bible.  Bonhoeffer  went 
through  this  same  struggle,  but  was  not  able 
to  reap  the  “benefits”  of  today’s  relational 
psychology  employed  by  Keith  Miller  and 
Lyman  Coleman  in  their  approaches  to  Bible 
study.  Olsson  himself  is  aware  of  an  unsolved 
problem  in  relational  Bible  study,  although 
he  does  not  discuss  it  as  a problem  per  se. 

How  does  one  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  particular  historical  circumstances 
which  gave  the  words  (scripture)  their  mean- 
ing? How  does  one  work  this  out  with  rela- 
tional psychological  methods  in  Bible  study? 
Near  the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  a section 
entitled,  “The  Bible  as  Theology,”  Olsson 
says,  “Thus  in  some  sense  the  whole  ancient 
world  must  become  one’s  oyster”  (p.  21). 
Yet,  nowhere  does  he  deal  with  this  matter 
in  his  volume.  With  all  of  its  positive  aspects, 
one  of  relational  Bible  study’s  gravest  dangers 
is  the  loss  of  historical  perspective,  especially 
if  the  gospel  is  only  “discovering  one  an- 
other.” Of  course,  Olsson  has  paid  the  price 
of  the  historical-critical  route  and  perhaps  he 
is  in  its  debt  for  much  of  his  understanding 
of  the  ancient  world.  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
the  analytical-critical  study  of  the  scripture  is 
primarily  the  attempt  to  validate  a “faith  ex- 


perience by  the  criterion  of  intellectual  pu- 
rity”? (p.  21).  Perhaps  one  learns  by  its  prac- 
tice, as  Olsson  has  learned,  the  limitations  of 
human  wisdom.  It  is  very  easy  to  become 
flagellantic  about  intellectual  endeavors,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  religion,  and  to  seek 
super-relational  redemption. 

Olsson  has  nevertheless  produced  a fine 
book,  not  only  because  it  is  extremely  well 
written,  but  an  account  of  his  own  pilgrimage 
of  discovering  himself  in  the  Bible.  He  has 
the  ability  to  tell  his  story  meaningfully  in  the 
first  person,  as  do  many  advocates  of  the  rela- 
tional psychological  approach.  He  designates 
his  purpose  as  that  of  discussing  how  to  make 
the  Bible  personal  and  relational.  He  says  that 
he  has  tried  “to  present  biblical  materials  in 
such  a way  that  they  achieve  personal  focus” 
(P-  7)- 

Most  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  spent 
doing  that.  Eight  chapters  are  Olsson’s  pene- 
trating story  of  his  pilgrimage  from  develop- 
ing attitudes  toward,  opinions  about,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  letting  it  become 
a part  of  the  matrix  of  his  life.  He  has  trav- 
elled a well  trodden  road  to  the  place  where 
the  scriptures  become  the  doorway  to  life. 

Chapters  I and  II  spell  out  Olsson’s  own 
approach  and  Chapters  III  through  VIII  are 
supposedly  relational  Bible  studies;  each  chap- 
ter concludes  with  a “Group  Design”  for 
small  group  interchange,  to  be  used  at  the 
end  of  a Bible  study.  I am  not  at  all  sure  in 
this  context  what  Olsson  intends  to  call  a 
relational  Bible  study  (p.  8),  since  Chapters 
III  through  VIII,  while  they  deal  with  some 
scripture  passages,  are  a personal  testimony 
of  Olsson’s  faith  history  and  growth  in  be- 
coming aware  that  “the  Bible  is  about  rela- 
tionships” (p.  30).  Since  he  defines  relational 
Bible  study  as  “people  looking  together  into 
a mirror  and  finding  their  lives  reflected” 
(p.  37),  perhaps  Chapters  III  through  VIII 
are  best  described  as  “Olsson’s  mirror-gazing,” 
although  many  of  his  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions do  not  appear  to  come  from  “looking 
together,”  but  often  from  “looking  alone”  in- 
to the  mirror  of  his  own  soul.  Here  Olsson 
is  most  convincing  in  affirming  that  the  Bible 
is  not  out  of  date  and  harbors  the  breath  of 
life. 

The  last  one-fifth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
developing  some  guidelines  for  relational 
studies  around  ten  passages  of  scripture. 
These  are  addressed  to  the  following  areas  of 
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relational  dynamics:  communication,  iden- 
tity, acceptance,  self-attitude,  crisis  encounter, 
confession,  sharing,  expectation,  friendship, 
and  humanness. 

Olsson  lays  down  four  principles  for  rela- 
tional Bible  study:  (i)  Make  the  story  my 
story;  (2)  identify  with  a character  in  the 
story;  (3)  find  the  gospel;  and  (4)  give  the 
story  a name.  This  is  the  part  of  the  book 
which  I find  least  satisfying.  First  of  all,  these 
principles  almost  automatically  exclude  a 
wealth  of  literature  from  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  much  of  the  Wisdom  literature  and 
many  of  the  Psalms  which  are  not  written 
in  story  form  and  which  cannot  qualify  under 
principles  1,  2,  and  4.  Much  of  this  literature 
often  has  a mood  creating  quality,  which 
might  well  have  an  important  place  in  rela- 
tional Bible  study,  where  people  openly  con- 
front one  another’s  deepest  feelings;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  find  a place  in  Olsson’s  ap- 
proach. 

Secondly,  principle  4,  presents  some  prob- 
lems all  its  own.  A new  name  for  a story  is 
no  guarantee  of  giving  new  significance  to 
the  story.  If  one  is  not  extremely  careful  in 
the  process,  a new  static,  theological  language 
can  easily  be  created.  Olsson  seems  to  imply 
that  the  name  should  reflect  the  objective  of 
the  story  for  each  person  and  hence  its  sig- 
nificance for  his  life.  In  formulating  such 
names,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  build 
static  ones  around  nouns  which  thrusts  one 
immediately  on  to  a static  and  inactive  plane. 
Obviously  one  goal  of  relational  Bible  study  is 
inter  action,  which  does  not  stop  in  a small 
group  of  three  or  four,  but  pours  over  into 
one’s  life.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of  verbs  to 
summarize  the  purpose  of  the  biblical  passage, 
following  Stanislavsky’s  admonition  to  his 
first  members  of  the  Moscow  theater  about 
summarizing  a unit  of  a play  with  a verb 
since  it  casts  one  out  of  the  static  stagnancy 
of  nouns  into  the  world  of  dynamic  creativity, 
would  be  a useful  addendum  to  Olsson’s 
fourth  principle.  (This  might  also  help  to 
avoid  excluding  certain  biblical  material.) 
Suppose  one  gives  the  title,  “Concentrate,”  to 
the  story  of  Peter’s  walking  on  water  toward 
Jesus,  instead  of  “Lack  of  Faith.”  The  differ- 
ence between  exploring  concentrating  on 
Christ  and  merely  saying,  “Have  faith  in 
Christ,”  as  relates  to  the  dynamics  of  Chris- 
tian living  is  enormous.  The  former  is 
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charged  with  dynamism,  while  the  latter  is 
grounded  in  static  nouns. 

Find  Yourself  in  the  Bible  is  a most  useful 
book  for  pastors,  students,  leaders  of  study 
groups,  and  anyone  interested  in  a serious 
look  at  how  the  Bible  takes  hold  of  human 
life.  Karl  Olsson  has  stressed  once  again  what 
Robert  McAfee  Brown  once  called  “The  Risk 
of  Reading  the  Bible”:  it  may  change  your 
life.  Olsson  has,  however,  set  this  risk  within 
what  he  calls  “the  most  creative  risk  of  all — 
that  of  relationships”  (p.  46). 

S T Kimbrough 

Bonn,  Germany 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel , by  Elizabeth  Ach- 
temeier.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, 1973.  Pp.  224.  $7.50. 

There  is  a genuine  urgency  permeating  this 
new  book  on  the  Old  Testament  and  preach- 
ing by  Elizabeth  Achtemeier,  an  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  presently  serving  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor in  homiletics  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Richmond,  Va.).  She  is  convinced, 
and  convincing,  about  the  notion  that  the 
American  Protestant  Church  has,  in  study 
and  proclamation,  virtually  abandoned  the 
Old  Testament.  Only  a few  lonely  monu- 
ments, such  as  the  Decalogue,  an  assortment 
of  Psalms,  and  several  lines  from  the  prophets, 
remain  in  plain  view.  The  result  of  this  de 
facto  decanonization,  warns  the  author,  is  that 
the  New  Testament,  cut  off  from  its  roots  in 
the  Old,  will  soon  be  lost  as  well,  and  the 
Church,  already  subject  to  the  perils  of  cul- 
tural seduction,  will  be  even  easier  prey  de- 
prived of  her  biblical  underpinnings. 

It  is  Mrs.  Achtemeier’s  purpose  in  this  vol- 
ume, then,  to  indicate  how  this  loss  of  the 
Old  Testament  occurred,  to  demonstrate  on 
the  basis  of  biblical  theology  the  inseparabil- 
ity of  the  two  testaments,  and  to  formulate 
some  valid  hermeneutical  principles  and  meth- 
odologies for  the  reclaiming  of  the  total  bib- 
lical witness  in  the  preaching  and  teaching  of 
the  Church. 

In  probing  the  devaluation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  American  Protestantism,  the  author 
points  the  finger  of  blame  toward  the  power- 
ful and  lingering  effects  of  the  Wellhausen 
school  of  Old  Testament  scholarship  upon  the 
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American  Church.  Adopting  an  Hegelian 
evolutionary  view  of  history,  the  followers  of 
Wellhausen  found  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
scaled  development  of  religious  thought,  from 
the  primitive  animism  of  the  early  tribal  pe- 
riod through  the  strict  monotheism  of  the 
prophets  to  the  post-exilic  cultic  legalism.  The 
Old  Testament,  in  this  view,  was  valuable 
not  for  the  integrity  of  its  theological  witness, 
but  merely  for  the  evidence  it  contained  of 
the  development  of  Hebrew  religious  thought 
from  lower  to  higher  forms,  the  record  of  the 
primitive  beginnings  of  man’s  spiritual  evolu- 
tion. Mrs.  Achtemeier  maintains  that  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  impact  of  the  Wellhausen 
perspective  upon  the  Church  was  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  seen  as 
superseded  by  the  higher  spiritual  truths  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  Even  though 
Old  Testament  scholarship  later  lost  its  infat- 
uation with  Wellhausen,  the  damage  was 
done;  the  Old  Testament  was  lost.  The 
Church,  deprived  of  her  Old  Testament 
anchorage,  drifted  into  a shallow,  "pop”  pie- 
tism that  Mrs.  Achtemeier  dubs  "Reader’s  Di- 
gest religion.” 

To  do  battle  against  the  ghost  of  Wellhau- 
sen Mrs.  Achtemeier  sifts  the  Old  Testament 
itself  for  theological  ammunition.  Gaining  in- 
spiration from  her  former  teacher  Von  Rad, 
she  finds  there  a series  of  “Yah  weh -words,” 
or  promises  of  God  to  his  people,  which  are 
in  one  sense  fulfilled  within  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tradition  histories  themselves,  and  yet, 
in  another  sense,  remain  unfulfilled,  always 
subject  to  recall  and  reinterpretation  in  the 
light  of  Israel’s  continuing  encounters  with 
her  Lord  in  history  and  the  emerging  hope 
for  the  recreation  of  Israel.  Contrary  to  the 
developmental,  evolutionary  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Mrs.  Achtemeier  maintains  that 
Israel’s  new  interpretations  of  God’s  promises 
are  never  simply  logical  developments  out  of 
the  old  views,  and,  indeed,  the  old  is  not 
abrogated  by  the  new,  but  continues  to  work 
in  and  through  the  new,  accounting  for  the 
seeming  theological  contradictions  often 
found  juxtaposed  in  the  Old  Testament  mate- 
rial. The  line  between  promise  and  fulfill- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament,  then,  is  rarely 
direct,  but  usually  follows  a convoluted 
course  of  breaks  with  the  past,  interruptions 
in  the  traditions,  reshapings  of  Israel’s  under- 
standing of  Yah  weh  and  herself,  and  fresh 
starts.  To  use  the  author’s  own  words,  “Noth- 


ing is  neat  here,  nothing  is  finally  formu- 
lated,” and  again,  “The  major  point  is  that 
(in  the  Old  Testament)  nothing  stands  still.” 

If  the  “Yahweh-words”  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  not  merely  primeval  steps  in  the 
spiritual  staircase,  but  theological  formula- 
tions with  continuing  worth  and  integrity, 
and  if  they  are  indeed  in  perpetual  motion, 
the  question  the  author  finds  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  preachers  and  teachers  is:  what  hap- 
pened to  those  ancient  words?  The  answer  for 
Mrs.  Achtemeier  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tological  witness  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was,  she  states,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  found  the  Old  Testa- 
ment completed  and  fulfilled,  and  she  backs 
up  her  contention  with  a bevy  of  biblical 
evidence  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
New  Testament  understandings  of  the  resur- 
rection; of  Jesus  as  “messiah,”  “Son  of  David,” 
“shepherd,”  “prophet,”  and  “servant”;  of  the 
crucifixion;  and  of  the  incarnation  are  mean- 
ingless apart  from  the  salvation  history  con- 
tinuum begun  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Church,  by  the  same  logic,  is  analogous  to 
Israel,  and,  therefore,  the  preacher  who  fails 
to  proclaim  the  Old  Testament  along  with  the 
New  denies  the  modern  Christian  community 
its  full  identity  and  the  richness  of  its  her- 
itage. 

The  last  portion  of  the  book  is  a solid, 
practical  section  giving  some  useful  sugges- 
tions for  preaching  from  the  Old  Testament. 
She  lists  literally  dozens  of  suggested  Old 
Testament  texts  for  the  various  seasons  of 
the  Church  year,  plus  some  guidelines  for  the 
adequate  pairing  of  an  Old  Testament  text 
with  a New  Testament  one.  Her  step-by-step 
procedure  for  the  preparation  of  a sermon  is 
helpful  and  includes  examples  of  proper  and 
improper  hermeneutical  approaches  to  the 
Old  Testament  along  with  a set  of  complete 
sample  sermons  exemplifying  the  various  sug- 
gested methodologies. 

The  value  of  this  book  will  not  be  its  in- 
novations in  either  the  field  of  Old  Testament 
study  or  the  field  of  homiletics  alone,  but 
rather  in  its  creative  blending  of  the  two. 
The  Old  Testament  scholarship  is  careful  and 
clear,  if  not  ground  breaking.  The  homileti- 
cal  treatment  is  straightforward,  but  fairly 
conventional.  There  is  a bit  of  overkill  in 
Mrs.  Achtemeier’s  negative  views  toward  the 
Church’s  experimentations  with  art,  music, 
interpersonal  groups,  and  new  forms  of  wor- 
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ship,  and  her  all  too  brief  section  on  “Re- 
lating the  Text  to  the  Congregation”  is  un- 
satisfying. Mrs.  Achtemeier  appears  to  argue 
that  effective  communication  of  the  biblical 
Word  is  simply  a matter  of  updating  archaic 
scriptural  language  and  not  the  more  compli- 
cated dialogical  task  of  relating  traditional 
texts  in  ancient  contexts  to  human  need  in 
modern  contexts.  This  is  a minor  irritation, 
however,  compared  to  the  central  achieve- 
ment of  the  book:  an  application  of  sound 
Old  Testament  scholarship  in  practical,  con- 
crete, forceful  ways  to  the  central  tasks  of 
preaching  and  teaching. 

Thomas  G.  Long 

Teaching  Fellow 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Freedom  of  God , by  James 
Daane.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish- 
ing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1973.  PP-  2o8-  $5-95* 

The  Freedom  of  God,  by  James  Daane, 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  is  a study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  election  and  its  lack  of  presentation 
in  the  modern  Protestant  pulpit.  In  this  trea- 
tise Daane  expounds  the  view  that  scholastic 
theologians  posit  election  in  God’s  sovereignty 
instead  of  where  it  should  proceed  from  God’s 
sovereign  grace.  In  other  words,  decretal  the- 
ology accounts  for  everything  including  sin 
apart  from  and  antecedent  to  God’s  purpose 
in  Jesus  Christ.  As  Daane  states  it,  “the  decree 
of  God’s  purpose  in  Christ  does  not  account 
for  sin  but  savingly  triumphs  over  it.”  These 
two  contrasting  views,  the  Reformed  scho- 
lastic doctrine  of  election  and  what  Daane 
calls  the  biblical  doctrine  of  election,  are  set 
in  juxtaposition  throughout  the  discourse,  and 
in  a very  clear  and  able  fashion. 

Daane  recognizes  what  a complex  and  dif- 
ficult doctrine  election  is  and  how  prominent 
and  scholarly  Reformed  theologians  have  dif- 
fered, all  of  whom  claim  biblical  support.  On 
the  one  hand,  The  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  seems  to  reflect  scholastic  theology, 
while  the  Canons  of  Dort,  written  a genera- 
tion earlier,  explicitly  reject  the  idea  that 
election  and  reprobation  are  related  “in  the 
same  manner”  (in  eodem  modo).  In  other 
words,  the  Canons  of  Dort  claim  that  God’s 


election  of  some  men  does  not  “in  the  same 
manner”  send  some  to  reprobation.  Election 
and  reprobation  are  not  on  equal  footing. 

This  lack  of  distinction  between  election 
and  reprobation  Daane  cites  as  the  prime  rea- 
son for  the  Reformed  minister’s  failure  to 
preach  on  the  doctrine  of  election.  He  affirms 
that  Calvin  placed  election  in  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 
“Within  this  perspective  Calvin  spoke  of 
Christ  as  the  ‘mirror  of  election’  by  which 
he  meant  that  the  whole  truth  of  God’s  elec- 
tion is  reflected  in  Jesus  Christ.”  However, 
since  Calvin’s  day  Reformed  theologians,  be- 
ginning with  Beza,  returned  election  to  the 
doctrine  of  God.  Since  then  Reformed  theo- 
logians, including  such  a prominent  modern 
Reformed  one  as  Berkhof,  have  reverted  to  a 
single  decree  of  God  including  election,  rep- 
robation, and  all  things  and  whatever  comes 
to  pass.  Such  a confusion,  Daane  asserts,  has 
distorted  the  doctrine  of  election  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  has  turned  ministers  away  from 
preaching  election  as  the  Bible  presents  the 
doctrine. 

The  first  case  of  election  in  the  Bible  is  the 
nation  of  Israel.  God  chose  Abram  as  the 
father  of  Israel,  of  a nation  and  not  simply 
as  an  individual.  It  is  Abram’s  seed  and  the 
nation  that  flows  from  Abram.  Daane  claims 
that  many  scholastic  theologians  made  elec- 
tion individual  which  forms  of  the  doctrine  a 
highly  personalized  and  a historical  version  of 
election.  When  God  elected  Israel  He  made  a 
covenant  with  her  as  a nation  and  not  with 
individuals.  This  distinction  is  important  be- 
cause it  highlights  the  fact  that  God  moves 
in  history  to  choose,  that  he  must  “produce 
what  he  elects.” 

The  second  instance  of  election  is  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  aspect,  Daane  shows,  has 
been  neglected  by  theologians  because  of  their 
great  concern  for  individual  election  from  all 
eternity,  and  their  interest  in  predestination, 
the  all-comprehensive  decree  that  determines 
all  things. 

It  was  Calvin  who  rescued  this  distortion 
of  individual  election  centered  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  and  placed  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  Calvin  believed  that  election  could 
not  be  perceived  apart  from  man’s  sin  and 
God’s  grace.  Daane  rightly  quotes  from  Cal- 
vin’s Institutes  III,  XXIV,  S,  “If  we  are  elected 
in  him  (Jesus  Christ),  we  cannot  find  cer- 
tainty of  our  election  in  ourselves;  and  not 
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even  in  God  the  Father,  if  we  look  at  him 
apart  from  the  Son.” 

The  election  of  the  Church  is  the  third 
example.  In  biblical  thought  the  Church  is  not 
only  a group  of  elect  individuals  but  a cor- 
porate community,  a body  of  believers.  This 
careful  delineation  separates  election  from  in- 
dividual election  from  all  eternity  to  the 
Church  in  Jesus  Christ,  an  event  in  history. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  ‘‘The 
Freedom  of  God  and  the  Logic  of  Election” 
and  “Election  and  Preaching.”  It  is  this  last 
chapter,  “Election  and  Preaching,”  which 
gave  rise  to  the  book.  Why  is  it,  asks  Daane, 
that  there  is  such  a paucity  of  preaching  on 
election  especially  since  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  Reformed  doctrine?  Fie  answers  that  basi- 
cally because  it  is  individual  election  which 
“poses  special  difficulties  for  proclamation  and 
Christian  faith.”  As  such,  individual  election 
is  personal  and  is  distorted.  On  the  other 
hand,  election  must  be  corporate,  social  and 
covenanted.  God’s  act  of  grace  is  in  response 
to  man’s  sinful  condition  and  nowhere  does 
the  Bible  intimate  that  God  caused  Adam  to 
sin.  In  sum,  such  a contention  is  an  inven- 
tion of  human  reasoning  and  not  founded  in 
scriptural  assertions.  The  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  preach  Christ  which  is  really  to 
preach  election  for  Christ  is  God’s  election  to 
save  sinners. 

Throughout  the  volume  Daane  laments  the 
lack  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  election 
among  Reformed  groups.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Daane  makes  this  claim  even 
though  he  comes  from  a Christian  Reformed 
heritage  with  his  college  and  seminary  train- 
ing at  Calvin  College  and  Seminary  and  with 
a doctorate  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Certainly  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  and  its  constituency  are  among  the 
most  theologically  conscious  people  in  the  Re- 
formed family  of  denominations  in  the  na- 
tion. This  reviewer  joins  Daane  in  that  ob- 
servation and  conjectures  that  there  are  at 
least  two  practical  reasons  for  this  situation. 

First,  most  ministers  or  pastors  of  congre- 
gations, even  those  of  Reformed  persuasion, 
are  not  adequately  knowledgeable  in  theolog- 
ical doctrine  to  preach  on  election.  It  is  quite 
complex  and  highly  controversial  so  the  min- 
isters tend  to  preach  on  simpler  themes. 

In  the  second  place,  ministers  surmise  that 
the  majority  of  parishioners  are  not  interested 


in  such  fine  distinctions  or  else  consider  the 
doctrine  irrelevant  to  every  day  living. 

There  may  be  a third  reason.  Perhaps  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  not  engaging  enough 
in  doctrinal  teaching.  Whatever  the  cause  the 
doctrine  of  election  is  largely  in  limbo  except 
among  a few  theologians. 

It  is  a long  time  since  this  reviewer  read 
a modern  theological  volume  containing  such 
careful  and  scholarly  theological  insights.  We 
commend  this  book  to  every  student  of  the- 
ology especially  since  the  author  exhibits  keen 
theological  perception.  Fie  has  centered  the 
doctrine  of  election  where  it  belongs  in  bibli- 
cal thought,  namely  in  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  also  congratulate  the 
students  for  having  a professor  of  pastoral 
theology  who  evidences  also  real  and  incisive 
theological  knowledge. 

Edwin  H.  Rian 

Assembly  at  Westminster,  by  John  H. 
Leith.  John  Knox  Press,  Richmond,  Va., 
x973-  PP-  X27-  $3-85- 

Assembly  at  Westminster  by  John  Fi.  Leith, 
Pemberton  Professor  of  Theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
has  three  purposes:  (i)  “to  document  the  his- 
torical and  human  character  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession”;  (2)  “to  illuminate  the  nature 
of  the  theological  enterprise”;  and  (3)  to  "be 
useful  to  ruling  elders  and  to  church  mem- 
bers who  affirm  the  Confession  as  their  au- 
thoritative statement  of  faith.” 

Leith  divides  his  treatment  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Westminster  into  two  main  parts:  (i) 
background  and  context;  and  (ii)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Confession.  In  the  background  and 
context  section  the  political,  cultural  and  the- 
ological atmospheres  in  which  the  Confession 
was  written  are  particularly  effective  and 
meaningful  to  an  understanding  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
human  achievement.  Creeds  grow  out  of  his- 
tory and  are  limited  to  the  understanding  of 
that  period.  As  he  so  aptly  states,  “There  are 
no  perennial  theologies  that  can  be  repeated 
from  one  age  to  another.”  This  is  not  to  af- 
firm that  the  Westminster  or  the  Second  Hel- 
vetic Confession  is  without  words  of  truth 
that  are  timeless.  It  is  to  contend  that  all 
creeds  are  historically  conditioned  and  must 
be  viewed  in  that  context. 
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There  are  those  who  would  cling  to  the 
theological  assurances  of  the  Confession  as  the 
only  true  exposition  of  Biblical  and  Christian 
truth  without  recognizing  fully  the  break  in 
the  enlightenment  and  the  developments  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  hold  that  the  Con- 
fession still  stands  as  a monumental  creedal 
statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  one  of  the 
best  ever  written,  but  we  also  appreciate  that 
much  knowledge  has  accumulated  since  the 
seventeenth  century  which  must  be  used  in 
understanding  the  scriptures  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  more  fully. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
regard  the  Confession  as  the  expression  of  an 
archaic  and  unsuitable  theology. 

Leith  has  recommended  a better  approach: 
“To  seek  to  understand  what  the  Confession 
was  saying  in  its  time;  and  secondly,  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  constructive  repair  and  state- 
ment of  theology  today.”  The  framers  of  the 
Confession  performed  a gigantic  task  in  set- 
ting down  the  results  of  over  one  hundred 
years  of  Protestant  theology,  which  has  stood 
for  several  hundred  years.  Whether  or  not 
another  such  creed  will  be  produced  for  this 
age  remains  in  doubt.  The  theological  enter- 
prise is  an  endless  dialogue  and  will  always 
remain  incomplete.  Some  have  suggested  that 
today  we  have  a living  creed  not  a written 
one.  This  is  a doing  age,  one  of  activity  not 
a meditative  age.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  no  written  creed  be  attempted,  but  that 
a more  propitious  time  be  awaited. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  character  of  the  Confession  itself.  The 
main  contention  here  is  that  the  theological 
method  used  by  the  divines  was  a modified 
scholasticism.  By  this  he  means  that  while  the 
framers  of  the  Confession  used  logical  deduc- 
tions or  necessary  consequences,  they  did  not 
deduce  the  Confession  from  one  or  two  doc- 
trines; while  they  had  a high  regard  for  hu- 
man reason  they  did  not  equate  reason  with 
Scripture;  and  while  they  did  believe  that 
human  experience  is  rational,  they  did  not 
engage  in  speculative  metaphysical  matters. 

Another  salient  point  in  this  part  of  the 
book  is  the  fact  that  when  the  Assembly  first 
met  in  1643  it  began  to  revise  the  thirty-nine 
articles  but  this  was  intercepted  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
English  Parliament  wanted  to  unite  Scotland 
and  Parliament  against  the  King.  The  Eng- 
lish wanted  a civil  league  but  the  Scots  a 


religious  society.  The  Scots  won  and  there 
was  added  the  task  of  the  writing  of  a form 
of  Church  government  directory  for  worship 
and  catechising. 

Leith  also  writes  of  the  Assembly’s  work  of 
stating  a view  of  the  Bible,  the  Lordship  and 
sovereignty  of  God,  Covenant  theology,  the 
Christian  life  and  the  Confession  as  normative 
theology  and  as  dialogue. 

In  our  judgment,  Leith  has  accomplished 
his  three  purposes,  and  this  treatise  com- 
mends itself  especially  to  officers  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  and  to  all  laymen.  We  have 
one  suggestion  for  the  author,  namely  that  he 
consider  extending  this  short  book  about  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster  into  a volume  two 
or  three  times  the  size  which  may  make  of 
it  somewhat  of  a modern  definitive  work  on 
the  Assembly. 

Edwin  H.  Rian 

The  Scottish  Church,  1688-1843,  by 
Andrew  L.  Drummond  and  James  Bul- 
loch. The  Saint  Andrew  Press,  Edin- 
burgh, 1973.  Pp.  282.  £4. 

The  period  in  Scottish  Church  history  be- 
tween the  "Glorious  Revolution”  of  1688, 
which  ended  the  Stuart  dynasty  on  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  and  the  Disruption  of  1843,  which 
rent  the  Church  of  Scotland  almost  in  two, 
has  a character  all  its  own.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  so-called  Moderate 
Party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  book, 
written  by  Dr.  James  P.  Bulloch,  has  an  ex- 
tensive revision  of  an  unfinished  manuscript 
left  by  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  L.  Drummond, 
presents  a compact  but  comprehensive  survey 
of  this  period. 

The  book  is  based  on  wide  reading  of  orig- 
inal sources  such  as  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  contemporary  diaries  and  au- 
tobiographical memoirs,  like  Lord  Cock- 
burn’s  “Journal”  and  “Memorials  of  His  Time.” 
The  authors  have  also  read  and  pondered 
secondary  histories  such  as  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  Disruption,  and  have  taken 
account  of  the  fruits  of  recent  research  con- 
tinued in  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church 
History  Society. 

This  volume  has  several  clear  merits.  For 
one  thing,  it  gives  a balanced  assessment  of 
the  Moderates,  who  have  all  too  frequently 
been  unfavorably  depicted  as — to  quote  a clas- 
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sic  description — men  “moderate  in  ability, 
showing  a very  moderate  degree  of  zeal,  and 
doing  a very  moderate  amount  of  work.”  But 
this  book,  though  not  blind  to  the  Moderates’ 
defects  as  rather  arrogant  authoritarians  who 
lacked  evangelical  zeal,  documents  their  inter- 
est in  literature  and  culture  generally,  their 
preaching  and  practice  of  much  needed  toler- 
ance, and  their  emphasis  on  Christian  conduct 
as  fundamental  in  the  Christian  life. 

Again,  this  book  sets  the  story  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  its  intellectual,  eco- 
nomic and  political  context.  The  Eighteenth 
Century  was  an  “age  of  achievement  in  Scot- 
land in  every  field  from  architecture  to  philos- 
ophy” (p.  103) — though  not,  significantly 
enough,  in  theology;  and  full  justice  is  done 
to  this  striking  development  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Scotland.  Furthermore,  the  book 
takes  account  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
which  began  around  1760  and  transformed 
the  face  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Low- 
land Belt  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  period  also  saw  the  beginnings  of  real 
democracy  in  Scotland,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Chartist  Movement  of  the  late  1830’s  and  this 
is  duly  noted  here.  By  setting  the  story  in 
this  wider  context,  the  book  has  a breadth 
and  perspective  rather  unusual  in  a work  of 
its  kind. 

Altogether,  this  volume  is  a worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  a 
highly  interesting  and  significant  period  in 
its  strange,  eventful  history. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Presbyterians  in  the  South,  by  Ernest 
Trice  Thompson.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.  Volume  I,  1607-1861,  pp. 
629  (1963);  Volume  II,  1861-1890,  pp. 
529  (1973);  Volume  III,  1890-1972,  pp. 
636  (1973).  $15.00  per  volume. 

Ernest  T.  Thompson,  the  distinguished 
church  historian  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Richmond,  Virginia,  has  crowned  his 
life’s  work  of  scholarly  production  by  writing 
a full-scale,  three-volume  history  of  Presby- 
terians in  the  Southland. 

Volume  I deals  with  developments  in 
American  Presbyterianism  from  its  begin- 
nings down  to  its  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Presbyterians  began  coming  from  Britain  to 


the  American  colonies  in  the  17th  century.  In 
1706  the  first  Presbytery  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia.  By  1717  a Synod,  consisting  of 
four  Presbyteries,  was  constituted.  During  the 
18th  century,  thanks  mainly  to  wholesale 
immigration  of  Scots  from  Northern  Ireland, 
Presbyterianism  in  the  colonies  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  able  to  organize  itself 
on  a nationwide  basis  by  establishing  a Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1788-89.  Thereafter,  it  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  across  the  Alle- 
ghenies and  South  into  such  states  as  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  alleged  to  have  said  that 
“Presbyterianism  is  born  to  division  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward.”  During  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  first  volume,  American  Presby- 
terians suffered  from  several  schisms — the  Old 
Side-New  Side  dispute  of  1741-58;  the  Cum- 
berland Secession  in  1810;  and  the  Old 
School-New  School  division  of  1837.  This 
divisiveness  was  one  reason  for  the  fact  that 
Presbyterianism,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  one  of  the  strongest  religious 
groups  in  America,  thereafter  lost  ground  to 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  this — namely  the 
Presbyterians’  undue  rigidity  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  ministerial  education.  Presbyte- 
rians held  with  grim  tenacity  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  whose  predestinarianism 
seemed  to  suggest  that  non-elect  infants — 
“some  of  them  not  a span  long”  would  go  to 
hell — a doctrine  entirely  unacceptable  to  many 
potential  converts.  Presbyterians  likewise  in- 
sisted that  all  their  ministers  should  be  highly 
educated  academically.  Such  inflexibility  not 
only  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Cumberland 
Church  from  the  parent  Presbyterian  body, 
but  it  put  Presbyterians  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage in  evangelizing  the  settlers  along  the 
frontier  in  comparison  with  Methodists  and 
Baptists  with  their  more  flexible  and  accom- 
modating standards  of  belief  and  of  minis- 
terial training. 

During  the  mid-i8oo’s  the  question  of  slav- 
ery— “the  South’s  peculiar  institution” — be- 
came a burning  issue  on  the  ecclesiastical  as 
on  the  political  horizon,  culminating  in  the 
“irrepressible  conflict”  of  1861-65.  The  Meth- 
odists and  Baptists  split  over  this  issue  in 
1845.  The  Presbyterians  managed  to  avoid  a 
head-on  confrontation  for  some  years  by  by- 
passing the  question.  But  the  Gardner  Spring 
Resolution  at  the  1861  Old  School  General 
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Assembly  led  the  southern  representatives  to 
hive  off  and  go  their  separate  way,  eventually 
calling  their  church  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S. 

Dr.  Thompson’s  second  volume  starts  with 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  and  carries  the 
story  down  to  1890.  During  this  period  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  had 
to  orient  and  organize  itself  after  the  trauma 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  victory  of  the  North. 
It  had  to  build  up  its  structures  of  congrega- 
tions and  seminaries  and  the  like.  It  expanded 
its  outreach  throughout  the  South,  though  it 
never  attempted  to  reach  into  the  North,  and 
thus  remained  a regional  church.  It  had  to 
teach  its  members  to  give  not  only  for  their 
local  needs,  but  for  the  mission  work  at  home 
and  abroad  which  it  now  undertook  to  de- 
velop. Above  all  it  worked  out  its  distinctive 
ethos  or  ecclesiastical  stance,  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  which  were  the  following.  First, 
firm  opposition  to  any  thought  of  reunion 
with  the  northern  church,  whose  General  As- 
sembly (Old  School)  in  1865  condemned  the 
1861  Secession  as  “unwarranted,  schismatical 
and  unconstitutional.”  Second,  the  doctrine  of 
the  “spirituality  of  the  Church,”  i.e.,  the  view 
that  the  Church  as  such  could  properly  con- 
cern itself  only  with  souls  and  their  welfare, 
but  must  refrain  from  making  new  judg- 
ments on  social,  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Third,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S. 
treated  the  Bible  as  a verbally  inspired  legal 
document,  God’s  law  book  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  its  authentic 
and  authoritative  interpretation.  Finally,  with 
respect  to  the  Negroes,  the  Church  took  the 
view  that  it  should  concern  itself  with  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  but  should  follow 
the  prevailing  southern  pattern  of  social  seg- 
regation and  political  disfranchisement. 

Even  during  this  period,  however,  the 
PCUS  encountered  “some  of  the  acids  of 
modernity”  for  in  1886  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished professors,  J.  M.  Woodrow,  uncle 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  suspended  from  his 
chair  in  Columbia  Seminary  for  expressing 
the  view  that  evolution  might  be  God’s  man- 
ner of  creation. 

Volume  III  takes  the  story  from  1890  to 
1972.  During  this  period,  the  PCUS  greatly 
increased  in  membership,  in  area  covered 
throughout  the  South,  in  missionary  out- 
reach, and  in  the  giving  of  money.  It  organ- 
ized itself  more  effectively  in  terms  of  Boards 


and  Committees.  It  also  modified  its  attitudes 
on  certain  important  issues.  For  example,  in 
spite  of  its  continuing  lip  service  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spirituality  of  the  Church,  its 
General  Assembly  officially  opposed  the  Loui- 
siana Lottery  in  the  1890’s,  and  in  1912  went 
on  record  as  favoring  "national  constitutional 
prohibition”  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Again,  de- 
spite its  traditional  opposition  to  any  idea  of 
merger  with  the  northern  Presbyterian 
Church  of  1929,  1947,  and  1952  through 
1955,  it  entered  into  negotiations  for  organic 
union  with  that  body.  Though  such  negotia- 
tions were  not  successful,  clearly  the  PCUS’s 
anti-union  stance  has  been  modified.  Again, 
while  a somewhat  rigid  Biblical  literalism  was 
taught  in  all  the  Church’s  seminaries  till 
about  1930,  since  that  time  its  leading  theo- 
logical teachers  have  come  to  terms  with 
modern  biblical  criticism.  Once  more,  in 
1954,  even  before  the  historic  Supreme  Court 
decision  condemning  segregation,  the  General 
Assembly  affirmed  its  view  “enforced  segre- 
gation of  the  races  is  discrimination  which  is 
out  of  harmony  with  Christian  theology  and 
ethics.”  (Vol.  3,  p.  539.)  And  the  PCUS  was 
the  first  major  church  body  in  America  to 
endorse  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  urge 
its  members  to  carry  it  out  loyally. 

This  bald  summary  does  not  begin  to  do 
justice  to  the  richness  and  amplitude  of  Dr. 
Thompson’s  work,  which  has  outstanding 
merits.  For  one  thing,  it  is  based  on  thorough 
mastery  of  sources.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
combed  the  minutes  not  only  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  be- 
sides Reports  of  Boards,  Executive  Commit- 
tees, and  other  official  agencies  of  the  Church. 
Fie  has  also  mastered  all  the  important  sec- 
ondary works  bearing  on  his  subject.  His 
style  is  clear  and  graceful  and  his  exposition 
orderly  and  workmanlike.  His  work  is  com- 
prehensive, inasmuch  as  it  covers  just  about 
every  kind  of  activity  in  which  the  Church 
engaged,  and  all  the  many  facets  of  its  on- 
going program  of  worship,  witness  and  work. 
More  than  that,  he  presents  not  only  facts  but 
causes,  like  the  good  historian  he  is,  thus 
making  his  exposition  more  intelligible  and 
meaningful.  Since  no  church  exists  in  a vac- 
uum, he  relates  his  story  to  the  major  politi- 
cal and  economic  forces  which  have  molded 
the  history  of  the  Southland — for  example, 
the  Revolutionary  War  of  1776-83,  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-65,  and  the  industrialization 
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which  began  on  a large  scale  in  the  South 
in  the  1880’s  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
Finally,  though  Dr.  Thompson  necessarily 
has  to  deal  with  controversial  matters,  he  does 
so  in  the  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness. 
For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  he,  him- 
self, is  considered  in  some  quarters  of  the 
PCUS  to  be  something  of  a “liberal.”  Indeed 
in  1940  he  came  under  official  attack  because 
of  what  was  alleged  to  be  his  unorthodox 
position  on  some  matters  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation. But  throughout  his  work  he  care- 
fully states  the  conservative  viewpoint  with- 
out revealing  any  bias  whatsoever. 

In  a word.  Dr.  Thompson’s  three  volumes 
constitute  a work  of  outstanding  scholarship 
that  will  remain  the  standard  treatment  of 
the  subject  for  many  years  to  come.  In  writ- 
ing them  he  has  made  all  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  about  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States  his  debtors. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

John  Foxe  and  the  Elizabethan 
Church , by  V.  Norskov  Olsen.  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press,  1973.  Pp.  264. 
$11.50. 

John  Foxe  is  well  known  for  his  book,  Acts 
and  Monuments,  popularly  known  as  the 
Boo\  of  Martyrs  which  was,  as  Patrick  Mc- 
Grath rightly  says,  “one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial books  in  the  history  of  English  Protes- 
tantism” ( Papists  and  Puritans,  p.  27).  But 
Foxe  was  much  more  than  a mere  martyrol- 
ogist.  In  the  considerable  body  of  writing 
which  he  produced,  he  showed  himself  to  be 
something  of  an  historian  or  a theologian, 
who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  Elizabe- 
than England  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 

He  was  an  historian  in  the  sense  that  he 
developed  a theology  of  history,  partly  on  the 
basis  of  the  Bible — particularly  the  apocalyptic 
books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation — and  partly  on 
the  basis  of  the  work  of  such  church  philos- 
ophers of  history  as  Augustine.  That  is  to  say, 
he  adopted  Augustine’s  post-millennial  view 
of  history,  and  refined  it  to  the  point  where  he 
could  identify  five  periods  of  300  years  each, 
since  Jesus  Christ’s  Incarnation.  According  to 
Foxe’s  periodization,  the  first  300  years  of 
Church  history  was  the  suffering  time  of  the 
Church,  the  era  of  persecution;  the  next  300 
years  was  the  flourishing  and  growing  time 


of  the  Church;  the  next  saw  the  decline  of 
the  Church;  the  fourth  period  of  300  years 
witnessed  the  time  of  anti-Christ,  the  loosing 
of  Satan;  and  the  fifth,  the  reformation  of 
the  Church. 

Foxe  did  not  look  for  any  long  future  be- 
yond his  generation,  for  he  believed — as  did 
many  of  16th  century  Reformers — that  Jesus 
Christ’s  return  would  soon  take  place. 

Again,  Foxe  was  a theologian,  not  indeed 
of  a systematic  kind,  presenting  a full-orbed 
view  of  the  whole  Christian  theological 
scheme,  but  one  who  had  definite  ideas  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  For  Foxe 
the  Church  was  the  society  called  into  being 
by  Jesus  Christ,  its  King  and  Head.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  chosen  or  elect,  who 
constitute  its  core  and  essence;  and  nominal 
members  who  make  an  outward  profession, 
but  do  not  show  in  their  lives  the  fruits  of 
Christian  righteousness.  Foxe,  however,  re- 
fused to  make  a rigid  division  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  Church;  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  visible  Church  is  or  can  be 
the  true  Church.  According  to  him,  the  marks 
or  “notes”  of  the  true  Church  are  these:  first, 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word  of  God, 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  justification  of 
grace  through  faith,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  essence  of  New  Testament  religion; 
and  the  second,  due  administration  of  the 
two  dominical  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
initiation;  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  ele- 
ments are  not  transubstantiated,  but  the  bread 
and  wine  are  a figure,  seal,  symbol  or  memo- 
rial of  Christ’s  broken  body  and  shed  blood. 
Though  Foxe  did  not  formally  list  discipline 
as  a third  mark  of  the  Church,  from  his  writ- 
ings it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  it  as  indis- 
pensable, particularly  the  discipline  of  excom- 
munication. As  a fourth  mark  of  the  Church 
Foxe  identified  brotherly  love,  which  is  not 
explicitly  stated  as  such  but  is  taken  for 
granted  in  his  writings. 

In  all  his  literary  work  Foxe  showed  him- 
self to  be  a strong  but  not  bitter  opponent  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a loyal  and  patriotic 
English  Churchman,  though  he  never  re- 
ceived any  important  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But  he  did  not  approve 
of  everything  that  was  done  by  the  official 
leadership  of  the  Church.  For  example,  he 
disliked  the  wearing  of  the  cap  and  surplice, 
the  use  of  which  was  ordered  by  Archbishop 
Matthew  Parker;  and  he  strongly  disapproved 
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of  the  harsh  manner  in  which  his  friend 
Archbishop  John  Whitgift  and  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  treated  dissenting  church- 
men. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  disagree- 
ment with  official  policy,  Foxe  apparently 
never  thought  of  separating  from  the  Church 
of  England,  of  which  he  remained  a devoted 
preacher  and  pastor  till  his  death. 

This  book  is  an  important  study  of  Foxe’s 
literary  work.  The  author,  Dr.  V.  Norskov 
Olsen,  has  mastered  not  only  all  of  Foxe’s 
writings  but  also  all  the  secondary  material 
on  him.  He  has  examined  Foxe’s  work  per- 
ceptively and  interpreted  it  with  wisdom  and 
balanced  judgment;  and  in  virtue  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  other  religious  literature 
produced  in  Elizabethan  England,  is  able  to 
make  suggestive  and  illuminating  compari- 
sons between  Foxe’s  ideas  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  were  writing  in  the 
same  area  of  history  and  theology. 

Students  of  Foxe  know  that  in  the  19th 
century  an  attack  was  made  on  Foxe’s  accu- 
racy and  reliability  in  his  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments by  S.  R.  Maitland.  Though  defenders 
of  Foxe  replied  to  this  attack,  it  is  probable 
that  Foxe’s  reputation  suffered  as  a result  of 
the  controversy.  The  eminent  English  Church 
historian  E.  Gordon  Rupp  has  spoken  of  a 
needful  “rebunking”  (to  coin  a needed  word) 
of  John  Foxe.  This  able  study  of  Dr.  Olsen 
will  contribute  materially  to  this  end. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

]ohn  Wesley  on  the  Sacraments,  by 
Ole  E.  Borgen.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville and  New  York,  1972.  Pp.  307. 
$10.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  recently  been 
appointed  bishop  of  the  Northern  Europe  area 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is  a Nor- 
wegian citizen,  who  has  studied  in  this  coun- 
try, receiving  the  doctoral  degree  from  Drew 
University.  Dr.  Borgen  points  out  in  his  pref- 
ace that  “up  to  the  present  time  no  systematic 
theological  study  has  appeared  in  which  the 
theology  of  the  sacraments  is  seen  as  part  of 
and  in  the  light  of  Wesley’s  greater  theologi- 
cal structure.”  This  book  fills  a serious  gap  in 
the  study  of  Wesley’s  theology,  using  not  only 
John  Wesley’s  writings  but  also  the  Hymns 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  for  documentation. 


The  writer  begins  with  a discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments  and  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  Wesley’s  teaching 
about  their  function,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  means  of  grace,  baptism,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  his  views  on  the  sacramental  sac- 
rifice. Borgen  remarks  that  “Wesley’s  twofold 
emphasis  that  a living  faith  must  be  subjec- 
tively appropriated,  experienced  and  known 
and  that  these  blessings  are  to  be  received 
through  the  means  of  grace,  effectively  kept 
the  ship  of  Methodism  on  an  even  keel”  (p. 
95).  He  deplores  the  fact  that  large  segments 
of  modern  Methodism  have  watered  down 
Wesley’s  rich  sacramental  thought.  He  says 
that  “modern  Methodism  must  be  considered 
Pelagian,  with  little  spiritual  power  and  very 
limited  intercourse  with  God  in  the  lives  of 
individuals.  The  sacraments  have  become 
'empty,’  mere  signs,  the  Word  has  lost  the 
high  place  it  should  have  in  the  devotional 
life  of  the  believer  and  prayer  has  often  be- 
come purely  formalistic  or  non-existent”  (p. 
281).  He  pleads  for  a rediscovery  of  Wesley’s 
basic  emphases,  for  only  through  a disciplined 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  can  the  Church  be 
renewed. 

Borgen  rightly  points  out  that  the  Word 
and  preaching  should  never  be  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sacraments.  Wesley  demanded 
both,  saying  “We  continually  exhort  all  who 
attend  on  our  preaching  to  attend  the  offices 
of  the  Church.”  To  Wesley  “evangelicalism” 
and  “sacramentalism”  were  one  and  later 
Methodism  has  paid  dearly  for  dividing  what 
God  has  united.  His  conclusion  is  that  Wes- 
ley’s sacramental  views  and  practice  may 
serve  “as  the  one  theology  which  may  enable 
the  divided  churches  of  God  to  worship  to- 
gether, also  at  the  Lord’s  table.  Wesley’s  ‘cath- 
olic spirit’  if  appropriated  by  the  Christians 
of  today,  in  conjunction  with  his  balanced 
theology,  may  be  the  means  to  make  all  be- 
lievers one  in  Christ”  (p.  282). 

Borgen  dismisses  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  derive  Wesley’s  theology  from 
that  of  the  Continental  Reformers  or  to  judge 
it  by  their  teaching.  He  shows  the  close  con- 
nection of  Wesley’s  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  expressed  in  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Wesley  makes  full  use  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  “sign”  and  “the  thing  signi- 
fied,” but  he  denies  that  they  should  either 
be  identified  or  separated.  He  asserts  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion, 
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without  attempting  to  define  it.  The  whole 
Trinity  is  present  and  acting,  bestowing  the 
benefits  of  the  incarnation,  crucifixion  and 
resurrection.  Thus  the  sacraments  are  true  and 
effectual  means  of  grace.  But  by  themselves, 
without  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  they  are 
useless. 

There  is  a splendid  exposition  of  the  pro- 
found sense  that  Wesley  has  of  the  word 
“memorial”  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  means  for  him  “the  reviving  of 
Christ’s  sufferings  and  exposing  them  to  all 
our  senses,”  making  them  truly  present  to  us, 
so  that  we  may  share  fully  in  them. 

There  is  an  extensive  and  closely  reasoned 
statement  of  Wesley’s  theology  of  baptism, 
which  shows  convincingly  that  Wesley  never 
abandoned  his  belief  in  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a single  event,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  sanctification. 
Wesley  did  insist,  however,  that  it  is  possible 
to  “sin  away”  our  baptism,  and  that  there  is 
a need  for  rebirth  in  later  life.  Borgen  insists 
that  Wesley’s  view  of  baptism  is  not  muddled, 
ambiguous  and  inconsistent  as  many  of  his 
interpreters  have  claimed. 

The  only  blemish  in  the  book  is  the  severe 
criticism  which  Borgen  passes  upon  nearly  all 
who  have  written  on  this  subject,  which  in 
many  cases  is  unjust.  But  it  is  an  important, 
learned  and  invaluable  book,  fully  docu- 
mented especially  from  primary  sources,  with 
an  extensive  bibliography,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  study  of  the  subject. 

John  Bishop 

Images  of  Faith:  An  Exploration  of 
the  Ironic  Imagination , by  William 
F.  Lynch,  S.J.  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
1973.  $6.95  (paper,  1974,  $2.95). 

Images  of  Faith  by  William  Lynch  is  a 
series  of  reflections,  written  in  the  style  of 
Pascal’s  Pensees,  concerning  the  place  of 
imagination  in  the  world  of  faith.  As  such  it 
is  another  excellent  contribution  of  his  to  the 
continuing  dialogue  between  the  fields  of 
theology  and  literature,  following  upon  his 
recent  Christ  and  Prometheus,  a study  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  secular  imagination.  In  his 
latest  effort,  Fr.  Lynch  is  attempting  to  “know 
how  differently,  if  at  all,  faith  itself  imagined 
the  world;  how  did  faith’s  images  see  the 


world?  Was  faith  a life  of  the  imagination 
and  in  what  sense?”  Relying  on  works  such 
as  Kuhn’s  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions, 
he  demonstrates  that  faith  is  not  something 
tacked  on  to,  or  superadded  to  experience  or 
knowledge  as  a kind  of  afterthought.  It  is 
this  notion  which  has  been  the  source  of 
much  misunderstanding.  Faith  precedes  ex- 
perience, it  comes  before  the  facts  which  are 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  images  it  forms.  Faith 
is  a life  of  the  imagination,  objective  and 
historical,  yet  nevertheless  a superb  way  of 
imagining.  Thus  it  is  not,  when  formulated 
in  theology,  a legal-ethical  system,  placed 
somehow  over  against  the  world  of  literature, 
but  rather  a vision  and  creativity  which  is  in 
dialogue  with  the  creativity  of  the  poet  and 
his  imagination. 

After  this  introductory  discussion,  the  book 
is  divided  into  two  main  parts  and  is  com- 
paratively short  (175  pages  of  text).  Part  I 
asks  “How  do  1 imagine  faith?”  Using  anal- 
ogies, such  as  that  taken  from  the  process  of 
child  development,  the  author  elaborates  his 
theme  that  faith  precedes  knowledge.  The 
mind  is  not  an  empty  bucket,  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  facts,  but  rather  starts  with  images 
of  faith,  with  imagination,  a hypothesis.  This, 
to  Lynch,  is  not  subjectivity  but  a higher 
form  of  objectivity.  Faith  is  a structure,  a 
context  by  which  it  is  possible  to  experience 
the  world.  Once  faith  is  seen  as  primal  (al- 
though in  need  of  education)  the  problem 
of  “reimagining”  faith  is  confronted.  Making 
use  of  his  erudition  in  classical  literature,  he 
chooses  Dionysius  as  a symbol  of  this  primal 
faith. 

Dionysius  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
metaphors  the  human  imagination  has 
forged  to  describe  that  universal  and  pri- 
mal force  of  faith  which  is  so  much  larger 
a part  of  man  than  we  have  reckoned  with 
(P-  45)- 

Every  attempt  is  made  to  stress  the  point 
that  faith  must  have  embodiment  and  that 
Dionysius  is  the  symbol  of  this  embodiment. 
Man  is  not  only  Apollo  or  reason,  an  approach 
to  faith  that  he  finds  exaggerated  in  Kierke- 
gaard, for  example,  who  speaks  of  “the 
knight  of  faith,”  who  seems  so  divorced  from 
the  world  of  flesh.  Barth,  on  the  other  hand, 
despite  radical  discontinuities  in  his  theology, 
was  able  to  become  involved  in  the  real 
world,  presenting  Hitler’s  theoreticians  with 
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their  most  formidable  challenge.  Lynch  fre- 
quently returns  to  this  necessity  of  faith’s  em- 
bodiment, pointing  out  the  absolutisms  of 
revolutionaries  who  glorify  the  proletariat, 
forgetting  that,  in  the  light  of  history,  they 
always  become  the  middle  class. 

The  author’s  major  task  in  the  second  and 
larger  section  of  the  book  is  to  examine  how 
“faith  imagines  the  world.”  He  makes  use  of 
a human  growth  model,  studying  the  gradual 
evolution  of  an  educated  faith,  now  no  longer 
simply  Dionysian.  He  finds  that  the  key  to 
this  education  lies  in  the  appreciation  of 
irony.  He  quotes  Thomas  Mann  who  said 
that  the  problem  of  irony  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  majestic  problem  of  all  for  the  hu- 
man mind  (p.  31).  Irony  educates  faith  by 
de-absolutizing  it,  helping  it  to  get  rid  of 
its  fundamentalism.  For  anyone  to  mature, 
irony  must  get  into  the  very  heart  of  faith: 

Either  we  can  say  that  left  to  itself  faith 
believes  too  much  and  too  indiscriminately, 
believing  everything,  absolutizing  every- 
thing (this  is  the  faith  that  leads  to  dis- 
appointment, despair,  fury) ; irony  comes 
along  to  educate  faith.  Or  we  can  say  that 
the  irony  which  knows  how  to  de-abso- 
lutize  things  and  control  belief  is  faith 
itself. 

Irony  makes  it  plain  that  good  and  bad 
will  coexist  until  Judgment.  Without  faith 
it  is  only  mockery,  and  faith  without  irony 
is  fury.  Without  irony  there  is  only  beauty 
and  rage,  the  characteristics  of  Dionysius.  In 
the  light  of  his  analysis,  Lynch  feels  that  the 
theology  of  hope  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
too  future  oriented  and  could  fall  into  the 
trap  of  forgetting  the  present.  “Pick  your  an- 
cestor” warns  Hannah  Arendt,  and  Norman 
Cohn  has  traced  the  history  of  many  who 
pursued  the  millennium  at  the  expense  of  the 
world  around  them. 

Finally,  the  question  of  tragedy  and  death 
is  faced.  Man  matures  only  to  confront  a sec- 
ond childhood  of  dependency,  the  impotence 
of  death.  This,  as  Mann,  Beckett,  Camus  and 
others  see  clearly,  is  the  central  irony  of  life. 
Birth  and  death  are  two  infancies.  Nothing- 
ness must  be  accepted  and  this  is  the  supreme 
irony.  Ironic  faith  can  accept  what  primal 
faith  cannot:  it  is  not  cast  down  by  the  con- 
tradictions and  paradoxes  of  life.  Ironic  faith 
can  appreciate  a God  of  disorder  as  well  as  a 
rational  Source  of  order.  This  is  why  Lynch, 
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at  the  end  of  the  book  is  able  to  say  that  “the 
irony  of  Christ  is  Christ  himself.” 

It  is  the  intention  of  Fr.  Lynch  that  the 
volume  serve  as  a point  of  departure  for  the 
reader’s  own  reflections.  It  serves  well  in  this 
capacity  and  can  be  reread  at  random  with 
profit.  There  are  numerous  suggestions  for 
further  reading  in  many  areas.  Images  0) 
Faith  can  be  very  enriching  for  anyone  con- 
cerned about  the  place  of  faith  in  the  modern 
world. 

Rutgers  University  Joseph  W.  Devlin 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Locked  in  a Room  with  Open  Doors , 
by  Ernest  T.  Campbell.  Word  Books, 
Inc.,  Waco,  Texas,  1974.  Pp.  180.  $5.95. 

“I  enjoy  preaching  and  I enjoy  preparing 
to  preach,”  writes  Ernest  T.  Campbell  in  the 
Preface  to  this  third  volume  from  his  pen. 
The  format  and  substance  of  the  twenty  ser- 
monic  essays  that  follow  are  evidence  of  that 
enjoyment  which  comes  from  making  great 
religious  ideas  contemporarily  redemptive. 
Every  preacher  has  his  own  peculiar  specialty. 
With  Dr.  Campbell  it  is  the  excitement  of 
fresh  ideas  brought  into  captivity  to  the  Gos- 
pel. No  one  can  ape  one  of  his  sermon  out- 
lines, but  every  preacher  who  reads  him  is 
bound  to  come  away  with  an  armful  of  new 
messages  in  embryonic  form.  The  preaching 
minister  of  the  Riverside  Church,  New  York 
City,  is  a wide  and  versatile  reader  and  for 
this  reason  he  is  always  engaging  and  inter- 
esting. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  is  an 
eager  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which,  combined  with  his  perceptive 
analyses  of  the  world  of  the  human,  makes 
him  one  of  the  more  balanced  prophetic  pul- 
pit voices  of  our  day.  Here  is  not  an  “every- 
day religion,”  which  can  be  merely  a system 
of  morals  in  compromise,  but  “a  religion  for 
everyday.”  And  it  is  vital  and  strong! 

Donald  Macleod 

My  Third  Reader’s  Notebook^,  com- 
piled by  Gerald  Kennedy.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1974.  Pp.  208. 
$7-95- 

Although  not  a great  or  particularly  origi- 
nal preacher  himself,  yet  the  name  of  Gerald 
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Kennedy  has  been  identified  with  encour- 
aging and  helping  others  to  realize  their  po- 
tential as  effective  preachers.  He  has  made 
this  contribution  in  a number  of  ways.  His 
estimate  of  preaching  as  a calling  has  always 
been  high.  “To  be  a preacher  seems  to  me  to 
be  still  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to 
any  man  and  is  really  the  summing  up  of 
the  ministry  and  its  high  calling”  (p.  6). 
Probably  another  way  in  which  he  has  helped 
other  preachers  is  by  the  example  he  has  set 
as  an  insatiable  reader.  His  reading  has  cov- 
ered a remarkably  wide  spectrum  of  popular 
writings — autobiography,  adventure,  drama, 
poetry,  historical  novels — although  surprising- 
ly little  systematic  and  biblical  theology.  Bish- 
op Kennedy,  however,  will  be  appreciated 
most  for  his  “Reader’s  Notebooks,”  something 
of  a trilogy  of  compilations  of  great  ideas  and 
gems  of  thought  from  hundreds  of  books  he 
has  read.  These  ideas  (excerpts,  quotations, 
comments,  etc.)  are  carefully  indexed  under 
subjects  in  alphabetical  order  for  easy  refer- 
ence. There  are  703  of  them  in  all.  We  share 
his  hope  that  readers  of  these  anthologies  will 
find  “a  stray  thought  now  and  again  that 
may  well  turn  into  a great  sermon.” 

Donald  Macleod 

A Guide  to  Preaching , by  R.E.O. 
White.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1973.  Pp. 
244.  $3.95  (paper). 

This  book  is  intended  by  the  author  for  the 
beginner.  In  this  sense  it  fulfills  amply  the 
writer’s  purpose.  Some  mature  preachers  may 
read  it  as  a refresher  exercise  and  come  away 
from  it  with  considerable  benefit.  As  a text- 
book for  a junior  class  in  homiletics,  it  is 
away  above  average  in  its  usefulness.  The 
author,  R.E.O.  White,  serves  as  principal  of 
the  Baptist  Theological  College  of  Scotland, 
which  post  he  assumed  after  thirty  years  in 
pastorates  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

The  book  falls  into  three  parts:  (i)  The  aim 
of  preaching,  including  the  place  of  the  ser- 
mon in  worship,  the  significance  of  the 
biblical  sermon,  and  the  relevance  of  the 
preaching  office  to  everyday  living;  (ii)  the 
handling  and  organizaton  of  sermonic  mate- 
rial; (iii)  the  discipline  of  preaching  and  the 
related  techniques  that  must  be  observed  and 
developed  in  order  to  become  fully  effective. 


Teachers  of  preachers  will  welcome  this  vol- 
ume and  take  much  satisfaction  from  its 
comprehensiveness  and  its  exceedingly  well 
balanced  interpretation  of  preaching.  Your  re- 
viewer used  it  as  auxiliary  reading  with  two 
different  classes  in  Introductory  Homiletics 
and  sensed  some  very  positive  feedback  from 
the  students. 

Donald  Macleod 

Competent  Ministry:  A Guide  to  Ef- 
fective Continuing  Education , by  Mark 
A.  Rouch.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1974.  Pp.  179.  $3.75. 

The  field  of  continuing  education  has  been 
enriched  by  this  book  by  Mark  A.  Rouch 
whose  credentials  in  the  field  are  well  estab- 
lished through  leadership  given  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ordained  Ministry  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  where  he  has  served  as 
Director  of  Continuing  Education  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  will  be  giving  similar  leader- 
ship in  Interpreter’s  House  with  Dr.  Carlyle 
Marney  in  the  future. 

The  book  is  comprehensive  and  substantial 
and  will  prove  to  be  very  useful  to  both  clergy 
and  laity  as  a guide  to  planning.  In  this  plan- 
ning emphasis  Dr.  Rouch  has  identified  a key 
weakness  in  many  continuing  education  pro- 
grams; the  neglect  of  learner  planning.  Too 
often  well  designed  programs  staffed  by  com- 
petent resource  people  fail  to  reach  their  full 
effectiveness  because  the  participants  have  no 
well  formulated  and  carefully  constructed 
learning  program  of  their  own. 

The  concept  of  competence  is  central  to  the 
theoretical  sections  of  the  book.  The  author 
uses  this  concept  as  the  vehicle  for  giving  focus 
to  the  many  motivations  that  are  present  in 
those  who  give  themselves  to  any  of  the  many 
and  growing  number  of  learning  possibilities. 
With  the  increased  commitment  of  judicato- 
ries and  congregations  to  continuing  educa- 
tion for  their  professional  leadership  such  a 
conceptual  focus  and  such  a book  are  needed. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  even  such  an 
organization  as  SACEM  to  keep  up  with  all 
of  the  resources  in  complete  accuracy,  the 
section  on  resources  in  this  book  identifies  the 
established  continuing  education  centers  and 
provides  the  tools  for  individuals  to  obtain 
more  detailed  current  information. 

Of  special  value  is  the  section  on  career 
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development  and  continuing  education.  The 
impact  of  career  counseling  services,  the  as- 
signment of  more  people  to  help  in  career 
assessment  in  various  denominations  and  the 
inclusion  of  this  kind  of  self-supervision  in  a 
growing  number  of  theological  seminaries  at 
the  first  degree  level  have  raised  career  con- 
sciousness to  a new  height.  When  interpreted 
sensitively,  as  done  in  this  book,  this  con- 
sciousness can  be  a firm  base  for  sound  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth  planning. 

The  emphases  upon  the  positive  values  of 
a colleague  group  and  upon  continuing  edu- 
cation as  a joint  enterprise  of  clergy  and  laity 
are  also  of  significance  and  value. 

All  in  all  the  book  is  a welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  church  and  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  to  the  libraries  of  many  clergy. 

Donald  B.  Rogers 
United  Theological  Seminary 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Contemporary  American  Protestant 
Thought:  iqoo-iyjo,  edited  by  William 
Robert  Miller.  (The  American  Heritage 
Series.)  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis  and  New  York,  1973. 
Pp.  xc  + 567.  $9.30  (cloth) ; $4.75  (pa- 
per). 

This  anthology  is  divided  into  a sixty-five 
page  introduction  and  five  parts.  The  parts 
are  “The  Progressive  Era,  1900-19 17”;  “The 
Optimistic  Decade,  1918-1929”;  “Years  of 
Crisis,  1930-1950”;  “Bridging  the  Decades”; 
and  “Toward  the  Post  Modern  Era,  1951- 
1970.”  Each  of  the  twenty-three  writers  is 
briefly  introduced,  and  the  selections  average 
18.9  pages  in  length.  These  are  not  mere  snip- 
pets; there  is  enough  heady  material  to  make 
one  think.  The  most  space  is  given  to  Rein- 
hold Niebuhr;  he  gets  the  longest  introduc- 
tion, the  most  selections  (four),  and  the 
greatest  number  of  pages  (thirty-eight).  Also 
he  is  given  an  entire  section  to  himself: 
“Bridging  the  Decades.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  this  book  will 
be  compared  with  American  Christianity, 
Vol.  II,  1820-1960,  edited  and  interpreted 
by  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Robert  T.  Handy,  and 
Lefferts  A.  Loetscher.  There  is,  however,  a 
significant  difference  of  scope  between  them. 
Miller’s  book  is  much  more  specialized;  it 


deals  with  seventy  years  of  history  (1900- 
1970)  rather  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
(1820-1960).  Moreover,  it  deals  exclusively 
with  Protestantism  rather  than  dealing  also 
with  Catholicism.  And  its  focus  is  specifically 
theology,  whereas  American  Christianity,  Vol. 
II,  is  more  general.  American  Christianity, 
Vol.  II,  has  fuller  introductions  and  “bridge” 
passages  and  could  therefore  be  read  by  itself 
without  a general  history.  But  Miller’s  book 
has  a narrower  focus,  which  demands  that 
a narrative  history  should  be  used  as  a supple- 
ment. Even  Miller’s  interesting  and  lengthy 
introduction  does  not  mitigate  this  necessity. 

Miller’s  choice  of  material  for  this  book  is 
interesting.  Everyone  included  is  from  the 
Protestant  left  or  center.  You  will  not  find  any 
selections  from  J.  Gresham  Machen  or  Carl 
Henry  or  E.  J.  Carnell.  There  is  not  a single 
spokesman  for  the  Protestant  right.  Presuma- 
bly this  is  because  Miller  felt  there  was  nobody 
on  the  right  who  is  important  for  the  future. 
He  may  well  be  right  about  this,  but  a South- 
ern Baptist  would  find  this  book  mighty 
queer  reading. 

There  is,  moreover,  only  one  selection  by 
a Black  writer.  Predictably  it  is  from  Dr. 
King.  But  I cannot  help  wondering  if  How- 
ard Thurman  or  James  H.  Cone,  just  to  name 
two  other  important  Blacks,  might  not  have 
been  included. 

The  book  is  based  obviously  on  tremendous 
learning.  Miller  has  dealt  with  important  fig- 
ures. He  has  introduced  them  well,  and  he 
has  chosen  pertinent  selections.  He  was  a 
professional  editor  and  writer,  rather  than  a 
professional  academic,  and  this  makes  his 
achievement  all  the  more  praiseworthy. 

How  should  this  book  be  used?  The  theo- 
logical vocabulary  and  context  is  too  difficult 
to  allow  its  use  for  all  but  the  brightest  of 
college  undergraduates.  It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent textbook  for  a seminary  course  which 
covered  the  material  mentioned  in  this  book’s 
title.  But  perhaps  its  greatest  value  would 
come  from  its  use  by  parish  ministers.  It 
would  remind  them  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  high  level  theological  work  done 
by  Americans  in  the  twentieth  century.  It 
would  help  them  to  think  theologically.  This 
book  would  be  of  far  greater  value  than  half 
a dozen  books  which  are  easier  to  read. 

Robert  S.  Beaman 

Graduate  School 
Temple  University 


Book  Notes 


by  Donald  Macleod 

DAVIS,  Charles,  Temptations  of  Re- 
ligion. Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1973.  Pp.  89.  $4.95. 

The  slimness  of  this  book  belies  the  quan- 
tity of  material  packed  into  it.  At  the  age  of 
43,  Father  Charles  Edward  Davis  quit  the 
priesthood,  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
where  he  was  England’s  most  noted  Catholic 
theologian  and  adviser  to  John  Cardinal  Hee- 
nan  at  Vatican  II.  Today  he  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  teaches  religion  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  In  the  course  of  four  cogently  writ- 
ten chapters,  Davis  discusses  four  major 
temptations  which  continually  trouble  reli- 
gion and  tend  to  deflect  it  from  its  God- 
intended  direction.  He  names  these  as  cer- 
titude, cosmic  vanity,  pride  of  history,  and 
the  anger  of  morality.  The  method  of  writ- 
ing is  to  sustain  a tension  between  what  reli- 
gion is  not  and  what  it  should  aim  to  be- 
come. Davis  is  an  able  writer  and  thinker. 
He  is  at  home  in  several  languages  and 
draws  upon  a wide  range  of  scholarly  sources 
and  readings.  Not  everyone  will  agree  with 
all  of  his  theses,  but  no  one  can  lay  down 
this — or  any  of  his  six  previous  books — 
without  a sense  of  high  and  honest  admira- 
tion. 

FORD,  D.  W.  Cleverley,  Have  You 
Anything  to  Declare?  A.  R.  Mowbray 
& Co.,  London,  1973.  Pp.  131.  ^1.25. 

The  name  of  D.  W.  Cleverley  Ford  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  preaching  ministry,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  his  books  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  pulpit,  but  also  as  principal  of  the 
College  of  Preachers  in  Britain.  His  book, 
Preaching  Today  (Ep worth,  1969),  spelled 
out  his  commitment  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
pulpit  and  indicated  his  ability  to  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  preaching  ministry  in  the 
face  of  the  exaggerated  claims  of  mass  media 
and  the  mixed  bag  of  communications  gim- 
mickry. This  does  not  imply  that  Ford  pa- 
rades a closed  mind.  It  means  he  is  suffi- 
ciently mature  and  secure  to  be  able  to 


receive  and  hold  opinions  in  proper  balance 
and  to  see  and  appropriate  what  is  positive 
and  useful  in  every  method  and  point  of 
view.  This  latest  book  is  a resume  of  the 
story  of  the  Christian  faith  which  forms  the 
background  and  foundation  of  his  preaching. 
Wonderfully  up-to-date,  these  ten  chapters  on 
his  own  personal  credo  are  an  inspiration  to 
read  and  an  example  of  how  a competent 
Christian  teacher  handles  his  craft. 

KIRSCHENBAUM,  Howard  & 
STENSRUD,  Rockwell,  The  Wedding 
Boo\:  Alternative  Ways  to  Celebrate 
Marriage  (A  Crossroad  Book).  The  Sea- 
bury  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1974.  Pp. 
280.  $8.95  (cloth);  $4.50  (paper). 

Ministers  encounter  more  permutations 
and  combinations  of  wishes  and  preferences 
regarding  wedding  ceremonies  than  almost 
any  other  event  in  the  ecclesiastical  order 
of  things.  Once  the  bride’s  mother  was  the 
bugaboo  of  pre-nuptial  arrangements  and 
protocol,  but  the  new  harassment  is  the 
couple  who  want  to  create,  write,  and  exe- 
cute the  whole  religious  ceremony  themselves. 
This  requires  the  clergyman  know  the  source 
and  symbolic  significance  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  matrimonial  things  in  order  to  be  able  to 
respond  informatively  when  he  encounters 
requests  not  dreamed  of  in  his  own  philos- 
ophy. This  book  is  of  immeasurable  help.  It 
contains  seven  chapters  comprising  a wealth 
of  information  historical,  social,  and  practical. 
This  book  should  be  placed  beside  any 
preacher’s  denominational  worship  or  service 
book.  It  will  help  him  make  one  extreme 
more  human  and  the  other  at  least  minimally 
religious  and  respectable. 

LAMPE,  G.W.H.,  ed.  The  Phenom- 
enon of  Christian  Belief.  A.  R.  Mowbray 
& Co.,  London,  1970.  Pp.  109.  8op. 

This  is  a series  of  four  essays  presented 
originally  as  extra-mural  lectures  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  England. 
Known  as  an  annual  presentation  of  Open 
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Lectures,  the  intention  of  them  has  been  to 
discuss  matters  related  to  the  problems  of 
religious  belief  and  the  audiences  have  been 
persons  who  are  interested  in  non-technical 
discussions  of  issues  which  ordinarily  con- 
cern theologians.  Among  these  series  previ- 
ously published  were  the  widely  read  and 
controversial  lectures  entitled  Objections  to 
Christian  Belief  (Collins,  1963).  The  particu- 
lar purpose  of  this  series  was  “to  try  to  get 
clear  in  our  minds  the  kind  of  thing  Chris- 
tian belief  is  and  what  kind  of  thing  it  is 
not.”  The  method  is  descriptive  rather  than 
apologetic.  The  four  essays  are  “Believing,” 
“The  God  of  Jesus,”  “The  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians,” and  “Praying.”  The  writers  attempt 
to  present  what  impact  Christianity  has  made 
on  themselves  rather  than  “a  detailed  theologi- 
cal analysis.”  Here  is  cogent  testimony  with 
a note  of  theological  certainty. 

LARSON,  Bruce,  The  One  and  Only 
You.  Word  Books,  Inc.,  Waco,  Texas, 
074-  PP-  M1-  $4-95- 

Keith  Miller  says  this  new  book  by  Bruce 
Larson  is  “the  best  book  he  has  written.”  In 
the  course  of  ten  chapters  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  and 
the  unlimited  potential  each  of  us  can  draw 
upon.  He  leads  us  into  a study  of  “the  dis- 
covery process”  whereby  our  inner  potential 
can  be  made  to  work  and  its  fruits  realized. 
This  is  a Christian  book  and  not  merely  a 
"how  to”  or  “do  it  yourself”  handbook  on 
ten  steps  to  inner  mastery.  Its  methods  and 
ends  are  God-centered  and  the  freshness  of 
its  contemporary  language  and  approach  is 
never  without  the  latency  of  the  authentic 
emphases  of  the  New  Testament. 

LAYMON,  Charles  M„  They  Dared 
to  Speaf{  for  God.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1974.  Pp.  176.  $5.95. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known 
among  students  of  the  Bible.  All  his  writings 
are  highly  respected  and  variously  useful,  es- 
pecially The  Interpreter’s  One-Volume  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible  of  which  he  was  the 
competent  editor.  The  author’s  strategy  in 
this  volume  is  not  to  do  sketches  of  a proces- 
sional of  personalities.  Rather  he  raises  the 
question  of  what  is  involved  in  speaking  for 
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God  and  with  the  means  and  principles  of 
this  vocation  in  mind,  he  traces  its  movement 
through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Dr. 
Laymon  is  a wide  reader  and  a careful  writer; 
moreover,  his  interpretations  are  exciting  and 
unfailingly  contemporary. 

PAUL,  Robert  S.,  Kingdom  Come! 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1974.  Pp.  88. 
$2.25. 

Those  of  us  who  have  received  much  bene- 
fit from  Robert  Paul’s  earlier  books — Minis- 
try (1965)  and  The  Church  in  Search  of  Its 
Self  (1972) — will  appreciate  these  fresh  and 
engaging  reflections  upon  the  role  of  the 
Church  as  the  agent  of  reconciliation  in  to- 
day’s chaotic  world.  In  the  course  of  four 
chapters  he  is  able  to  diagnose  perceptively 
the  malaise  of  our  generation,  culturally  and 
spiritually,  and  to  project  the  ultimate  rele- 
vancy of  the  Church  as  “the  last  best  hope 
of  earth.”  Preachers  will  find  numerous  ser- 
mon starters  here  and  a model  of  competent 
thinking  to  emulate. 

READ,  David  H.  C.,  An  Expanding 
Faith.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1973.  Pp. 
1 16.  $1.95. 

Another  book  of  sermons  by  David  H.  C. 
Read  of  New  York  is  “more  of  the  same”  in 
the  positive  interpretation  of  that  well  worn 
cliche.  We  have  learned  to  expect  from 
Dr.  Read’s  pulpit  the  same  high  quality  of 
Christian  witness,  mature  thinking,  and  clas- 
sic literary  expression.  This  little  paperback 
sustains  our  expectations.  Here  are  eleven 
sermons  which  President  McCord  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  describes  in  his 
word  of  endorsement  as  follows:  “These  chap- 
ters deal  with  common  human  problems  and 
aspirations,  and  Dr.  Read  succeeds  in  setting 
the  whole  of  human  life  in  the  light  of  God 
and  God’s  purpose.” 

READ,  David  H.  C.,  Sent  From  God. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1974. 
Pp.  1 12.  $3.95. 

The  publication  of  this  little  book  is  an 
occasion  for  gratitude.  We  rejoice  in  the 
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return  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  to 
a focus  on  preaching  after  the  “Babylonian 
Captivity”  of  the  pulpit  during  the  1960s. 
Moreover,  we  are  pleased  that  the  herald  of 
this  return  has  been  a preacher  of  the  gifts 
and  reputation  of  David  H.  C.  Read,  minister 
since  1956  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  New  York  City.  Out  of  his  own 
rich  experience  and  with  the  support  of  a 
theology  of  preaching  which  reflects  a solidly 
biblical  orientation,  Dr.  Read  is  able  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  jungle  of  contemporary 
misunderstanding  of  the  preacher’s  office  and 
emerge  with  a delineation  of  the  pulpit  all 
of  us  can  live  with  and  by. 

WALKER,  Granville  T.,  Go  Placidly 
Amid  the  Noise  and  Haste.  Texas 
Christian  University  Press,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  1973.  Pp.  103.  $5.50. 

With  the  popular  canonization  of  “Desid- 
erata,” it  is  not  surprising  that  someone  has 
picked  up  its  framework  and  made  the  seg- 
ments the  captions  for  a series  of  essays  on 
the  essentials  for  human  conduct.  The  poten- 
tial of  such  a series  has  been  realized  impres- 
sively in  a series  of  sermons  by  Granville  T. 
Walker,  formerly  the  minister  of  University 
Christian  Church,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The 
volume  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Walker’s  minis- 
try and  the  centennial  celebration  of  Texas 
Christian  University.  An  able  preacher — well 
read,  cultured,  and  intensely  human — Dr. 
Walker  takes  the  aphorisms  of  “Desiderata” 
out  of  the  climate  of  moralisms  and  makes 
them  speak  from  a Christian  context  with 
impact  and  power. 

WILES,  Gordon  P.,  Paul's  Interces- 
sory Prayers.  Cambridge  University 


Press,  New  York  and  London,  1974. 
Pp.  351.  $19.50. 

This  volume  comes  as  No.  24  in  the  Soci- 
ety for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph 
Series.  It  is  a study  of  the  communal  worship 
and  private  prayers  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  especially  the  intercessory  prayer 
passages  in  Paul’s  seven  epistles.  The  author, 
who  is  a member  of  the  faculty  at  Connecti- 
cut College,  New  London,  Connecticut,  sub- 
mitted this  manuscript  originally  as  his  doc- 
toral dissertation  to  the  Yale  University  fac- 
ulty in  1965.  Dr.  Wiles’  thesis  is  that  at  the 
very  center  of  Paul’s  existence  there  lay  an 
inescapable  intercessory  element,  profoundly 
affecting  his  understanding  of  the  gospel  and 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  and  calling  forth 
a network  of  mutual  intercessions  that  would 
tend  to  unite  the  divided  segments  of  a scat- 
tered church.  This  is  a scholarly  book,  well 
annotated,  with  extensive  bibliographical 
listings  and  useful  indices.  It  is  a worthy 
contribution  to  a series  already  distinguished 
by  such  names  as  Bertil  Gartner,  Ernest  Best, 
and  Vincent  Taylor. 

YOUNG,  Leontine,  The  Fractured 
Family.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1973.  Pp.  151.  $6.95. 

A social  worker  and  executive  director  of 
the  Newark  Child  Service  Association,  Leon- 
tine Young  faces  up  to  some  searching  ques- 
tions in  this  interesting  volume:  Is  the  family 
a dying  institution?  Is  the  idea  of  the  family 
obsolete?  She  explores  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  traditional  American  fam- 
ily structure,  the  forces  which  have  executed 
changes  and  replacements,  and  the  need  for 
the  restoration  of  those  elements  of  warmth, 
understanding  and  tact  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  lose.  Dr.  Young  has  done  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  research  and  although  her  find- 
ings are  occasionally  disturbing,  yet  she  is 
unfailingly  an  apostle  of  hope. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Founded  in  1812,  unites  a tradition  of  sound  scholarship  with  earnest  Christian  com- 
mitment. The  more  than  640  young  men  and  women  currently  enrolled  will  go  forth 
as  ministers  to  local  parishes;  chaplains  in  institutions,  industries  and  universities;  teach- 
ers and  leaders  of  Christian  education  programs;  workers  at  all  levels  of  the  Church 
and  of  society  toward  achieving  God’s  purpose  of  unity,  justice  and  love. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  ministry  continues  to  shape  the  Church,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  ministry 
of  tomorrow  be  able  to  express  the  Christian  faith  in  a way  that  is  relevant  to  the 
modern  mind  and  responsive  to  human  need.  At  Princeton  Seminary  a faculty  of  more 
than  fifty-five  men  and  women,  who  have  chosen  for  their  own  ministries  the  calling 
of  seminary  teaching,  work  through  seminars,  lecture  courses,  preceptorials  and  guidance 
to  provide  each  student  with  the  resources  necessary  to  a lifetime  of  ministry  and 
service.  They  are  assisted  by  visiting  professors  and  lecturers  selected  for  their  ability 
to  share  the  insights  of  their  own  forms  of  ministry  in  congregations  and  other  agencies 
of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches. 

THE  STUDENTS 

Students  at  Princeton  Seminary  represent  diverse  theological  viewpoints  ranging 
across  the  total  spectrum  of  the  Christian  Church.  Approximately  one  student  in  ten 
comes  from  abroad,  adding  the  voice  of  new  nations  and  ancient  cultures  to  campus 
discussions.  About  an  eighth  of  Princeton’s  6000  living  alumni  are  overseas.  Many  of 
these  came  to  the  Seminary  for  advance  training  before  taking  up  posts  of  leadership  in 
the  younger  churches  of  the  world. 

Statistically,  each  year  some  60  denominations  and  religious  orders  from  25  countries 
are  represented  in  the  student  body.  The  students  and  faculty  come  from  more  than 
250  colleges  and  other  seminaries,  bringing  a broad  foundation  of  theological  concern 
to  a common  quest  for  truth  and  a common  commitment  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

Princeton  Seminary  prepares  its  students  for  Christian  leadership  by  opening  the  way 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  Biblical  message,  the  faith  and  history  of  the  Christian 
community,  some  capacity  to  use  the  behavioral  sciences  in  the  exercise  of  ministry,  and 
a significant  degree  of  self-knowledge. 

Master  of  Divinity:  This  three-year  program  of  Biblical,  historical,  theological  and 
practical  studies  is  basic  to  any  ministry  or  plan  of  graduate  study.  In  consultation,  the 
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student  is  urged  to  work  out  his  own  program  of  study,  meeting  basic  distribution 
requirements.  The  total  curriculum  aims  at  providing  a basic  knowledge  of  the  faith 
and  history  of  the  church,  the  ability  to  interpret  and  apply  such  knowledge  to  the 
issues  of  contemporary  life  and  society  in  particular  situations,  an  understanding  of 
man’s  behavior  as  an  individual  and  in  groups,  and  the  background  for  continued  study 
and  critical  analysis  throughout  a lifetime  of  ministry  in  a changing  world. 

Master  of  Religious  Education:  The  two-year  program  provides  thorough  profes- 
sional preparation  for  directing  Christian  Education  in  secular  or  church  schools.  The 
study  program  includes  courses  in  the  four  major  fields  of  theological  education,  practi- 
cums  which  provide  workshop  experiences  in  the  arts  and  resources  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, individual  conferences  with  faculty  members  to  assess  each  student’s  educational 
and  personal  growth,  individual  readings  providing  a foundation  for  the  educational 
ministry  of  the  individual  student,  and  a graduated  series  of  field  education  experiences, 
moving  from  observation  and  apprenticeship  to  leadership  responsibility  in  Christian 
education  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  and  experienced  educators  in  the  field. 

A cooperative  program  with  Beaver  College  enables  certain  candidates  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Religious  Education 
degrees,  usually  within  five  years. 

Master  of  Theology:  Here  the  student  prepares  for  a specialized  ministry  or  ac- 
quires increased  competence  in  a particular  area  of  the  parish  ministry.  Two  plans  of 
study  are  offered:  completion  of  eight  courses  in  the  area  of  specialization,  at  least  two 
of  which  involve  writing  an  essay  or  essays  demonstrating  ability  to  engage  in  research 
and  present  the  results  in  acceptable  academic  form;  or  completion  of  six  courses  in  his 
field  and  preparation  of  a thesis  carrying  the  credit  equivalent  of  two  courses.  Each  per- 
mits the  student  to  take  related  courses  in  other  areas  of  his  or  other  departments. 

A full-time  schedule  normally  permits  the  candidate  to  complete  degree  requirements 
in  two  semesters.  However,  courses  may  be  taken  on  one  day  each  week  (usually  Mon- 
day) for  four  successive  semesters,  completing  requirements  in  two  years.  The  degree 
is  not  ordinarily  recommended  as  a step  toward  the  doctorate. 

Master  of  Divinity/Master  of  Social  Work:  Given  in  cooperation  with  Rutgers — 
The  State  University,  the  restricted  four-year  program  prepares  the  student  for  case 
work,  program  administration  or  community  organization. 

Doctor  of  Theology:  Advanced  students  may  prepare  for  teaching  and  research  in 
seminary  or  university  or  for  leadership  in  the  administration  of  the  Church’s  program. 

FIELD  EDUCATION 

Field  education  is  an  integral  part  of  preparation  for  any  ministry.  The  Princeton 
Seminary  program  gives  the  student  the  broadest  possible  experience  in  the  varied 
ministries  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Closely  supervised,  it  establishes  the  context 
for  a living  dialogue  between  the  classroom  and  the  world.  Each  student  is  also  assisted 
in  achieving  the  professional  understanding,  the  competence  and  the  increased  self- 
understanding which  are  the  marks  of  an  effective  minister.  Princeton’s  strategic  loca- 
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tion,  an  hour  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  within  equal  reach  of  industrial  and 
farm  areas,  major  seashore  and  mountain  resorts,  enables  the  Seminary  to  conduct  a 
program  of  field  education  uniquely  varied  in  scope  and  intensity.  Prisons,  hospitals, 
blighted  urban  areas,  sprawling  suburbs,  psychiatric  centers,  rural  congregations  and 
churches  just  beginning  to  feel  the  impact  of  urban  expansion — all  offer  opportunities 
for  seminarians  to  acquire  the  values  of  field  education. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Speer  Library  houses  one  of  the  world’s  great  theological  collections  in  a modern  air- 
conditioned  building.  An  open-stack  system  puts  the  resources  of  the  Library  at  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  student.  Individual  study  carrels,  private  studies  and  lounges, 
and  reading  and  periodical  rooms  enable  the  student  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  more 
than  300,000  catalogued  items  in  the  collection.  From  rare  manuscripts  to  microfilms, 
Speer  Library  is  designed  for  the  use  of  graduate  professional  students  training  for  a 
life-long  ministry.  The  resources  of  Speer  are  available  to  the  student  throughout  his 
career.  Each  alumnus  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  the  Library’s  mail  service. 
A staff  trained  in  both  library  science  and  theology  assists  students  and  alumni  in  using 
the  Library’s  materials,  with  special  attention  to  those  needs  which  arise  with  inde- 
pendent work. 

Seminary  students  also  have  the  privileges  of  Princeton  University’s  Firestone  Library, 
a collection  of  more  than  2,000,000  catalogued  items. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  Seminary’s  buildings,  spanning  more  than  a century  and  a half  of  architectural 
history,  are  set  on  one  of  America’s  most  beautiful  campuses.  Four  residence  halls  pro- 
vide accommodations  ranging  from  single  rooms  to  three-room  suites.  A 200-unit  apart- 
ment complex  offers  married  students  a choice  of  one-  or  two-bedroom  air-conditioned 
apartments  with  fully  equipped  kitchens.  A housing  service  assists  students  in  choosing 
accommodations  either  on  campus  or  in  the  community. 


ADMISSION 

For  the  Master  of  Divinity  or  Master  of  Arts  program,  as  well  as  for  the  Master  of 
Divinity-Master  of  Social  Work  courses,  applicants  must  have  completed  or  be  near  the 
completion  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Applicants  for  the  Master  of  The- 
ology or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  must  hold  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  or 
Master  of  Divinity  degrees  from  approved  institutions.  Candidates  who  wish  to  work 
in  the  Departments  of  Biblical  Studies  and  Homiletics  at  an  advanced  level  must  have 
a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Enrollment  in  the  Doctor  of  Ministry  program  requires  endorsement  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  applicant’s  congregation  or  service  agency,  successful  completion  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Divinity  programs  at  approved  institutions,  letters  of 
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reference  assessing  the  applicant’s  ministerial  practice,  and  a full  personal  statement  on 
aspects  of  that  practice,  with  a proposed  outline  of  a feasible  thesis  project. 

Early  application  is  encouraged.  Past  academic  performance,  while  an  essential  indica- 
tion of  a student’s  promise  for  successful  performance  in  a program  of  professional 
study,  is  only  one  of  the  factors  considered.  An  increasing  ability  to  form  constructive 
relationships  with  other  people  and  a genuine  concern  for  service  are  traits  sought  in 
the  admissions  process.  Candidates  should  demonstrate  a sound  level  of  performance 
in  previous  academic  work,  ordinarily  with  extensive  preparation  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Christian  commitment,  character,  maturity  and  indications  of  the  ability  to  engage 
in  continuing  independent  study  are  also  carefully  considered.  The  Seminary  seeks  stu- 
dents whose  backgrounds  enable  them  to  participate  in  a campus  community  dedicated 
to  a tradition  of  sound  scholarship,  mature  Christian  responsibility  and  active  involve- 
ment in  the  critical  areas  of  the  Church’s  witness  in  the  modern  world. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

A program  of  financial  aid  based  upon  need  offers  every  student  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  assistance.  All  students  are  eligible  to  apply,  regardless  of  denominational  or 
national  origin.  Applications  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. The  Financial  Aid  Officer  works  with  each  student  to  assure  the  establishment  of 
a financial  program  under  which  the  individual  may  complete  a program  of  study  with- 
out excessive  employment  or  financial  hardship. 

A number  of  doctoral  fellowships  are  available.  These  range  from  $1500  to  $4000. 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  and  Employment  is  prepared  to  assist  students’ 
spouses  in  securing  employment  and  to  help  students  find  part-time  and  summer  secular 
employment. 
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